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Every woman can possess charm. 

It is all a matter of keeping a cheerful, 
sprightly disposition, and making the most of 
the personal attractiveness with which to some 
extent all women are endowed. 

The way to do this is to guard the health. 

The healthy woman, with her lively, 
sparkling eyes, welcoming smile and tenderly 
glowing complexion, is a picture of alluring 
charm. She is happy, too, for a contented 
body reflects itself in a contented mind. 

he easiest way to fitness, happiness and 
charm is the healthy Kruschen habit, which 
temoves the cause responsible for both depres- 
sion and faded looks. When you feel run 
down and listless, easily tired, it is because 
your internal organs are not functioning 


properly, and poisonous products are collecting 
in your blood. . Six salts are needed to cleanse 
| the body of these impurities. 

Kruschen is a combination of these six salts, 
blended in just the correct proportion. The 
little daily dose of a ‘ sixpenceful” speeds up 
the liver and kidneys, gently and almost im- 
perceptibly removes impurities from the whole 
system, cleznses and invigorates, fills the veins 
with rich clear blood, streaming to every part 
of the body, renewing health and happiness. 

Try it for yourself. Just a pinch in your 
first cup of tea every morning will make all 
the difference in the world. You will fee! 
fit and well, full of joyous spirits, bounding 
with radiant health. 

And you will begin to look younger every day. 


Kruschen Salts 


<-> Good Health for a Farthing a Day 


A Is. 9d. bottle of Kruschen Salts contains 96 doses 


-enoug’) 


Tasteless in Tea for three months—which means good health for less than a 
cat fnilk. oF porridue.,. Give farthing a day. Every chemist sells Kruschen. Get a Is. 9d. 
child 
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bottle to-day and start to-morrow. 
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place footwear. Buy the best. 


Fashion and Fitting 


will please the most fastidious. A 
beautiful model in the newest style 
of smart footwear, made of the finest 
Glace Kid. Fits like a glove, close to 
ankle and round heel. Neat toe cap 
of bright patent leather, firmly blocked 
to prevent crushing. Elegant seam lines, 
Smart new militaire heel. All stiffen- 
ers and the insole are solid leather. 
Flexible, durable soles of solid English 
leather, stitched on handsewn principle. 
Complete satisfaction or cash refund 
guarant 


Order Safely by Post Now 


of size send “footshape,” 
rests with normal pressure on paper. State style 2557. 
not used. Postage extra overseas, 
Delivery orders. 


Buy the BEST—by Post 


Don’t let middlemen’s profits compel you to wear inferior, common- 


actual manufacturers) make only one modest factory profit on it. 


Give usual size worn. Sizes stocked are 2, 24, 3, 34, 4, 44. 5, 54, 6, 64. 7. 
h size is ood in two widths—4 (medium) and 5 (wide). 
got by running pencil round = 


money order for 15/9 for home orders, and overseas oh. on C.O.D. i 
Send 10/- deposit only with Cash = 


Ww. Barratt & Co., Ltd., 76 Footshape, Northampton 


If uncertain 
ed foot which 


Send (Postage) 
for Barratts 
face Cata logue, 
“ Social Events of 


theYear.” Fashion 

° notes by Lady Dug 

Gordon, Beauti. 

It costs little because Barratts (the Sully ddustrated 
Why sss colours, Refined 


Footwear for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Children, 


pay more than the  :: 
price which satis- : 
fies the makers? =?! 


Style 2557 


Direct from 
Factory 


POST FREE 


ose cheque 4 
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“ KLEENOFF ” Cooker Cleaning Jelly 


For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, &c. 


Means Nicer Cooking and Cleaner Food. 
Recommended by all Principal Gas Companies. 
ronmonger or Gas Company for it. 


=a send 6d, for TRIAL SAMPLE, post free. 
A FSS THE KLEENOFF CO, (Dept.S), 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Ask your 
If they do not stock, 


For 


Sole Manufacturers : 


G. F. Sutton Sons & Co., 


For 
Household Cleaning 


Osborne Works, King’s Cross. London, N.7. 


5 your grey and 
L — totheir nataral 
ur with 
LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER. 
Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a few fiys, 
thus securing a co‘? ‘3's arance, has enabled thousands toretaia 
thew position, a Everywhere. 2. 
Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural colour. It 
cleanses the scaly). anc’ makes the most pertect Hair Dressing 
This world-famed Hair Kestorer is prep vared by the great Haire 
Specialists, J. PRPPER & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford laboratories, London, 
$ o 1, and can be obtained direct from them by post, cr from any 


chemists and stores throughout the work 
famous Whoo quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring a clear 


wa. The slightest rash, taintest spot irritable punples, disfigue- 


disappear by applying SULPHOLING 


es, ubsunate eczem 
b renders the skun spotiess, sott, clear, supple, comfortable. For 


st t has Leen Ue remedy tor 
uptions Paeoriasis 


Eczema Blotches 
“pies Roughness Scurf Spots 
Kashes Acne Rosea 


Sulphvlne » prepares by the great Skin Specialists, J. PEPPER & Co., 
1, and is sold in bottles at 
It can Ws tained a 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 


RHEUMATIS™ 


NEARLY ENDS WALKER’S CAREER 
Now, thanks to Urace, he breaks 
World’s Record. 
Paddington Recreatio on Ground. 
Sirs,—I suffered from acute Rheumatism. My oe, 
ankles and thumbs being terribly swollen A frien 


advised me to try Urace; very soon the soe 
mains had vanished, and to my aston! te 
k on the track again. My recent re eal 
walk from Lond n ‘to Edinb urgh, of i 


iles 
sca. proves I have rid my 
Urace.”—You 


82 hrs. 5 mins. 442 

system of Urie Acid b ur valuable 

faithfully, GEO. Ct MMIS World's Prot iking a 
URACE and URACE alone, cure rneumatis om y attac’ 
cause —urie actd—diasolves and expels it from the and preven’ 
its reappearance. That is wh . it CURES and CURES Taylor's. 
3-, and 5- per box, from Boots, Tim« thy White ec he re 
and all Chemists and Stores, or direct from the URAC “R Labor 

57 Woburn House, Store Street, London, W.C. 
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Happy Babies allover the world” 


In every country throughout the world the merits of the 
‘Allenburys’ Foods have been proved by thousands. 
Beneath tropical skies and under the shadow of snow- 
capped mountains, on parched plains and in crowded cities, 
strong and vigorous children are being reared 
through healthy infancy to sturdy childhood by 


PARIS € 
BRUSSELS 
SYDNEY 
DURBAN 
TORONTO 
SHANGHAI 


Progressive System of Infant © Feeding 
CALCUTTA 


Modelled on Nature, it provides a scientifically graduated 
hina series of foods adapted to each phase of baby’s developing 


NIAGARA || digestive powers, supplying at the appropriate times the 
FALLS,USA nourishment suited to healthy growth and development. 
Gd QverQil 

Factorues Send Coupon below for a free copy of the ‘Allenburys’ 
LOFOTEN Book on ‘Infant Feeding & Management’ and a sample 

& SONDMOR. of Food suited to the age of your baby. 


NORWAY 


\\ Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
SIN 


TAN 37 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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UMBRELLAS. 


“Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
. or stick, and post to us 
: to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
te-covered with our 
“ Defiance" Union and 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or 
ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
Defiance Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrelia Works, 
BLACKBURN. } 


sAUCE | 


WHat a Treat a good cut from a cold joint and 
a few drops of delicious BURMA! The mere 
sight cf this rich fruity sauce as it comes trickling 
{rom the bottle makes mouths water and eyes 
sparkle with delight. 

Every drop of Burma is full of flavour. You only need 
a little on your food—therefore it is economical to use 
as well as cheap to buy. 

Get a bottle from your Grocer to-day 
and see the greater satisfaction it gives. 


WHITE, COTTELL & CO, LONDON, 8S.E.5. 


Says the Plumber to his mate, 
As they — around the tiles, 
“It’s FLUXITE makes our cares so light— 
Why, every tin’s a thousand smiles.” 
It is a nation-wide recognised fact that 
FLUXITE reduces the troubles of 
soldering to a minimum. That is why you 
will always find it in a wise Plumber's 
tool-bag, and if you are wise you will see 
that it is included amongst your outfit, for 
never was there such a boon as FLUXITE 
when there’s soldering to be done. 
ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in 
tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 


Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show 
you the neat littl 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for years in 
constant use. It contains a special ‘small-space" 
Soldering with non-heating metal handle, a Pocket 


Biow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc.. and full instructions. 
Price 7/6, Sample Sent, po-t paid United Kingdom. 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, Eng 


REDUCED 


For the tool-kit of your car or motor cycle 
or any soldering jobs about the home. 
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e Shave 
with the 
Smile in it! 


By appointment to 
His Royal Highness 
The Prince of Wales. 


| 
ill 
Y. “You know what shaving is with most shaving 
, equipments—nothing less than an exasperating and 
T sometimes painful fifteen minutes work! 
" Just listen while we tell you of the only razor we have ever 
“1 used that creates ‘The smile of satisfaction and pleasure. 
iz In our search for the ideal razor we naturally tried the 
Gillette Safety Razor. What a revelation! What a clean 
easy trouble-free shave! No stropping, no honing, a few 
strokes round the chin and the whole job completed in three 
minutes. No other razor has ever done what the Gillette 
is doing for us now.” 
NEW STANDARD [Triple Silver There’s a Gillette outfit to suit 
plated New Improved Gillette Safety every pocket. Ranging from New 
Razor, Metal Box containing 12 double Improved Gillette 21/- and up- 
edge Gillette Blades (24 shaving edges) wards, down to _ the_ popular 
in Genuine Leather Covered Case, Brownie at 5/-. 
2 1]- Sold by Cutlers, Stores, fronmongers, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, Jewellers 
GILLETTE BLADES everywhere. Write for booklet. 
In packets of 12 (24 shaving edges) 4/6 Gillette Safety Razor Itd., 184-188 
In packets of 6 (12 shaving edges) 2/3 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
ycle 
ne. 


Use the 
Safety 


Perfect Feeding is 
a Baby’s Birthright 


It is a duty to infants deprived of mother’s milk 
to see that they are not the losers. Your duty 
is entirely fulfilled when you give baby Mellin’s 
Food, for, prepared as directed, it is a wonder- 
fully successful equivalent of mother’s milk. 
Perfect digestion, delightful contentment, easy 
teething, increased weight, firm flesh with the 
lovely dimples that make a_ thriving baby 
so charming—all these results give mothers 
perfect confidence in 


Baby Winstone, of Bristol. 


Food 


: post free on receipt of od. in stamps. Mellin’s Food is the food with a record; its 


/'articulars of a unique Progress 


: Book” also sent. : reputation is the result of universal experience 
MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD, } 
LONDON, S.F.15 : of doctors, nurses and mothers. 


| Free on Request—Catalogue of 
| Autumn Window Draperies. 
| Largest Selection, Curtains and Case- 
ment Curtainings ; Economise by pur 
chasing Direct from the Looms. 
Thousands of Customers have testified as 
to the value and quality of the “ Weav 
that Wears.” Exclusive Imperial Hem 
and Nottingham Net Curtains, Case- 
* ment Curtainings, Plain Cloth, Hem- 
stitched and Insertion. Sunfast Case- 
ment Cloths, Filet Sunfast Colornets. 
Cretonnes for Loose Covers, Curtains, 
B etc, Muslins, Household Linens, Blinds 


No Smart can 


afford to wear a 
now and Shabby Suit or Over- 


Pullars coat. Ata trifling cost 


™ Laces, &c. Write for Catalogue 
ml his garments can be to-day. Free on request. Spe cial facilities for Overseas Orders 
made spick and span, S. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, Nottingham 


postage 


cleaned and_ repaired 


and ready for wear. 


in DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
Send to any LPullar 
Branch or Agency, or 
fost direct to 
| PULLARS | | WH i ' E 
Curawens & E 
LEANERS & DYERS & 


PERTH For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
seme In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 


| much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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MOTHER AND CHILDREN MUCH BENEFITED 


Mrs. TeMPLe writes: “ May I be one among your many grateful friends to ex- 
press my thanks for what Phosferine has done for me and mine. I was away from 
home to try and get rid of an attack of neuritis, my doctor having said it was 
a most difficult thing to cure. I had a severe attack of toothache and took some 
Phosferine. Not only did it cure my toothache, but also my neuritis, which 
completely left me after [ had continued Phosferine for a while and I have 
never had any recurrence since. I also nursed my children through two serious 
illnesses without a break and I am absolutely convinced it would have been 
impossible for me to do this had it not been for Phosferine, which | also found 
invaluable for the children during convalescence, when their appetites were 
bad and their sleep disturbed. Now they are quite well again, but I always 
have Phosferine at hand for when they are ‘ moody’ or show signs of becoming 


‘run-down’ a dose or so puts them right again.” 80a, Anerley Park, Anerley, 
S.E.20. 


PHOSFERINE 
The Greatest of all Tonics f Health 


Phosferine is a perfectly harmless preparation, and is given with equally good results to the 
children as to the adults. The advantage of taking Phosferine is immediate—it makes you 
well and keeps you fit at all times. 


Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 
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AYA 
Banish that 
Morning Headache 


by taking 
Just swallow two Genasprin tablets — dis- 


(The Safe Brand of aspirin) 
integrated in water — and the worst headache 


will vanish in a few minutes. Moreover, Gen- 
asprin is absolutely pure and its frequent use 
wiii not impair the digestion or depress the heart 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Gazette (Mar., 1919) 
writes:—“‘ We have no hesitation in describing 
Genasprin as excellent. Its purity is unquestioned 
. «« there is no doubt that many samples of aspirin 
on the market are far from being up to the B.P. 
standard. Medical men prescribing Genasprin may 
rest assured that their patients are getting a par- 
ticularly pure form of aspirin.” 

You will find the wonderful, pain-relieving pro- 
perties of Genasprin equally potent in all cases of 


TOOTHACHE NEURITIS SLEEPLESSNESS 
NEURALGIA LUMBAGO RHEUMATISM, etc. 


Send this Coupon to-day 


for FREE SAMPLE 


To GENATOSAN, Ltd., Loughborough, Leicestershire 
Please send mea Free Sample of Genasprin Tablets and 
Explanatory Booklet, I enclose a 14d. stamp for postage. 


Name 


Address 


Once you have experienced 
for yourself the manifold 
merits and uses of Genasprin 
you will take care never 
to be without it. 
Your Chemist 
sells it, price 2/- 
per bottle of 
35 tablets — 
but see that 
he gives you 
Genasprin 
not ordinary 
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Healthy Women: 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “healthy” Corsets, and 
the “* Natural Kase” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth, 


The CORSET o: HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2, 


7/11 pair 


FREE 


Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes 
from20to30. Made 
7 in finest quality Drill, ] 
Outsizes, 31 in. to 35 in., 1 6 extra. 
\ | 1) SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST 
| No bones or steels to drag, hurt or brea, 

No lacing at the back. 
Made of strong, durable drill of finest 


uality, with — suspenders, detachable for washing purposes 
t is lacod at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 


reathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder-stra 
it has a short (9-in.) busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 

& is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooksé Eyes. 
It can be easily washed at home, having nothing to rust or tarnish 
These “ Health” Corsets are spe 1 lie’ b 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golt, 
treak. Singers ancl Actresses will fin 
enable them to breathe with perfect 
housewives and those emp!oyed in occupat 
movement, appreciate the “Corset of Health 
every movement of the body, and whilst giving beauty of fig 
the most comfortable Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 


(ross your Postal Urders and make payabi to— 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, 


THE HOME 
PHYSICIAN 


or 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
RHEUMATISM 
INFLUENZA 
LS 


WRITE TO-DAY 
or 
FREE SAMPLE 


mentioning 
@eph 5 


THE PHYSICIAN’S REMEDY 
HE infallible 
which banishes 

headache in a few minutes, 
supplies nourishment to tire: 
and worn-out nerves, dispels 
pain and fortifies the whole 
system, It can be taken 
without fear, as it contains no 
dangerous drugs or narcotics 
and therefore cannot affect 
the heart. 

Sold in boxes at 1/3 and 3/- by Boots 
the Chemists, Taylors’ Drog Stores, 
and all other chemists. If nc 
stock at your local chemist, sen 
P.O. or stamps for size required, 
CEPHUS LTD., BLACKBURN, 


who will send it to you Post Free 


PHYSICIANS 
USE AND 
RECOMMEND 


CEPHOS 


That ts why 
you should 
insist on 


CEPHOS 


remedy 


the wo st 


j \ : 
i 
| | 
Write = | 
for this 
| 
| SAMPLE | 
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Convert your Plain Windows into 


PICTURESQUE LEADED 
WINDOWS! 


You can do this Yourself at a very Small 
Cost with “LANITE” Easy-fix Lead. 
“ LANITE” is pure lead and fixed without 


cutting the glass, so that draught and rain can- 
not get through. A Sample Outfit with 24 ft. 
$ in. or 48 ft. 3 in. lead, cement and brush, 
post paid, Be. (State width of lead required.) 
A special designing outfit, with stains in four 
colours, designing lead, brushes, cement, et« a 
for Stained Glass” work, 108. Pos: paid, 


CHAS. H. HAIGH & CO. 
(Dept. Q), 46 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3. 
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SEND NO MONEY \ 
Prove by free trial that this Aladdin ha 
no equal. If not satisfied return at cur 
expense. Scientific tests prove this 


GREAT 
NEW INCANDESCENT 
PARAFFIN LIGHT 


five times as efficient as the 

am best round-wick open-flame 
lamp made. Yields 80 candle- 

power of pure white light for 

70 hours ona gallon of common 
paraffin. No odour, smoke, 
noise orpumping up. Cannot 
explode. GUARANTEED. Ab- 
solutely cleau and safe— 
nothing to get out of 


order. Lights without 
days trouble, at the wick. Pays 
for itself in a few weeks. 
CHEAPER 
free WHITER 
GAS OR 


trial 


Get Yours Free. Write for ten days 
{ree trial and learn how to get yours free. 
AGENTS to demonstrate the Aladdin 
WANTED in territory where oil lamps 
are used. Experience unnecessary. The 
huge demand for the Aladdin brings big 
money to our agents. 

£200 REWARD will be given to any- 
one showing us an oil lamp equal tothe 
Aladdin in every way. Full details of 

this offer given in our circular. 


Aladdin Industries, Limited, 
11 Aladdin Building, 


136 


Southwark St.. London 


LIBRACO #83" SHELVING 


Has many advantages over any 
other type of unit bookcase. 
You can adjust the position of the 
shelves to suit the heights of your 

books. 


You can erect the shelving or take 


it down without trouble in a few 
minutes. 

You can readily extend by adding 
further bays as your library grows. 


Write for Booklet 88 


LIBRACO 


EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICES 
62, 62,Cannonst, LONDON 


ELE PHONE 


WASHING WON’T HUR 
JO 


HN BON D’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 


MARKING INK 
THE MARKS GROW BLACKER WITH TIME, 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING , 


(WHICHEVER KIND Is PREFERKED) 
Of all Stati & Stores. 
Used in the Royal Houceholds. 


hers. Chemist 


6d. & 1s. 


Wasuine Won't Hurt 


“Ask for MASCOT 


SHOES, and be sure of Reliability, 
and Comfort ——— 


ALWAYS 


reaches 
Cleans the 


THE 


‘“ADEE™ 


Window Cleaner 


every corner 
outside from 


inside. 


A “Safety First” 


labour-saving device. 


Price 3/11 


Postage 9d. 


| Holworthy Patents Ltd.,66 Victoria St.,$.W.1 
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Sole Manufacturers: 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., LTD.,—HULL. 
Branches and Depsts at 
LONDON, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL & READING 


FOR WASH AND WEAR 


Hercules Overalls and Frocks excel still 
for daily wear, both for children and adults. 
No other fabric gives greater satisfaction or 
stands such constant washing withgut losing 
its attractive appearance, Hercules Ov eralls 
are pre-eminent for everyday household 
wear on account of their durability, and 
because they are by far the greatest value 
for money. 


HERCULES is also sold by the yard for making up. 


OUR GUARANTEE, 
Every genuine Hercules Garment bears the 
Mother and Child” ticket, and is guar- 
anteed Should any Hercules Garment 
Prove unsatisfactory in wash or wear your 
draper will at once replace it FREE OF 
CHARGE. 
Most Drapers stock ~ Hercules.” If yours 
does not, please send to us for patterns. 
Mother and Child.” 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., | 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 
MANCHESTER. 


(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied) 


If you suffer from Asthma, Cafarrh or Ordinary 


Colds. Buy atin today at your chemists, 
4s. 64. atin 


KITCHEN PEST 


Cleared the Sheffield Union Workhouse after all 
other preparations had tailed he pests had so 
overrun the place that the 
suggested the bui pulled down, 
Lhe Inspector and G iS Surprised at mar 
vellous result. Post free 18, 2/10, 5)-, with 


interesting particulars, 


J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 


Black Beetles scien. 
tifically exterminated 
by 


Government Inspector 


President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 


which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 
for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: Cov. Lorp Wa. Cretr, C.V.0. T.GLENTON-KERR, 5ec 


CHIVERS’ 


CARPET SOAP 


CLEANS CARPETS LIKE 
One Tablet will Clean a Large Carpet remap. 
P. CHIVERS CO.,LTD ,9 Albany ‘Works, 


ISTEMPER 
Schemes. 
— 
“Asthma Cure 
| 
= 


Of 
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Does your | 
_ fountain pen perspire 
The ink “creeps” out of most fountain ee ee 
pens, leaving “beads of perspiration” just a See 
where you hold them. Result — inky eX 
fingers. 
The Onoto has a safety device ; it never Ee age Mga 
perspires and cannot leak. 
It is the only pen in which you can regulate 


you see a 

7 Pillar Box 
think of an 

Onoto. 


the ink supply. 


Os. 


Onoto 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY MODEL 


THOMAS DE 


\// 
LA RUE & CO., LTD., 110, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, £E.c.1. ” 


AMS MOO 


Hurry up for Turnwright's; taste its 
sweet goodness and good sweetness, 
and you'll agree there's ‘‘A Thrill of 
Delight with Every Bite.” 


Sold in daintily 

COLOURED CARDS | wrapped pieces, 

FREE.—Send a pest | and in tins. Ob- D. 

card ostage 1d. ; | tainable from all 

if envelope is nsed, | Confectioners 

postage lid) for a} If any difficulty 

delightful serirs of | is xperic 

coloured flower and =~ will send 1/ 

natural history | &2/-tin/« stfree bs 

cards. Mention | on receipt of Ib. 
“The Quiver mittance. Pe 

abroad otra: 


TURNER & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd., 
(Deot. A), BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


> AND REMODELLED TO PRESENT FASHION 
“ii , VELOUR; FELT; BEAVER 


Don't throw away that old hat which you have discarded. It seem 


it can come hack toi yu, as it will, looking for all the world Jike a new hat. In 
A. Wri novating Fs actory it will be treated skilfully ar d promptly 
and returne da The success of A, WRIGHT'S is a credit to 
the CLEVER TU TON HATWORKERS Phi is a sound money-saving offer. 


Ladies can choose trom the list of 60 aver y»nable shapes the design 
to whi h they wish their old hat remode 
) 291 43. 
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« 
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“Swan,’”’ the lifetime pen. 


The best friends of the “Swan” are its oldest 
friends. 


Who are they ? 


Many thousands of business and professional men 
(and women) in all ranks of life who have used 
“Swan” Pens for periods up to thirty years. 
They have proved by constant daily use the 
“ Swan’s” unfailing reliability and given it a 

place among their most cherished personal 
possessions. 


Self-filling Type from 15]-. Other “ Swans” 
10/6. 
OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


“SWAN” 


**LAST-DROP” 
INK BOTTLE 
Specially intended for self- 
filling pens, but just as useful 
for general purposes. The 
bottle is so designed that 
no matter how little ink is 
left the pen can take it up. 


Price — Postage 
(filled with 1 /6 i 


Swan” Ink) 


Catalocue 
Post Free 


Masir, Toop & Co., l.rp., Swan House, 133 and 135 Oxford Street, Lond 
Branches : _79 and 80 High Holborn, W.C.1; 97 Cheapside, F.C.2; 
Street, W.1; and at Exchange Street, Manchester; Paris, Prus 
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The World's Standard of 
Quality, for over a quarter 


of a century they have 
been the favourite table sweet. 


Flavoured with 
Ripe Fruit Juices 


CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., Orchard Factory. Histon. Cambs. 


THE SWEET 
ALWAYS 
APPRECIATED 


Already sweetened 
with Pure Cane Sugar 
only. 


CHOCOLATE in 


chocolate’ most 
Celicious form. 
Of High Class Grocers € Stores everywhere, 


PREPARED BY 
HJ-GREENeEGL° 
BRIGHTON 


Manufacturers of 
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Study 
at Home 


and turn your spare 
time to good account 


Are you trying to get on in the 
world? Do you wish to add to your 
income and improve your prospects 
by acquiring specialized training or 
passing professional examinations ? 
Are you, perhaps, on the threshold 
of a career ? 

Let Wolsey Hall help you. Founded 
in 1894, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, pro- 
vides individual Postal Tuition with 
or without examination in view, its 
Staff including forty-five or more 
University graduates and professional 
men, 

These tutors are in direct postal touch 
with all students. They draw up 
Courses of Study, correct students’ 
work, and solve students’ individual 
difficulties, 

Courses are provided for the under- 
mentioned and many other Exams., 
tuition being guaranteed until the can- 
didate is successful, 


London University 


Matriculation 


B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Com., LL.B., B.D. 


Matriculation is the hall-mark of a sound 
education ; it is not only the first step to a 
] don Degree, but also ex: mpts from the 
Preliminary Exams. for entrance t most 
profession Certain professional men may 
take a shortened Matric. which makes the way 
toa Devree apprec iably easier, j 


The Editor of “ The Quiver” says: 


wish t 


nend this method of doing s« 


— the 


Prospectus Free 


with Specimen Lesson (please state Exam, or 
Subject) from The Secretary, k nquiry Dept 
) 
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hereas the people of our nation do 
eat and enjoy the good toffee of 
Mackintoshs in its varied forms and flavours 


B: it known that all sellers of sweets do 
now stock and supply a toffee of old 
fashioned character made according to 
an old time recipe and being exceedingly 
pleasant to taste. 


now then by these presents that this new 
sweetmeat is a worthy addition to the 
famous Mackintosh Toffees -de-Luxe~ 
in which good — of all ages Find 
unending satisfaction. 


sk at ye sweetshoppe this day For- 
Mackinfosh’s 


OLD ENGLISH 
Toffee de Luxe 
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Why you should test the 
revitalising effect of 


The True Restorative 


SANATOGEN 


OT on unsupported statement, but on EVIDENCE — 
authentic, unbiassed evidence — does Sanatogen base its 
claim to your attention. Here are typical specimens of that 


evidence. Spend a minute reading them, and you will realise that 
you ought to have tried Sanatogen long ago! 


. As a GENERAL TONIC: 


**Sanatogen gives tone and resistance to the nervous tissues; helps the 
gastric functions ; improves appetite ; increases the power of assimila- 
tion of food, and restores the general nutrition of the body ” — writes 
an Associate of King's College, London, 


2. In NERVOUS DISORDERS: 


“As a curative agent Sanatogen supplies the much-needed nutrition to 
the nervous system as well as the necessary fillip to heart, stomach, 
liver and other organs. The patient sleeps ; his energy of mind and 
body is gradually restored, and he loses his depression of spirits ” — 
writes a Physician in the Medical Press. 


3. In ANAEMIA: 


“Tt is evident that Sanatogen acts as a strong stimulus as far as the 
recuperative powers of the blood are concerned ” — writes Professor 
Mann in the Lancet. 


4. In DIGESTIVE AILMENTS: 


“Obviously our first step is to improve the digestive powers of the stomach. 
This Sanatogen does, and does effectually ” — writes a Physician in 
the General Practitioner. 


5. In DEBILITY AND INSOMNIA : 


“The insomnia of long duration had produced great debility ; treatment 
of every kind had no result. Sanatogen, two teaspoonsful thrice 
daily, was prescribed, and at the end of a fortnight the improvement 
was marked and sleep was normal” — writes a Physician in the 
General Practitioner. 


Buy a 2 3 tin of Sanatogen at your Chemist’s to-day. 
GENATOSAN, LIMITED LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
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SUNRISE AT ST. IVES. 
“And as the morning steals upon the nicht, 
**Melting the darkness. bs 
The Tempest. 


general recognition are of the weightiest description. 


the Mediterranean Riviera. 


impress on the retina of one’s eyes. 
Thirdly there is the Atlantic influence. 


lying between Cornwall and the West Indies. 
from the Ocean has a wonderfully bracing effect upon the human frame. 


“ Holiday Haunts” Guide for 1923, Price 6d. at stations and offices, o 
to the Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, W.2. 


FELIX J. C. POLE, General Manager. 


CORNWALL is now generally recognized to be of all English counties the one pre- 


eminently suitable for Autumn and Winter Holidays or residence, and its claims to this 
First there is the climate—tivalling for mildness and equability the best resorts on 


Secondly there is the splendid range of coast scenery from Newquay to St. Ives— 
St. Ives to Penzance; Penzance to The Lizard—-lhe Lizard to Falmouth— Falmouth 
to Fowey—Fowey to Looe, etc., scenery which, once seen, leaves an ever-enduring 


1 The county juts out into that mighty ocean, 
and the prevailing breezes carry ozone-laden air across the enormous expanse of water 


‘The pure air and the constant breeze 


The G.W.R. Co. are continuing their excursion and tourist bookings to Cornwall throughout October. 
Full details of Train Services and (€ heap Facilities can be obtained at any G.W.R. station and office. 


r Is. by post upon application 
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BLOUSES 
ready to wear are obtam 
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—wery Silky, Rich Looking, Light and Graceful. 
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“THE QUIVER” NEW PROGRAMME—See page 1201 


The Editor’s Announcement Page 


“IS JOURNALISM A GOOD CAREER?” 
By Sir PHILIP GIBBS 


Next month I am starting the first number of a 
New Volume, and there will be many notable items. 
The first article deals with Journalism as a Career, and 
is written by Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E. Other articles 
will be ‘* An Afternoon with Madame Tetrazzini,” ‘‘!s 
the Novel Played Out ?” by Marie Harrison, ‘ Legal 
Problems of Mistress and Maid,” by Helena Normanton, 
Barrister-at-Law, &c. 

The new Serial is by DAVID LYALL—an old 
QuIvER favourite. 

Fuller particulars will be found 


in ‘*Between Ourselves” and in the 
extract from my new programme on 


page 1201. 
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The Bread 
for YOU 


ICH in nourishment 
-—that is an essential. 
Digestive, too, as all good 
bread ought to be. But, 
more than this, HOVIS 
is doubly delicious—and 


appetising to a degree. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


Jason never 
irritates 


It is Jason Underwear that makes it 
possible for folk with sensitive skin 
to have the protection of pure wool 
underclothing. 


For the exclusive Jason Finish 
renders the pure wool fabric so 


delightfully soft and fine that there 
is not the slightest hint of irritation. 


ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 


Drapers and Outfitters Everywhere 
for Ladies, Children and Men 


For those who de 


ire a lower-priced underwear the 
“Olympic” 


Brand has been introduced, which 
carries exactly the same guarantees regarding value 
and satistaction a Jason. 


Jason Underwear Co., Leicester. 
@).13. 


Sole Manufacturers. 
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Hanpy S1zE—Ideal 
for travellers, office /9) 


use, week-end bag - 


HovusEHOLD S1zE— 
most suitable for 


regular family use 


29-Carat Reputation 


If reputations were hall-marked, that 
of ENO’s “ Fruit Salt ” would certainly 
be graded 22-carat. 

ENO is a product that is surpassingly 
fine in quality, in taste, and in the good 
it confers. Its fair name is of no mush- 
room growth—-for more than fifty years 
ENO has been the standard saline 
among the enlightened races of the world. 

Health is a precious jewel which 
should not be debased. You have a 

ENOS Sterling safeguard in Nature’s Golden 
Rule of Health: 


trated, most pleasant 
in taste, and entirely 


free from harsh Karst thing every morning, drink 


mineral salts, sugar or 
@ Slass of water, warm or cold, 
icing Sparkling with a dash of ENO 


THE WORDS “FRUIT SALT” AND ENO ARE THF RFGISTERED TRADE MARKS 
OF J.C ENO LTD., LONDON, S.E.14 
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Conscience 
People talk of acting accord- Vi, 
ing to the dictates of their 
conscience. But conscience ¥ ° 
is no more infallible than 
one’s watch. You may teat , 
the station in good time for 
the train—according to your ? 
watch. But the train wiil 
not wait if your watch is 
wrong. 
Keep your watch right = 


by standard time, and then 
follow it. Keep your con- 
science right, too, and follow 
it. Use the brains God has 
given you to determine what 
is right and what is wrong 
—and then follow the gleam. 


lf 


It was conscience unin- 
structed that burned the 
martyrs. 
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"She stood by the vestry door waiting for Henry while he Drees 1 
counted the money. He took up a handful and put in by 2 
his pocket and turned”. 1127 


tof 


Janet Seymout 


empty 


it with careful 


sleeves and pockets 


MON 


Jennefte Lee 


ear summet 


busy with Henry's clothes, and she drew 
hung on the 


$ superintendent of St 


sk anything better of 


ad a catchy rhythm 


Andrew's Sundavy- least a dozen 1 


day— light blue stepped—her fingers had 


a little breeze from the south- little stiffness in the lining of 
the warm sun flooding down, along the lower edge—his 
veach trees and on the She poked at it and loosened something, 
the back yard. A day that pushed it up towards a_ hole 
glad to be alive. of the pocket. 
up since daybreak, in and The edge of a card 


thread that came away 


of coats and trousers and dropped it with a= click 
the litthe breeze from the nothing but chain-stitch! 
semblances of Henry. pound for the suit, and 
creased lege and examined seams not even fastened! 
smoothed out what might She moved on to th 


incipient moth trace, but down, The sun fi 
only a bit of chalk dust. She = made shadowy patteins on 
fingers. . .. the peaches were begi 
were Henry’s Sunday ones, —they would be ripe in a lit 
dust came from the black soft furry sides gave het 
Sunday-school room. Henry sensuous content. . . . She 


-since two years before their Janet's pride that there wa 
to give away. 
the bit of dust thoughtfully Her eves left the branche 
at the sun—the line between tentedly on Henry's clothe 
‘from the brightness of the sun — shaking in the breeze. They 
discontent or worry. She did = more than mere empty semblances 
life than just this She liked to atch them sway 
a fresh wind for the semi breeze and hin. rot only because 
of Henry's clothes getting a good airing, but beca 
garment stretched from het 59 like Henry! She saw Henry 
far as the peach trees, and them, working for her and 
€went down the line slowly, shaking out walking to and from the bank 
and humming to He never spared himself 
new tune that the children where she was concerned that 
vesterday It was not a be had—in the kitchen, outside 
and she had rebuked them she needed it, clothes better 
at the top of their voices, afford. Henry would eo without 
and melody, and necessary, but she must have 
her-elf he went down But Henry was never sl 
the line approvil He 
ached th ) ch tree He well She did ( hov 


appeared in the hole, 
it up with a little 
line soaking up — tucked it in her dress absently, 


he sun and cleanliness from examining the hole and pulling 


1 
e peacn 


neg throug] 


ins, and there 
had been superintendent for plenty to give away It 


and rested con- 


ell 
‘Tint in| 
| 
= 
inl | 
| overhead. Oat, 
west, and at, 
ning on t and 
thes-line tom 
ide 
She had be 
the hou 
id now they 
e fresh air. She 
\ long row of annoyance— 
sts flapped Henry paid five 
ith-west the ends of the 
she smoothed 
sternly, ane trees and sat 
ve been a 1 the leaves 
ved to be ‘'r lifted face 
ished hing 1o redden 
The trou ec while. The 
1 the ch: a feeling of 
ard in t] uld put up at 
a would be 
tt s plenty 
and 
nething 
to her, 
| in the 
ey were 
ey were 
ving in 
hildren, 
a day. 
is only 
est must 
p when 
e could 
mself if 
st. 
eved 
looked 
nage 1 it, 
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and she had given over trying to under- 


stand. But she glowed a ‘ittle in the com- 
fortable sense of Henry’s thrift... . A new 
car stood in the barn. Henry bought it last 
week. He would have his licence to- 
morrow. 

She got up and went over to the im- 
provised garage and opened the door, The 


new car glimmered at her in the dusk. It 
was not a cheap thing. Henry had waited 

he had walked twice a day so as to atlord a 
decent She and 


door. smooth 


one. moved over to it 
the She liked the 
sense of weight the heavy door gave her, 


opened 


and the shining glass and upholstered sott- 
ness. 
After a minute she stepped into 


it... . Something white on the rug caught 
her eye, and she bent and picked it up 
a small card covered with figures in Henry’s 
She turned it over- 
the card from the lining of his coat—it 


tine, close hand. it Was 


must 


have fallen from her dress as she bent ove 
in stepping up into the car. She ex 
amined it idly and wondered whether he 
had missed it. Lucky she found it! There 
were dates by the figures, the last one yes 
terday. . She leaned back in the com 


fortable upholstered seat wondering a little 
what Henry had been doing with money 
yesterday—Sunday. The springs and 
padded cushions gave her a sense of well 
being, and slowly her eyes closed. 

When she opened them she started and 
smiled. Henry stood holdir 
foot on the running-board. 


ig the door, his 
She rubbed het eyes. 
He laughed and climbed in beside her. 
“Caught in the act!” 
“T went to sleep,” she admitted. 
half ashamed. 


She was 


“Pretty nice place to sleep com 


fortable car!” 


pretty 
He laughed again and put 
his arm along the back of the seat and drew 


her to him. She rested against him. She 
knew Henry was pleased. She wondered 
how long she had slept. She must go in 
and get luncheon, 

“What time is it?” 

“Early—I came home little after 


twelve.” 

must get luncheon.” 

He did not reply-—he was staring at some 
thing on her lap—he reached a stiff hand, 
his lips half set. 


She looked down at the card and picked 
hi up. 

“T found it in your coat She held it 
out. 


He took it almost roughly. “It was not 


there this morning,” he said. 

She looked out at the clothes flapping in 
the wind. 

* Did you need it this morning ?” 
The ton 


‘I got along. Was casual, 


“It was in the lining, slipped down 
your Sunday coat.” Her dark face was 
drowsy with sleep. She regarded him 


happily. 
He bent and kissed the halt-parted lips 
“Glad found it, Janet! He put th 
card in his pocket. He 
wholly at case. 
the 


you 


Was smil 
“Suppose | drive 


o 
down at 
children 


get bring them home?” H 


stepped on to the running-board. 
“You can't 


without a licence!” 


He laughed and patted his pocket. 


*Did you get it: Her faced glowed 

got it!” He was proud and con- 
tented—inaster of her, and of the car, and of 
all the highways of the State of Ohio, 

Phe rest of the dav was filled with excit 
ment—momentous trying out of the cat 


tear of Henry's driving and pride in it. Hi 


was a hero in the eyes of his family—no 
ever drove a car betere. 

It was not till Janet was falling asleep 
she recalled the card as it iv in het lap) 
She saw Henry's fae oking dow 


| 
it, and the last date beside the figures. | 


Was stamped on her brain—the  fifteent 
Phat was yesterday, she thought drow 

What had Henry been doing = wit 
money yesterday—on Sunday Oh, ves, 


The 
collections in 
No 


must 


the 


question laughed itselt 
church and Su 
school. rest him 


for even on sul 


She remember to mend 
\nd she tell 
ide her Henry Seymour lay k 
darkness. 
He put 
encircled the 
1 to feel her near 


rt tl 


por ket, 
\nd bes 


aslet p- 


before the 


hould 
an 


knew he leep tor hours 
out an arm 
shoulders. He 

Phere h 
in the 


Wants I 
ad been an awkward mome! 


parage. Hle drew a deep breath 


was not likely to guess! His arm ¢ 
the shoulders tightened. No one coul 
guess, and fanet would the 
More likely ( olone | Dok ol | rit! N 
Dole was fool. But) Ambrose Tal 
There was a Sunday morning last sumn 
when he had leaned forward peerme 
money on the plate as if he could n t bel 
hi eves But Tait could not quest 
thre Peller of the City National Bat 
In the darkne Hlenry’s mout et ina li 
tim dine of satista id t 


the 
4 
mt 
stop 
ne 
By 
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\ 
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t 
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re 
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the game for fifteen years for nothing--or to 


caught now 


He lay with the grim look on his face. 


them get a better man—if they could! 
knew, and they knew, what his name 
ood for. There would be a good many 
mpty ‘pe ws in St. Andrew's next Sunday 


ming if it were not for Henry Seymour, 
t and unimpeac hablk , on the left of the 
middle aisle. The figures on the little card 
re only a percentage on his name and 
time. The percentage would have to 
toep—ought to have stopped long ago. 
they had not needed it for vears now— the 
itle fiddling sums each week—only he'd 
t the habit! He smiled in the darkness. 


hat was it—-just a bad habit! Well, he'd 


set the habit of paying back, that was what 
had kept the card for it held a record 
every cent he had borrowed.” Fool 
tto have looked in the lining this morn 
when he searched hurriedly. 


But she had not guessed. He drew the 
eping shoulder closer. His lips touched 
hair, There was nothing in the world 
would not do for janet He would sell 
| for her—he wondered how much his 
was worth! He wa leepy now, his 
rest. He would he pin to pay back 
\men! he said aloud. She stirred 
amily. 
What is it, Henry 
Not 
| thou t | heard you peak. 
No. You dreamed it, | eues 
Perhaps did. She miled and slept 


houlder. 


II 
lL was when she was mending the hole in 
the pocket next day that she tirst knew 
ame sure She stared at t un 
Me could not have told how or when the 
m touched her, it seemed to her she 
it all in a minute 
Perhaps in the hours of leep while Henry 
ur Was explain o carefully him 
lat it w only a percentage, perhaps 
en filtered throueh to het 
But of this Janet had no elimp C, ONY the 
iden, final pang when she knew 
There might have been a dozen su picions 
sored in the past he could not tell, 
fonly felt as if the fatal card had burned 


ah le down through the lining of Henry's 
‘at into her own sou! 


CONSCIENCE MONEY 


She put her hands to her head, pushing 
the hair, something. She 
saw herself the first year they were married 


back staring at 


she was wearing a new costume and a 
new hat—Easter morning. She stood by the 
Vestry doo waiting for Henry while he 
ecunted the meney on the plate. He took 
up a handful and put in his pocket and 
turned. How he had laughed out sud 
denly —high shrill—not a_ bit like 
Henry's laugh. But she had no suspicion, 
and no suspicion when he ijaid a crackling 
new bill on the plate and explained that 


She shivered now, 
He 


next 


he was making change. 
looking blankly at the coat in her lap. 
had ot the 
morning to pay the laundress he 


given her some change 


insisted on 


her having. Of course, that was why he 
needed change—to leave for the laundress. 
He explained it casually when he handed 
her the money. He need not have ex- 


plained, 


She put the coat from her as if it scorched 


Thief and hypocrite ! 

She could have loved a thief—a man who 
tcok he stood 
up to it. But superintendent of the Sunday- 

ot She 
and her hands were cold. 
sat 
countrified 
0k. It had 
he world for Henry 
married her 


her. 


his own where found it and 


school, treasurer the church, 
felt a little sic k, 

Het dark 
before het 
humble 


considered a step up 


smooth face as she staring 


and 
been 


had 
its 


something 
in dazed 


when he she knew 
But for 
Her pride was all in her husband, 
making his way unaided pride in him and 
in the children who had such a father. 

\ dozen of her fear 
in on her. tlow had she been so blind? 
Phe 


evervbody 


Seymoul 
that 
ide 


herself sne had never had any 


confirmations rushed 


She 


} 


church have 


She 


covered her eves. would 


to know would know. 
shive red. 
It money 


put it in the collection plate each Sunday! 


she could earn money—save 


What could she save or earn? How much 
did the heures on the card come to? She 
tried to think, but her head ached. If she 


put money in the plate every Sunday Henry 
would be 

She threw the thought from her and stood 
up. It all 
black women in Easter 


looking 


taking 


those 


ke ned 
and the 


men 
coats 
at the minister quiet and still 
Henry's face at 
end of the pew reticent and grave 


stained ela s hight 


\ horn was 
She 


sounding from the back of the 
put her hands quickly to her 
Then she took them down 


house, 


ears. 
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She went 


THE QUIVER 


to the screen door and looked out. 


The new 
car was coming out of the garage—Henry 
at the wheel, his face eager in his new toy. 
She saw the bees circling about the peach 
trees. Henry was tooting the horn and 
smiling at her. She felt suddenly very 


lonely. How did people pray—not merely 
mumble, but /ray—when they needed to? 
She turned back into the room. 


ill 
E called to her at the side 
door, then he honked and waited, 
and called again. He prolonged 


the call, making it pulse a little. He 
liked the sense of his new voice—his 
finger on a valve honking gently. A sense 
of extended power ran from the honk up 
into his arms and down into his legs. He 
could run and not be weary, walk and not 
faint—with a six-cylinder attachment! He 
smiled at the thought—the familiar words 
made a kind of chant in his mind. Run and 
not be weary, walk and not faint. 

He leaned back in the car and honked 
gently and persistently. Power came to a 
man like that! Saving, and pinching, and 
hard work—watching it grow—the beginning 
of power. Men ceasing to ignore him, 
ceasing to snub him, deferring to him— 
afraid! His finger on the button sent out 
a shrill call. He opened its throat and 
called for Janet. 

She came to the window and looked out 
through the curtain. 

“Ready?” he called happily. 

She shook her head. “I don’t think I 
will go, Henry.” 

“Not go!” He opened the door of the 
car and sprang out. His feet in their thin 
shoes struck the sieps lightly as he came 
up. Her eyes followed them--every detail 
of his neat, trim figure. 

She turned, shrinking a little, as he came 
in the door. 

“What's up?” he demanded. 

“T am busy—dozens of things to do!’ 
She faltered at his look as if she were the 
guilty one, 

“Leave them! ” 


His tone was expansive 
and tender. 


He came over to her, but she 
drifted from the window, and the table came 
He halted. 


“Come on!” he said coaxingly. 


between. 


y. “We'll 
just make it—pick up the children and go 


for a spin! 
But she shook her head 


“T'd rather not, 
Harry. 


I’d really rather not.” She had not 


called him Harry for years, and a little look 
of pity touched the name, but he ignored it, 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. He 
studied her face. 

“T have to mend your coat, for one 
thing.” She hurried on breathless. Why 
had she mentioned the coat? “And I went 
yesterday, you know, for a long drive—al] 
the afternoon.” 

“It takes away all my pleasure not to 
have you with me.” 

“Yes, I know.” A little sigh escaped her. 

“Please, Henry!” She spread out her 
hands. 

“Oh, all right!” He turned away. He 
did not offer to come round the table to 
touch her, and a breath of relief crossed her 
face. 

He looked back from the door. 

“VTll get the children—take ’em a little 
way and then come back. It’s no fun with- 
out you!” 

She smiled wanly. She hoped the strained 
lines in her face did not show. She sus- 
pected she was grimacing, and she knew she 
was trembling all through. She heard him 
get in and slam the door—the rich, heavy 
slam of the well-built door—and she listened 
for the noiseless, smooth-rolling wheels as 
the car slid away. She sank to her knees 
by the table, crouching a little and holding 
on... down the street she heard the faintly 
calling horn—the Sunday-school superinten- 
dent’s new car signalling someone to get out 
of the way. 

She brought the coat to the window and 
pulled up the lining of the pocket and 
threaded her needle. 
a stern line. 


Her mouth was set in 


She was not clever—like some wome: 
All she could think and feel was that 
would not touch the money—she would 
never touch it! But the children must have 
things. They must have clothes and schoo! 
ing, such as other children had. Why did 
she mind so fiercely for the children ? 

They were his children. 

The hands on the coat gripped it. He 
was as close te her as that! //er childret 
shared the Seymour blood, and now the 
were sharing the blood-money! 


+h 
laughed hysterically. She gathered up t 
coat in her hands. Was she going crazy: 
She went to her room and hung up the 
shes 


coat and washed her hands, rubbing 
hard with soap and using the brush harsh) 
on them. Suppose she took the children 
away? Would the law let her have the 

dren? 


nr 


Was there any law about children 
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and hypocrites? If you shrink from a man’s 
soul more than his body—is there any law 
about that? 

Her hands shook. She rinsed them care- 
fully, and dried them and hung up the 
towel. She would have to tell. Everyone 
would know the taint in their blood. 

She heard the children’s voices in the 
yard. She went down hastily. 

' They came running in, breathless and 
excited. 

“He wouldn’t go but just a little way. 
He said it’s no fun without you, mother. 
Come on, mother, go and get your hat and 
come on. Just a little way. 
do!” 

She quieted them and set them to helping 
her get supper. 

How was she to face to-morrow, and the 
next day? She saw that the car would 
come between her and the children. 

At supper she saw Henry watching her 
covertly, but she would not let him guess 
that she knew. She must not let him 
guess, ‘That would bring him close to her 
in spirit—she would never let him come 
near again—she fought against it. She 
would not share his shame with him. 

After supper, when the children had 
finished their lessons, she sent them to bed. 
She was very tired and longed to go her- 
self, but after an instant’s hesitation she 
went out and sat on the porch. 

Henry had been drifting restlessly about the 
house. Now she heard the clink of tools in 
the garage. She watched a flashlight 
twinkle. He was doing something to the 
car. 

He came in at last and washed his hands, 
ind sat on the lower step, pushing back his 
hair. 

“Warm work,” he said. 

“Yes, there is always a good deal to do 
on a car, isn’t there?’ 
and even. 

“Quite a lot. 


Oh, please 


Her tone was cool 


To-morrow I’ve got the 
lay off, and we're going by ourselves—just 
yu and me, the two of us.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” 

He turned a little on the step. 

“Too busy, I suppose?” There was a 
hint of hardness in his voice—a note she 
had never heard in it before. 

“It isn’t just that. I find I don’t care 
for the car—I don’t enjoy it as I expected 
to,” 

There was silence a minute 
“Then I shall sell it.” 

“Very well, perh ips it would be best.” 


CONSCIENCE MONEY 


He stared at her, up through the dusk 
towards her. 

“You mean that? ” 

“Tf you do—yes.” 

He was quiet a minute, 

“You're afraid of my driving. You don’t 
trust my driving, that’s it! ” 

Her heart leaped. Here was the way 
opened to her. 

“Perhaps it is that,” she said thoughtfully, 
“that I don’t quite trust—your driving.” 

After a moment he 
temptuously. 


laughed con- 


“Any grocer’s boy can drive,” he said. 

She did not reply. And they sat in 
silence. After a time he got up and went 
towards the garage. A moon shone just 
above the peach trees, and the yard glim- 
mered faintly. The figure crossing the 
yard seemed to move unsteadily and the 
bent shoulders stooped and wavered. The 
door of the garage rolled together with a 
dull thud. 


IV 


N his office at the bank Henry Seymoui 
sat making listless marks on a piece of 
paper. They were not investments noi 

computations, just meaningless, idle marks 
while his brain wrestled. 

He saw her there on the porch with the 
moon touching her faintly. What had 
brought that look to her face? She had 
never criticized him, even in little things 
The hand making the listless marks 
trembled. She trusted him with every 
thing, even to buying her clothes and select 
ing her hats. The thin mouth smfled. He 
saw Janet, and the waiting look turned to 
him in the milliner’s shop, and_ the 
milliner’s frank amusement. 

That first time—that Easter hat. The 
marks went more slowly. He wanted hei 
to have it, and he “borrowed ” the money 
next day—Easter Sunday. He meant to 
put it back, but she needed things, and the 
children. And he “borrowed” again. He 
had done it with his eyes open. The bent 
Other men 
borrowed—to go to college, to start busi- 
ness, to build a house. Well, he had 
borrowed money to make his wife happy 
and by God he’d done it—till this thing 
happened! What had happened—what was 
the matter? His lips contracted with 
thought 


shoulders shrugged a_ little. 


He figured a minute on the pad. 
He looked at it thoughtfully. 
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***Every Sunday for more than fifteen years money has been 
taken from the collection plate of St. Andrew’s Church'’’—-». 11 


Sydney Seymour Lucas 


Drawn by 


THE QUIVER 


He would begin to pay next week. 


He 
must not put too much back at any one 
time—he must be careful. 

He turned over 
scription to the Medical Mission—a good, 
big one that everyone would know about, 


sub- 


various plans. 


talk about. His shoulders expanded subtly 
as he figured. 

He shook his head. Janet would have to 
know about that, and he could never per- 
suade her to endow a hospital when her own 
childrea might need a doctor. Janet was a 
fierce mother. His eyes smiled, then they 
remembered, and questioned. What was 
the trouble? He must find out—he would 
make her tell him. He was master yet. 
He had never failed to get his will. His 
shoulders straightened. He returned to his 
figurés. 

He dallied with the idea of putting in a 
stained-glass window—in memory of his 
mother. The look in his eyes narrowed. 
He saw his mother, a small, thin woman, 
weak and afraid; he heard her petty lies to 
the neighbours—white lies! He saw the 
light from the window falling on Janet’s 
face, and on his own hair growing whiter 
with the years—a respectable old age in 
the pew in St. Andrew’s Church. 

His hand shook, and he tried to work it 
all over into stained-glass. 


v 


F TER a few days it came to be under- 
Aen that the new car was not ready 
to use. It needed something done to 

it before he could take them out. 

When they besought him to hurry he only 
nodded vaguely. The smug serenity of his 
face was broken up; he went about gazing 
furtively at Janet, and at the children, and 
at the directors of the bank. 

rhe first time Janet found the puzzled, 
broken look fixed on her she turned away 
hastily. 

One of the children developed a cough, 
and she moved to the child’s room to take 
care of her. 

He wondered 


whether Caroline’s cough 


was really very bad. He wakened in the 
night once or twice and heard it, and 
heard Janet’s soothing voice. 

Yes, of course it was the cough—it was 


quite croupy. He went to sleep comforted. 
But in the morning he was not so sure. 


Janet’s glance never rested on him. She 
was busy with the children. And when he 
came from the bank she wa ewine or 


reading. He was thirsty for one of the long, 
slow glances from her dark eyes, that had 
built up his life—the foundation stones on 
which his home rested—that trustful look in 
Janet’s eyes. His own shifted in 
distress. 

He shivered in his loneliness and tried to 
draw nearer to her. There seemed to be a 
thin wall of ice that lay between them. He 
could see her through it and hear her voice, 
but he could not touch her. 

And curiously not for a minute did he sus- 
pect that she had surprised his secret. He 
had been safe so long that he had lost all 
sense of fear towards it—he could not con- 
ceive of her knowing his secret. 

On the following Sunday he slipped a 
generous contribution into the plate before 
he deposited it on the table in front of the 
altar. Then he turned with his slow, soft, 
discreet step to the pew on the left of the 
middle aisle. 

Janet, sitting with downcast eyes, did not 
look up as he approached, and when he sat 
down he did not feel the little filaments of 
love and pride reach out and surround him. 

He was very lonely as he bowed his head 
on the pew-rail in front and listened to the 
blessing invoked on te offering of the day. 

The next week he managed to make a 
small return to the bank. He had kept the 
way open, and the discrepancy was not dis- 
covered. He would be able to pay back all 
his “loans” like this a little at a time. 
His investments had prospered beyond his 
most hopeful expectation, and he devoted 
himself with a kind of grim intensity t 
paying off. He ever developed a kind of 
zest in devising ways in which he might do 
right without being found out. 

He thought with his little grim smile that 


furtive 


paying took more skill sometimes than 
borrowing. His thin keen face grew watch- 
ful. 


On the fourth Sunday when alone in the 
vestry he bent to the collection plate, stack- 
ing silver and copper in neat piles and 
smoothing crumpled notes, he received 
shock. 

Among 
velopes 


the little scattered brown en 
containing weekly offerings 
opened one and took out the contents. 

His near-sighted glasses bent closer. 

A little label was folded round the notes 
and marked “Conscience Money.” 

He took out his handkerchief and wiped 
his forehead and replaced the handkerchiel 

His fingers trembled 


Thev opened the notes slowly and counted 
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them—five pounds, and in the bottom of the 
envelope three loose shillings. 

He shook out the shillings and stacked 
them with the others and threw the envelope 
aside. 

After a minute he picked it up and put it 
with the slip of paper in his pocket. Ilis 
lips moistened themselves slowly. 

A sudden glow of relief spread through 
kim—he was not alone in the world. 
in the church was a 


some- 
one else sinner—like 
himself, 

He sat staring at it; his head fell forward 
to the table where the money lay untouched. 
He drew a long breath. 
how lonely he had been. 

His heart went out to this other man— 
groping. He gathered up the money and 
put it away, and took his hat from the table. 

In the vestibule he met Colonel Dole and 
to him—his eyes did not 
It might be the colonel 
who was lonely—as lonely as he was. He 
went home with slow, thoughtful 

Passing the Catholic church he looked up, 
then he hurried with swift feet. He had a 
sudden vision of himself entering the high 
door and passing into the incense-laden air, 


He had not guessed 


stopped to speak 
shirk or shift away. 


step. 


straight up to one of those narrow confes- 


sional boxes. ‘There with his lips to the 
opening he would, 
VI 
HE next Sunday he watched with 
quick veiled glance each envelope laid 
on the plate as he passed it into the 


n circumspect 
the moncy 

in more than once; it 
letect what 


pews and received 1 
hands. He fe 
label would be pal 


be easy ( 


again 


It su with the 


hand dropped 


he watched 
with almost 
the 
The inset ption lay before him: 
Money,” 


there when 


he opened envelopes. 
Conscience 


neat letters 
He could not be 


printed in small, 


Where h 


ure, ad it come 

from? Somewhere there on the middle 

le. That was the important part of the 

hurch. He ran them over in his mind. 
All the pillar were in the middle ai le, 

He scanned the inscription and put it in 
his pocket with the other. It comforted him 
to fee] it there } loneliness hurt le ss 
Whoever the ma wa who had put the 
money in the plate he was Ik lonely for 


the man. 
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His thought ran to other men who did 
wrong. He began to search out the words 
of Christ for them. There was the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. Why his father made 
a feast for him! 

He rather liked the Prodigal Son. He 
read it over several times. He grew to 
watching men who came to the bank, and 
when old Simon Foster asked a loan of 
thirty days he granted it. He knew old 
Foster was not quite straight—he would 
have turned it down a month ago. Now he 
protected the bank, but he made the loan. 

He had a sense that the furtive look left 
the man’s eyes when he told him the bank 
would accept his note. His shoulders 
straightened a little. Henry Seymour, look- 
ing at him with half-hungry eyes, had a feel- 
ing of rejoicing. The fellow would make 
good! They would show Ambrose Tait 
with his cast-iron goodness a thing or two! 


“Remember,” he said as the man was 
leaving the room, “we're taking a risk on 


you and stretching a point on that extra 
hundred.” 

The man turned and looked at him. 

“JT shall make good,” he said. -At the 
door he looked back. “You needn’t 
afraid,’? he nodded. 

And Henry Seymour sat looking at the 
closed door. There was a little tightening 
at his throat. He went into the vault and 


be 


brought out a ledger and made a brief 
entry. Then he stepped out of range of the 


erilled window and made a transfer of notes 
to an envelope, and carried the envelope 


and ledger back the 


to vault. No one 
would ever trace it! 
He came out with his head held high. It 


was his last payment. 
found out. 


He would never be 


Vil 


ND each Sunday he watched the plate 
for ll-tale envelope. The first 
glimmer of the truth that flashed te 

him left him spee¢ hless. 

All that went about her 
duties, quiet and controlled, his eyes fol- 
her. Janet was paying conscience 

The irony of it scorned him. 


the te 


week as. she 
lowed 


money! 


Then the next Sunday he knew to a 
certainty. 

He sat a long time in the vestry, the 
money spread on the table before him. 
Through the window came the sound of a 
street car clanging by. What had Janet 
done? 


) 
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“Conscience Money secret ! 

He counted the notes slowly, his fingers 
trembling. 

What had Janet needed money for -more 
money than he could give her’ ‘The ques- 
tion wrenched him with a pang. He had 
sold his soul—such as it was—and it was 
not enough. 

But it must have been earlier—before they 
were married. He drew a breath. He saw 
her dark face and trustful eyes looking at 
him—Janet when he first knew her. His 
heart gathered her up and shielded her—she 
must never know he had guessed. 

He put the “conscience money ” back in 
the brown envelope and tucked it in his 
pocket, placing an equivalent in the plate. 

As he walked home he blessed the good 
fortune that made him treasurer of the 
church funds. Suppose some other man 
were in his place? He saw again her 
gentleness, the dark eyes with their quiet 
look; he could not tet her be lonely. 

All that week he gave no thought to the 
money he had taken; his thought was 
centred on Janet, to make her less un- 
happy. He gave her a larger allowance, 


and she took it without comment. 

The next Sunday the conscience envelope 
contained it all. He put it into the colle 
tion with grim look. 

If it had eased the trouble in her face he 
would not have begrudged it, but she 
seemed only to withdraw more into herself, 
and he could not follow her. 

Then suddenly the thought came to him 
Suppose he told her--let her know that he 
understood? Told her everything. No, he 
could not do that. He saw her look of 
withdrawal change to loathing. Whatever 
Janet had done she had not stolen from the 
Lord—trust money! He could net beat 
that look of hers. But if it made her less 
lonely ? 

It was in the vestry the thought came to 
him. He had taken the money from the 
envelope and was counting it, and sud- 
denly Janet's face came between him and 
the notes in his hand—to make her less 
lonely. He stopped counting. 

He sat a long time looking at it. He caw 
his sin in Janet's eyes, as they would look 
when he told her. For the first time he 
knew it as sin—it grew a hideous thine in 
its smallness. He had betrayed his trust. 
and he must tell Janet So sin was like 
this! And Janet suffered like this! She 
despised herself, and she was alone with 
herself, despising herself! 


When he came in she looked up—the first 
time in weeks it scemed to him—only a 
flitting glance. But he saw deep into he: 
eves —the horror and suffering there—before 
he turned away. Every breath of his body 
belonged to her; they might break his bones 
and he would not cry out if it saved her a 
pang. He would give his naked soul for 
her. 

After dinner he asked her timidly to go 
for a walk. She hesitated, and then got her 
hat. There was no excuse she could give, 
and it seemed a relief to get away from the 
house for a few hours. The house was so 
full of memories that had turned to bitter- 
ness. The hill-sides would be clean. 

She came down looking almost cart tree, 
and he glanced at her happily. The furtive 
look left his eyes, the y were only alert to 
protect her. He took a book she carried in 
her hand. 

‘I thought we might like to read,” she 
said. 

“Ves.” He understood. She was _ too 
burdened to talk; it would be easier to read, 
He longed to surround her and lift hei 
carry her spirit in his heart 

hey passed out of a gate at the rear of 


the house The closed door of the garage 
might have drawn their gaze as they passed, 
but they did not glance towards it, yet each 
knew that the other was thinking of the 
shining car shut awav in the dimness. 

“Want to eo Willow-brook wav?” 
asked, as they passed into a vacant lot 

She nted, and they struck across 
another field that led to a lane, and came 
out by a brook edged with willows 

They climbed the slope from its bank and 
turned looking back to the town The root 
showed among the trees, and the church 
spire above them lifted a pointing finger 
After a minute she turned away. ‘The birds 
were migrating. A flock of warblers flitted 
in the willows. 

He made a place for her to sit at the foot 
of a birch tree, and threw himself on the 
ground near her. She leaned back against 
the smooth trunk, her eves closed and het 
hands Jistless in her lap. 

Looking up under half-lifted lids he saw 
the worn face—its look of loneliness and 
gentle pain 

He reached his hand to the book and 
opened it Presently he began to read. 

It was a collection of essavs on hum 


behaviour and life \s he read on in hi 
smooth, well-modulated voice the quiet 
} 


about them deepened 
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Suddenly he stopped and thrust the book 


{rom him. 


“What does he know about life?” he said. 
“What do men like that know? 

Her eyes opened, startled. 

“What is it, Harry?’ 

! He tour hed the book. * Tlow 
can he know what we need, or don’t need, 
or what men will do—tor love? Hlis voice 


sank. His eyes were on her hungrily, 
She looked away hastily and shivered. 
His eyes looked up to her face. * You can 
do arything you like with me, Janet,” he 
sald low. 
You know that.” 

“Ves.” She stirred a little 

“We do not need to speak — tell each other 
But | want to tell 


thing, because I just love you and want to.” 


.] belong to you bo ly and soul. 


anvthing. you some- 


She caught her breath. She did not look 
at him 

‘Its been a long time Hi VOICE 
was low, but he spoke the words clearly 
‘TL thought we needed money I’ve been 


taking it right along—vears.” He swal 
lowed a little. “It isn’t just the money 
I've stolen it from the collection plate 


every Sunday for years.” There was a long 


did not dare look up at her 


face looking down at him = 


ilence. He 
never meant 
vou to know. But now I want you to know, 
I want to tell you everything He reached 
It and touc 


It isn’t 


hed her hand. 


what we are or what we do, 


Janet It is what we are determined to do, 


and what we will to be. eae He waited a 
minute, \ warbler ftlitted in the leave and 
sang. “IT don’t want to excuse it l've 


been thinking my wav back, wondering how 
I came to it. It’ 


ad, 


never seemed so very 
lately.” 


ut her lip 


what I’ve been doing —till just 
She did not | 
trembled. He 

quickly, “Don't vou know—don't 
that I am all alone and | 
toyou?” He put up his hand 
them, dazed. 


turn her eve 
looked at it and ] woked away 
know 
close 


and he took 


want to be 


on her hap, her hand touched 
troked it a The 
the topped and 


His face wa 
his ha 1! She 
bird 


then went on. 


minute. 
singing in Willow 


She liste ned to it, her eves hining. 


She felt his ] ps touch her hand. The 
lips that had confessed. She bent to him 
He lo up to her and miled 


like al boy 


‘You dk vt need to av anythin Janet, 


or tell me anything Just 
keep on loving m now tl 


CONSCIENCE MONEY 


“But | knew before you told me,” she 
said low, “and I have been alone too,” 
He drew her face down to his. “I’ve 


learned a lot of things I never knew!” He 
waited a minute and released her, looking 
before him, 

‘I want to tell the vestry, Janet.” 

She sat looking before her, the radiance in 
her face She seeing 
She drew a quick breath. 
“Yes, we must tell them,” she said. 


was dimmed. was 


Hlenry Seymour, 


Vill 


Hi. vestry sat waiting with expectant 
faces Henry Seymour had_= asked 
them to come together at eight o'clock. 


He had something to bring before them. 


They knew it would be worth while. 
Henry Seymour would not waste their 
time. It was a little odd, though, his sum 


moning them for a special meeting. 


They looked to the door. It opened 
quietly, and Janet Seymour came in. Het 
husband followed her and closed the door. 
As she came towards the table the men 


about it rose. 
“My wife would like to be present at the 


meeting,” said Henry Seymour, coming fot 


ward. His face was quiet and grave. 

They bowed, and someone placed a chair 
for her. She sat where the light fell on het 
face. It was turned to her husband. 


He did not sit down, but stood waiting 
till the little bustle of thei 
subsided. 

have a 


entrance 


matter to bring before vou that 


will tax your utmost charity and = yout 
wisdom,” he said slowly The group 
stirred. Their faces became impenetrable. 


There ha 
going on, of which no one but myself has 
known.” He paused. Little drops stood on 
his forehead He lifted his glance to the 
about the table. 

Sunday for 


vears money 


been tor years a great wrong 


men 


‘Every more than fifteen 
has been taken from the collec 
tion plate of St. Andrew’s Church.” 

A man looked sharply. It 
Ambrose Tait. He stroked his chin thought 
fully. 

C ylonel 
little 


wrestled with this unbelievable 


Was 


Dole’s 
puzzled 


face 
between the eyes, It 


statement of 


fine, shrewd wore a 


line 


the treasurer of St. Andrew’s. 

How do you know? ” he asked 

lam thi nan 

There wa lence The eves of twelve 
men were fixed on the shining mahogany 
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table. If they looked up they might meet 
the glance of Henry Seymour’s wile. 


They could not guess its shining 
radiance. 

He looked at her with a little grave 
smile. 


“The money will, of course, be refunded. 

I have already begun, and I have an exact 
accounting.” He drew a paper from his 
pocket and read from it the added amounts 
for the fifteen years. He laid the paper on 
the table. 
- “J shall leave this with you. The ques- 
tion of the money you do not need to deal 
with. The matter I bring before you is 
what must be done in addition—what in 
your judgment should be exacted of a man 
who has abused your trust and the trust of 
the church you represent.” 

He waited. There was silence about the 
table. 

“Perhaps you would like to appoint a 
committee to consider the matter,’ 
after a minute. 

Ambrose Tait rose to his feet. 
the vestry should have a few more facts,” 
he said drily. “Why you took the money 
and so on. There may be extenuating cir- 
He glanced half apologetic- 
ally at Janet Seymour, and sat down. 

A breath went through the room. 

Henry Seymour straightened his shoulders. 

“There are no extenuating facts,” he said. 
‘I took the money because I wanted to get 


he said 


think 


cumstances.” 


on in the world, and to make my wite 
happy.” 
A faint clear colour came to her cheeks. 


But her eyes were shining. One man after 


another looking up was startled at the light 
in them. 


‘She is proud of him!” they thought 
swiftly. 
Colone] Dole cleared his throat softly. 


He looked up at Henry Seymour. 

“What I am wondering, 
you’re telling us 
years. 


Henry, is why 
now—after these fifteen 
You could have paid it back and 
nobody know a” 


Henry Seymour dropped a look to him. 


He stood a 


moment. Then he lifted his 
head and began the recital of what he had 
done, and how he had tried to evade the 
issue. 

he men about the table became conscious 
that he was laying bare his heart to them. 
He was speaking of things that men only 
think of at night in the darkness, and hope 
other men will not know. 

Yet the recital was 
matter-of-fact in detail. 

A sense of freedom was in the room. The 
men scemed to breathe more easily. Janet 
Seymour, praying inaudibly, felt with a 
glow of pride that they had ceased to judge 
her husband. A look of humbleness had 
come to their listening faces. Le was tell- 
ing of his loneliness and of the understand- 
ing that comes to a man. 

“T thought of a medical mission,” he said 
with a faint smile, “or giving a stained-glas; 
window to the church. 

“That was before I understood what I had 
done,” he added simply. 
a note. 

Someone got to his feet. 
Dole, his thin, fine 


simple, almost 


His voice dropped 


It was Colonel 


face turned to them. 
“T’ve known Henry, man and boy, for 
thirty years,” he said slowly. “But I feel 


as if I knew a new 
a new man born. 


Henry to nig 
It’s come to me while he’s 
been talking that what we've come together 
for is not to judge the old Henry Seymour, 
but just to be here awhile with the new one. 


I’d like to do something that when we look 
at it will remind us how we've known 
him to-night. I don’t know why Henry 


shouldn’t give us a stained-glass 
a memorial 


window 
window if you call it that. 
us here round the l 
what it stands for, and the rest of the 
will just see the beauty 
He sat down. 


There 


Those of table will know 


church 


shining th 


rougn 


was a quick movement of men, 
Someone grasped Henry Seymour’s hand. 
His wife watched their pt while they 


spoke with him. They did not judge him— 


these men. The vestry of Andrew’s saw 


what saw. 


£1.1.0 for a Post Card 


I am offering One Guinea 
Just write a post card to The Fditor, 
saying just what you think of 


for the best opinion on the stories in this Number. 
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and other in this 
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WOMEN IN 
ANCIENT 


Mrs. Miller 


When the long-lost secret of their system 
of writing and their language was re- 


discovered, just 100 years ago, very 
numerous records were made available, and 
the life and thoughts of those long-gone 
people became clear. 

Vacant wonder over the hieroglyphics was 
transformed into sympathy and admiration, 
as it was found that in many _ respects— 
amongst them in regard to the position of 
women—those people of thousands of years 
ago were nearer to us in their ideas and 
their customs than the other great nations, 
Persia, Greece, Rome, that have risen, 
flourished and decayed in the intervening 
centuries 


On Equal Terms with Men 

Far nearer the Christendom of to-day was 
the position of the Ancient Egyptian women 
than was that of the women of old Rome or 
Greece. There was no idea in Ancient 
N the variegated robe, woven for the Egypt of secluding women in their own 


Queen Nefertiti, Wife of Akhnaton 


By permission of the “* Manchester Guardian,” 


wear of woman's soul throughout the homes and confining their interests to one 
centuries, of which the woof is law and department of life. As Professor Maspero, 
the warp is custom, there is no more bril- a great authority, truly says: “The 
liant portion than that in which the women — Egyptian woman had a large share, not only 
of Ancient Egypt apnear. In other words, in the government of the family, but also 
the Egyptian women of old enjoyed a posi- in religious ceremonies, and in the affairs 


tion of freedom, usefulness and happiness, of the exterior world. The records of the 
inequalled in the world until we come to monuments show her to have been as 


he- great Christian nations of to-day, actively concerned in the affairs of her day 
Britain and America. as her father, her husband and her son.” 
The glory of Egypt, the cradle of all On the monuments we see depicted scenes 
the arts, extends over more than fow of social life in which men and women meet 
thousand years BA The earliest remain- on equal terms. ‘The lord and lady are side 
ing records (which show civilization already by side receiving their guests. At feasts 
aully devel yped) are dated quite those ladies and gentlemen are both seated. 
thousands of vears ago, and the political The nobleman goes out fishing or fowling 
id religious national life of 1 eypt con in the Nile, and his wife, and perhaps his 
tnued until it complete absorption by daughters, are with him Nowhere, except 
Rome some 300 to goo years A.D., making to war, did the Ancient Eeyptian gentlemen 
lully 5,000 years of consecutive history. go unaccompanied by the women of their 
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families. During a great part of their 
history there is nor trace of polygamy. 
There is always the one wife, her hus 
band’s companion, the honoured 


mistress of his home. 

For the women of the people life was 
also unrestricted and varied. The working 
women in pictures on the walls of 


are seen, 


tomb chambers, engaged in many occupa- 
tions; they are spinning, weaving, basket- 


making, bread-making, and going to market 
with the produce of their farm, 
birds in one hand and a 
supp yrted by the other 


a brace ot 
basket of vegetables 
hand on the head. 


together, often in attitudes of special friend. 
ship and affection, her arm passed through 
his or round his waist. In one of the oldest 
tombs (date about 4000 B.C, 
probably) were found seated side by side, as 
they had been in life, and in the thousands 
of darkness and the full- 
statues of General Rahotep and _ his 
the Lady Nefert, painted like life, 
Serenely they looked upon the intruders into 
their tomb, with eyes made of shining ivory 
and pupils of quartz, life-like that the 
Arab workmen, who first crawled in through 
the cut, 


discovered 


of years 
size 
wite, 


silence, 


» opening rushed out again in terror, 


Intimate Accessories for Personal Use 


« A group of combs, razors, tweezers, 


Double wooden cylinder tor holding 


Xv With Dynasty (No. 5, bottom row). 
Ankhsenamen—X VII Ith Dyn: asty (No. 7, bottom row). 
sceptre or column 


At the ladies’ 
vants 


full-dress parties female ser- 
upon prettily and 
There are professional women 
musicians playing on the harp and other 


Wait 
graciously. 


Instruments, singers, acrobats and dancers 
to entertain the company; and all seem 
willing and happy in doing their accepted 
tasks. Amongst the household servants, 


especially amusing is a 


figure, called “the 


house,” seen oon 


little, 
messenger 


pert, smart 
girl of the 
monuments, who 
was evidently to the page boy of to 
both duties and disposition, 
Everywhere in the monumental pictures 
of the upper classes husband and wife are 


several 
similar 
day, 


and vases for holding kohl, made of porcelain, 
aay case ‘es holding hohl or stibium in shape of Baal or Typhon standing on the base of 
kohl or stibium 
Porcelain cylinder inscribed with the 


wood, glass, alabaster and stone. 
a lotus flower (No. 3, bottom 
inscribed with the names of Amenophis III and Taia— 


name of Amenenkh it and the Queen 
Glass case for holding kohl or stibium shape of a papyrus, 


(No, 8, bottom row) 
declaring that there were living people 
within. At every period thereafter there 
were set up, and yet remain for us to see, 


statues or tablets, sculptured for the tomb, 
emphasizing sometimes the equal status of 
husband and wife, 
to the woman 
survived. 


sometimes reverence paid 


alone, by the relatives who 


Sometimes even the balance dips to show 


the woman as of the greater importance 
It is very frequently found— not occa 
sionally, but almost habitually—that a 
man’s deecent on his father’s side Is Ul 
mentioned: he is only “the son of the Lady 


So-and-so.” A title is frequently given % 
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The Queen ascends to her Couch 


“struction Of a scene in ancient Egypt. The Queen, honoured by all, and free from the restricti 


t 
ast, is attended by her women servants as she mounts her couch or throne in the Palace, 
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the great ladies, whose exact sig- 
nificance is not understood, but evi- 
dently it is of special importance, 
probably meaning that she was the 
heiress of her family; the title is 
“The Lady of the House.” Some of 
the grandees tell us, rather strangely 
to our ideas, “I loved my father, I 
honoured my mother,” or “I was be- 
loved by my father, and praised by 
my mother.” 

Nevertheless, the proper relatron- 
ship of father and son was not in- 
terrupted; the son recognized the 
duty of maintaining his father’s 
honour, both by his own conduct 
during life and by fulfilling all the 
funeral rites, and endowing his 
father’s tomb both with ceremonies 
and with offerings, by which the 
pious son “made the name of his 
father to live.” Several inscriptions 
exist in which the son assures us 
that he has fulfilled all his filial duties to 
the dear memory of his father. 

Among the numerous documents found in 
tombs and ruined cities 
are wills by husbands be- 
queathing property to their 
wives in affectionate terms. 
There is a pathetic letter 
extant written by a 
widower to the “wise 
spirit” of his deceased wife 
and placed by him in her 
tomb for her perusal. He 
has been told by a 
magician that her spirit 
causes the melancholy 
from which he suffers, and 
he appeals to her to relieve 
him for the sake of their 
past happy unity. He 
Says: 


done to thee? From the 
time when | became thy 
husband, have I done any- 


from thee? Thou didst 
become my wife when I 
was young, and thou wast 


appointed to all manner of 
othces, and thou wast with 


Egyptian Lady 
wearing a Long 


“What evil have I ever 


thing which I had to hide 


with me. I did not for- 
sake thee or cause thy 
heart any sorrow. I was 


me. When | commanded 
Wig the chariot and the foot 
1146 


An Ivory Head-rest 
An early example (XJth Dynasty), 


forces of Pharaoh, I did cause thee to come 
that they might bow before thee. When thou 
wast ill with the sickness that killed thee, I 
went to the chief physician and did every- 
thing that he said thou shouldst do 
and [| greatly mourned for thee with my 
people before my house.” 

The inference from the mention of the 
mother’s name alone in ancestry is obviously 
that she transmitted to her son the wealth 
and titles of her own family; and Egyptol- 
ogists hold this to be correct, as regards not 
only ordinary property, but the crown also. 
The heiress to the throne was married 
usually to a prince of her own house, wh 
took upon himself the detailed duties of the 
ruler. But again and again it is unques- 
tionable that the great Pharaoh owed his 
position on the throne to his marriage with 
the heiress, to whom by right it belonged. 
Indeed, one of the most learned and reliable 
of Egyptologists, Professor Flinders Petre, 
says: “It is very doubtful if a king could 
reign except as the husband of the heiress 
of the kingdom, the right to which 
descended in the female line, like other 
property.” 

The gorgeous titles of the queens resound 
from their monuments and mummy-cases. 
They are: “Royal Wife,” “Royal Mother,” 
“Great Mistress of the Two Lands, 
“Chief of all Women,” “Priestess of the 
Gods,” and even, in not one but several 
cases, “She Whose Orders are Always 
Obeyed.” 


Many of the women placed in this post 
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A Bird-shaped Toilet Box 


tion of authority were able to make a 
special mark on their country’s history. 
Great souls were believed ultimately to be 
absorbed into the society of the gods, and 
as such were worslipped by the descendants 
f the generation of the people whom they 
had served. One of the queens of the 
Pyramid period (about 4000 B.C.) was long 
know not why. But 
Queen 


thus worshipped, we 
in the case of the great 
\ahmes we can see the reason: she 
indoubtedly inspired her husband 
ind her sons to the successful ris 
ng which 
about 1600 B.C.) the 


drove out of Egypt 
usurping line 
f foreign kings, the Hyksos. Her 
i ummy has been found, and it was 
enclosed in the largest and most 
splendid 


disco. ered, 


gold-overlaid case ever 
within which was a 
quantity of beautiful enamelled and 


precious-gemmed jewellery. Be- 


sides the objects of het personal 
idornment—a tiara, collars, chains, 
gold pendants, etc.—were the 
hatchet and daggers of her 
sons, Aahames and 
scribed with their 


hero 
Khames, in 
names, as who 
“Our hands wielded 
the weapons that wrought deliver 
ince to our 


should Say: 


people, but the head 
and heart that inspired our arms lie 
here in our mother’s tomb!” 
Equally illustrious was het 


laughter and successor the 


‘trone, Nefertiti, who apparently 
nsolidated the 


freedom gained 
nder her mother. 


When her hus- 
band died Queen Nefertiti did not 
esign her regal position, She asso 
lated her with her, but 
tuled to the end of her life. Thes 
Wo great queens are seen in several 


successor 


WOMEN IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


temples to have been worshipped for many 
generations after their death. Rameses the 
Great, living 300 years after, is still 
to be seen depicted on a temple wall 
offering incense to the great memories 
of these two ancestresses; and even 
600 years after their death homage is 
paid them on a temple wall at Karnak. 

Nefertiti’s great-granddaughter is 
the most brilliant of all the queens, 
and holds her own in history with the 
Pharaohs. This monarch, 
Queen Hatshepset, is unique in having 
occupied the throne alone. She was 
married, for she had two daughters, 
but-her husband probably died young. 
She wore the false beard that the Pharaohs 


greatest 


assumed as part of a costume for certain 
occasions, and spoke of herself as HIs 
Majesty. Withal, her portraits show her to 
have been slender and feminine, and only 
the love that she inspired and the success 
of her entirely peaceful could have 
maintained her in her solitary position. 
She was a great builder, she developed the 


rule 


Seated Side by Side in Friendship and Equality 


A typical monument to a man and his wife, showing the honoured position 


of the woman in ancient Egypt. 
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arts, and she extended the bounds of peace- 
ful and prosperous trade for her people. 

As we might expect from the far-reaching 
influence of the throne in all nations, lesser 
women also were associated with men in 
business and social life; were the heiresses 
of their families and held equal positions 
as priestesses and members of religious 
orders. There are two sets of tombs of 
great nobles, one at a place now called 
Beni-hassan and the other at Assiout, in 
which are inscribed outline autobiographies 
of their occupants, generation after genera- 
tion. 


Women Rulers 

In both places we learn that women 
were by right of birth able to govern the 
Nomes (districts), and transmitted their 
hereditary rights to their sons. Again and 
again the tablets of these great lords state 
that “the Pharaoh confirmed, as was right,” 
the noble in “the offices of his mother’s 
father.” In one we read: “Saith Kheti, 
born of the Lady Sitre, the King himself 
and the Counts were gathered together for 
the burial of my (i.e. Kheti’s) grandfather. 
His daughter ruled in Assiout, the worthy 
stock of her father, rejoicing in doing good 
to her city. The city was satisfied with that 
which she said. She ruled as lord until her 
son became strong-armed. ” 

Conversely we are told that, “If a man 
prosper in life it makes the heart of the 
father of his mother rejoice.” In fact, it is 
quite clear that this was considered to be 
the normal descent of title and character. 
They were very. wise, those Ancient 
Egyptians, and we have only quite lately 
learned* what they seem to have known 
5,000 years ago, that the normal inheritance 
of qualities is to a man’s grandson by his 
daughter, so that if we wish to perpetuate 
a certain type of character, inheritance 
should go through the daughter to her son, 
rather than from son to son. Yet our laws 
and customs still behave as though a 
daughter were not the child of her father, 
and titles and entailed estates pass away 
from a man’s direct heirs to distant rela- 
tives because all his children are girls, 
and their children are not now, “as is 


*This has recently been proved in the poultry 
yard; and also there are various diseases in man 
known to pass through daughters unaffected them 
selves to reappear in their son Obviously noble 
qualities and great abilities will follow the same law 
of heredity. 


right,” “confirmed in the offices of their 
mother’s father.” 


Some Old Love Songs 

That the happy relations were based upon 
free choice in marriage we must infer from 
the love songs that have been found in 
tombs, written upon papyri. Some of these 
are addressed by men to women, as most 
usual with ourselves; but in other songs it 
is clear that the woman addresses her love 
declaration to the man—as is very likely 
to be the case where women are largely 
the holders of property. Here are two or 
three of the men’s love poems, some from 
a papyrus in the British Museum, and some 
from another at Turin: 


The kisses of my beloved are on the other bank 
of the river; 

A branch of the stream floweth between us. a 
crocodile lurketh on the sand-bank. 

But I step down into the water, and plung 
into the flood. 

My courage is great against the waters; the 
waves are as solid ground under my feet. 
Ah! love of her lendeth me strength; she hath 

given me a spell against the waters. 


The sweet one, sweet in love before all men. 

The King’s daughter who is sweet in love 

The fairest among women, a maid whose lik 
none has seen. 

Blacker is her hair than the darkness of the 
night. 

Harder are her teeth than the edge of the sickle. 

A wreath of flowers is each of her breasts, 

Close nestling on her arms. 


I am sick with love. I will retire to my recess 
and lay me down. Mv friends will come and 
bring the physician to my side. 

With them will come my beloved, she can smile 
with scorn at the physician, for she alone 
knows why I am afflicted. 


Now we will have two specimens of the 
women’s love songs to men: 


Love for thee pervadeth my inmost being, 

As wine pervadeth water, as fragrance per 
vadeth resin, 

As sap mingles itself with the branch 

And thou hasteneth to see thy beloved, as th 
steed rushes to the field of battle. 


Thou beautiful one, my heart longeth to mak 
ready for thee 

As thy house mistress. My arm should rest 
in thy arm. 

If thou shouldst turn away, dim would my heart 
say within me, 

Beseeching, ‘my dear one is wanting to m 
this night, 

And therefore am I like one in the grave! 

For art thou not to me health and life? 

Thy coming filleth with joy and well-being 


The heart that seeketh only thee. 


” 
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ARY drew it out of its tissue-paper 
wrappings and allowed the heavy 
silken masses to unfold themselves, 

from het 


hanging fingers soft-hued 
radiance, 
How lovely Janet 


gasped. * How 


wonderful ! 
Mary shook it out so that it trailed upon 

the floor. 
“Lovely? Oh, and useless! If my 

aunt wanted to make me a present 


yes, 
heaven 
it’s an 
event—she might have sent me 
that I could What on 
earth’s the good of this? ” 


knows why she has elected to do so; 
unexpected 


something use. 


“But, Mary, it’s so beautiful! It must 
lave cost pounds and pounds.” 

“I'd rather have the money, then. This 
eminds me of a cartoon I once saw. The 


presents rich people send to their penniless 
relatives.” 
“T don’t know how you can talk like that! 
j It’s so pe rec tly lovely !” 
Mary laid it over the back of a chair. 


“T wish you wouldn’t barp on its loveli- 
, ness. It’s beautiful, I know. If 1 were in 
ei the habit of going to the opera, and if I had 


the sort of frock that would suit it, | 


should 
\s a miser 
ble little shorthand-typist living in rooms 


hink it a topping present. 


nd possessing one ancient evening dress, | 
n’t quite see the point of it. No 
I'm ungrateful.” 

Janet picked up the shawl and examined 
ms the sprawling pattern with admiring eyes 
and caressing fingers. 

“T suppose it is 


doubt 


rather a silly present,” 


ake she sighed. “Still—can’t you do anything 
with it? ” 

“We might use it as a bedspread or a 
art tablecloth,” shrugged Mary. 

Janet shrieked at this suggestion. 
“Mary, you Goth! ” 
” “Or I might sell it.” 

“You wouldn’t! ” 
Ping _ Mary looked at the shawl. It gave a 


bizarre air of affluence to the shabby room. 
‘twas indeed beautiful. 


“T don’t know. 


sell it at once. 


If I’m hard up I shall 
Now, I suppose, I must sit 
and write an ‘ thank 
you letter’ Come to think 
of it, it was rather catty and patronizing of 
her to 


down enthusiastic 


to Aunt Felicia. 


send it to me when 
no longer in a 
things. 


I’m 
such 


she knows 
position to wear 

Janet felt that this was an uncomfortable 
topic. 

“She must be 
marked vaguely. 

Mary had seated herself at the table and 
had drawn the inkstand towards her. 

“She is; She rather 
disgraced the family by marrying a jam- 


awfully rich,” she re 


disgustingly so. 


maker. Not that I blame her for that, if 
she liked him. She got such a surfeit of 
jam that it made her sour. That’s a para- 
dox. Do laugh.”’ 


gl 
“JT don’t see that it’s particularly funny. 
I wonder she doesn’t do something for you 
if she knows how badly off you are.” 
“She Mary, 
Write. sends me an 
shawl. As a matter of 


does,” said 


beginning to 
“She 


embroidered 
fact, she—very 
kindly—offered to give me a home when my 
father died.” 

“You don’t mean to 
cried her friend, 

“Of course I refused. I thought I’d see 
something of life on my own.” 

“Rich girls often think they’ll like work- 
ing for their living,” 


say you refused? ” 


said Janet, nodding, 
“They soon find out what it’s really like.” 

“T never had 
answered Mary. 
letter 


illusions 
“This is a 
Fold the 
and shove it in a drawer.” 

Janet obeyed her, but sighed. 


any it,” 
very difficult 
hawl up, Janet, 


about 


to write. 


“It does seem a shame to put it away.” 

“It would be a greater shame to leave it 
Iving about to collect the dust,” said the 
more practical Mary. 

There was silence for a time while Marv 
chewed her pen, and Janet laid the shawl to 
rest in the depths of a drawer. 

“Mary,” said Janet at last, “I don’t want 
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to be inquisitive, but why do you never see 
any friends? You must have had quite a 
lot.” 

“"lm!” Mary started to write again. 
“Not so many as I| thought.” 

“Why not? What do you mean?:” asked 
Janet. 

“Same old tale. Many so-called friends 
while there was money and position. Then 
comes the financial smash, the incidental 
disgrace, and my father’s tragic death. It’s 
the only grudge I have against father, that 
he didn’t stay to face the music with me. 
Anyway, one of the greatest ‘friends’ cut 
me dead in the street. Others—just kept 
out of the way. So as soon as I could I 
turned and ran.” 

“They couldn’t all have been so—so 
beastly!” said Janet. 

“I dare say they weren’t. I didn’t wait 
to see. One or two called. I appreciated 
their kindness, but I’d realized that—I was 
no longer a desirable connaissance, so 1 
didn’t see them.” 

“Wasn't there—anyone special?” asked 
Janet shyly. 

Mary looked up, smiling. 

“Do you mean, was I engaged to be 
married? No.” 

“No, not quite that. Weren’t you— 
wasn’t anyone in love with you? ” 

“Evidently not.” There was a note of 
bitterness in Mary’s voice. 

Janet wanted to know more, but Mary 
seemed to be absorbed all at once in her 
letter. 


ANET’S = questioning had awakened 
memories that were not dead, but 
lulled by time to rest. Mary Nugent 

indulged in reminiscence that night as she 
lay in bed. She thcught of the frivolous, 
expensive career that had been hers for 
years, not with disgust, but with an in- 
effable longing. There had been many 
friends, many Juve-stricken young men; 
delightful days at Lord’s, or Hurlingham, 
or Henley; enchanted evenings in the 
murky vastness of Covent Garden; bright 
nights spent in dancing, with haunting 
music in the air, the buzz of laughing 
voices, and the scent of hot-house flowers. 
There had been the sweet companionship of 
Peter Devril, too, growing almost im- 
perceptibly into something sweeter still. 
She thought, smiling cynically, of his fas- 
cination, of his wit, and of his good looks 


She remembered the hurt she had felt when 
he did not come to see her after the smash, 
Until lately she had kept the formal note 
he had written her locked in her writino- 
case. Six months ago she had discovered it 
there, and had burned it without one tear 
for the tragic -past. 

From Peter her thoughts flew to Bill 
Corkran, who had gone to America, a yea 
before the smash, to get rich quick. He 
had been the dearest of all her friends; 
Mary wondered whether he would have 
held aloof after her father’s suicide if he 
had been in England. He had been very 
fond of her; she knew that. Before he left 
for America he had said certain words to 
her that had implied that she was his 
reason for wanting to make money. She 
did not know where he was or what he was 
doing. He had probably returned to Eng- 
land, and certainly he must have heard of 
her changed circumstances, 

Mary was a typist in a firm of steel 
manufacturers. She had but one friend in 
the place, Malcolm, who was of her class 
and who wanted to be an artist. He was 
twenty-six—a year older than Mary, but in 
every essential five years younger. He 
made no pretence of being in love with 
her, but occasionally they went out to- 
gether, when he would pour his hopes and 
longings into her sympathetic ear. 


OR months the Chinese shawl re- 

mained hidden in a drawer. Some- 

times Mary would take it out (when 
Janet was absent) and wistfully finger the 
silken folds. It exercised a strange fas- 
cination over her; she liked t6 look at it 
and drape herself in it. 

In January Malcolm came to her in 
jubilant excitement waving a pink and a 
yellow ticket in his hand. He explained 
that he had wangled them out of a chap he 
knew who knew the fellow who was run 
ning the ball at the Corinthian. 

“Are those tickets for that ball?” asked 
Mary. 

“Rather! One for you and one for m¢ 
You will come, won’t you, Mary?” cried 
Malcolm. 

“The annual ball at the Corinthian,” Te- 
peated Mary stupidly. More memories 0! 
old times—times she had tried to forget 
were conjured up. Her eyes lighted. “Oh, 
what fun!” 

“Isn't it? On Thursday, Mary, and 
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we'll dine at that nice little place I found 
last night. You wil! dine with me, won't 
you?” 

“It’s awfully kind of you, Malcolm.” 
Her eyes had clouded again. “I’m—l’m 
afraid I can’t, though. Get someone else.” 

His face fell. 

“You can’t? Oh, I say'l Why can’t 
you? Are you doing something else? 
Can’t you possibly manage it?” 

She smiled crookedly. 

“T can’t go with you because I haven't 
anything to wear,” she said honestly. 

Janet sprang suddenly out of her chair. 

“Yes, you have yes, you have!” she 
cried, “The shawl! 

Even Malcolm was dubious. 

*T don’t quite see how you can go to a 
dance in a shawl,” he began. 

“Nor I,” said Mary. 

Janet pushed Malcolm to the door. 

“Tt isn’t an ordinary shawl, idiot! Mary 
will go on Thursday, and you'll go now. 
Shut up, Mary, I’ve got a wonderful idea. 
Go away, Malcolm. 1 promise you that not 
only will Mary go to the Corinthian, but 
she'll be one of the best-dressed girls in the 
room. Go away! ” 

“You’re mad,” said Mary, when Malcolm 
had been hustled out of the house. “The 
shawl’s all right, of course, but what about 
my dress? ” 

“The shawl is your dress!” proclaimed 
Janet, dragging it from its drawer. “The 
groundwork is black, so you can wear your 
Id black satin shoes. And—and you'll 
lasp it on one shoulder with a crimson 
ose, and it’ll be draped over the other. 
Oh, gorgeous! ” 

“Do you really think it could be 


managed?” taking off her skirt. “Tet’s 
rv! 


IV 
\LCOLM gasped when he saw Mary 
on Thursday evening. Then he 


gave long-drawn, 
whistle, and said: “By Jove!” 
“All Janet’s doing, the dear thing,” said 
Mary, 
Janet had coaxed the shawl into Spanish 
lines, It was draped over one shoulder, 
but left the other bare. The heavy fringe 


admiring 


fell about Mary’s ankles; a dark crimson 
rose was in her black hair. 

They dined at a little restaurant in Soho, 
Where the waiters all wore white aprons 
and shouted unintelligible Italian orders 


THE CHINESE SHAWL 


down to the chef, and where one could have 
the most perfect French omelettes. 

They drove to the Corinthian in a taxi, 
reckless all at once, and as she entered the 
brightly lighted ballroom it seemed to 
Mary that years had rolled back and she 
was once more “the beautiful Miss Nugent.” 
The orchestra was playing a_ fox-trot; 
Mary’s feet began to move. She slid into 
Malcolm’s arms, and they danced. 

“It’s three years since 1 danced,” Mary 
said. ‘I’m out of date.” 

“Rot!” said Malcolm. “Not a bit of 

For over an hour they danced, almost 
without a pause; then Malcolm remembered 
that he was thirsty, and that Mary must 
surely be thirsty too. He took her to an 
alcove and left her seated on a sofa while 
he went to collect refreshments. 

Mary leaned back contentedly, watching 
the maze of dancers. Once she saw a face 
she knew, but in the vast hall it was well- 
nigh impossible to recognize anyone, 

Suddenly she became aware of a man 
dodging in and out of the moving couples 
and making his way towards her. 

“Mary!” cried this man. “Mary! ” 

She rose, trembling, wishing that she 
could escape, yet glad that it was impos- 
sible. 

“Hallo, Bill! ” 


Corkran seized 


she said jerkily. 
her hands. 

“My dearest girl, this #s luck! I was 
coming along to see you to-morrow. I only 
got back the day before vesterday, and old 
Chalmer and his wife dragged me along 
here. I hoped I might see you. You're 
looking ripping! I say, let’s sit down, 
shall we?” 

“Have you been in America all this 
time?” Mary asked. She felt dazed, but 
curiously happy. 

“Rather! I went to get rich quick, as I 
told you. I went gold-hunting the 
Klondyke.” 

She laughed. 

“You didn’t? Bill, how—how mad, and 
how like you! Did vou find gold? ” 

“Great Scott, no! 
romance. 


That only happens in 
I gained a whole lot of experi 
ence, though, one way and another. In a 
way it hasn’t been a bad three years, but 
I’m glad to be back.” 

“And you didn’t make a fortune out there, 
after all?” 

“Nothing like it. Frightfully tragic 
thing happened. You know my cousin, 
Sir George Corkran? ” 
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“N-no. I've heard you speak of him, 
that is.” 

“Well, the poor chap took a fall out 
hunting and was killed. Awfully sad, 
wasn't it? Net result is, I’m the giddy 
baronet.” 


“Oh, congratulations !” 


her heart had sunk. 

“Thanks awfully. How’s Mr. Nugent? ” 

She started. Then he didn’t know? For 
her life she could not tell him the whole 
truth. 

“He—he—died three years—ago,”’ she 
said. The words stuck a her 
throat. 


said Mary, but 


“IT say, I am so sorry!’’ He was 
genuinely concerned; looking at him = she 
recognized the worried crease between his 
brows, and loved it. “Dreadfully sorry,” 
he repeated, and patted her hand. “Poor 
old thing! Where—where are you living 
now?” 

Malcolm's voice cut into the conversa- 
tion, to Mary’s relief. 

“Oh—er—how d'you do?” 

“Bill,” said Mary hurriedly. “This is 
Mr. Trent, a great friend of mine. 
Malcolm, Mr. Corkran.” 

Corkran rose. 

“How d'you do? *Fraid I've’ been 
monopolizing your partner. 1 haven't seen 
her for donkey's years, you see.’ 

Mary started to sip the drink Malcolm 
had brought her. Desperately she hoped 
that Bill would forget to ask again where 
she lived. She felt that she could not tell 
him, not because she was afraid that he 
would draw away, but because she knew 
that he still wanted to marry her, and it 
was unthinkable. 

Malcolm was talking to him now, making 
polite conversation. In a minute or two he 
turned to Mary. 

“They're playing that topping tune 
again. We must dance it.” 

“Yes, we must,” agreed Mary, getting 
up. 

Bill put his hand on her arm. 

“T say, you must dance with me soon, 
Mary. ‘There's such a lot I want to talk to 
you about. We'll meet again after this 


dance.” 


How she managed to keep out of his 
sight she never afterwards knew. Some- 
how or other she did it, and when she 
Malcolm at last left the hall Bill 


nowhere to be seen, 


and 
Was 


“Jolly good show, wasn’t it?” said Mal- 
colm. “I do hope you enjoyed it!” 

“Ever and ever so much!” she answered 
mendaciously. 


¥ 


T was the third time the advertisement 
had been in the newspaper. Tt headed 
the Agony Column, and was imperative : 


“Mary N. Communicate your address at 
once, dear. Bill C.” 


Mary N. was to write to Box No. 3175. 

Mary’s eyes were wet as she read the 
advertisement. 

“Dear quixotic Bill,’ she murmured. 
“He'll—-get over it—and be glad of his— 
escape.” 

“What did you say?” inquired Janet, 
looking up from her correspondence. She 
Was Wearing a sapphire ring on her third 
finger, which had been placed there three 
days ago by an adoring, many-times-re- 
pulsed young man. Mary felt unreason- 
ably jealous of her happiness. 

“[T didn’t say anything,” she replied with 
dignity. “I’ve got a half-holiday to- 
morrow, and I’m going to take the Cinnest 
shawl to a shop I know of and sell it.” 

Janet let fall her letters. 

“You're not?” 

“Yes, | am. I'm sick of it, and I want 
seme money badly.” 

“T don’t know how you can bear to part 
with it! I've got a sort of feeling about it 
don't know —almost as though it would 
bring you luck.” 

“Lack!” Mary. “You're 
wrong. Anyway, I’m going to sell it.” 

Accordingly she set off next afternoon 
with the shawl tied up in a_brown-papet 
parce] in search of a possible buyer. 

It was a long time before she could make 
up her mind to enter a shop, and when at 
last she summoned up enough courage to 
do so, she was met with a chilly refusal 
to buy. Yes, the shawl was undoubtedly 
lovely, but Simpkins and Jones did not buy 
second-hand goods. 


Cy ac ulated 


The same answer was. waiting for het 
everywhere. Dispirited, Mary went home 
The impossible crimson birds embroidered 
on the shawl seemed to regard her with 
derisive eves. 

“T shall advertise it,” said Mary. 
“Horrid thing.” 

She spent her shillings in advertisements, 
and still the shawl remained unsold, The 
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only people who answered her advertise- 
ments wanted to buy the shawl at half the 
price she asked for it. Mary threw their 
letters into the fire. It seemed as though 
fate were willing her to keep her aunt’s 
gift. 

But at last a belated offer to buy arrived, 
accompanied by a request that Mary would 
send the shawl first on approval. 

“Aha!” said Mary. “It is going to be 
sold after all!” 

Mary sent the sbawl to the prospective 
buyer, and in due course received a wad 
of notes in return. Mrs. Mellowe was de- 
lighted with her purchase. 

“Well—well—I’ve sold it,” said Mary. 

“You're sorry now, I reckon,” Janet told 
her. 

“T am not. 
I’m glad.” 


Only—no, I’m not sorry. 


VI 


EANWHILE Corkran, in despair, 
M had enlisted a detective on his side. 
After what Netta Chalmer had toid 
him of Mary’s misfortune, and realizing that 
she had slipped through his fingers, he felt 
that, whatever happened, and no matter 
what the cost might be, Mary was to be run 
to earth. 

Her father’s old lawyers knew nothing of 
her whereabouts; they were rather averse 
to discussing the Nugent family with any- 
one. Mr. Nugent had not proved himself 
to be a distinguished client. 

Corkran advertised in more papers, with 
the same discouraging result. He set his 
lips tighter, and vowed that Mary was the 
most obstinate, trying little wretch a man 
could possibly wish to marry. In the hope 
of meeting her again by chance he visited 
dance halls and theatres, naturally with 
no success. 

On one of the-e hunts Netta Chalmer 
accompanied him. They went to a first 
night (Mary had tMmade a hobby of first- 
nights in the old days), and sat in a box 
so that Corkran might rake the house with 
his opera glasses. 

“T don’t see how one could expect her to 
be here,” complained Netta. “I have told 
you her father’s death left her practically 
penniless. In fact, I don’t understand how 
it was that she came to be at the Corinthian. 
Unless, of course, she was taken.” 

“My dear Netta,’ answered Bill irritably, 
“7 tell you that Mary was in a most ex- 
pensive rig.” 


“T’d like to know what sort of a jud 
you are,” said Netta superbly. “She was 
probably in a black three-year-old hack 
frock, but, of course, you'd think it a Paris 
model.” 

“Tt was nothing of the kind. It was a 
priceless-looking dress, sort of swathed 
about her, Spanish fashion, with a fringe 
and quaint-looking red birds over it, like 
that shawl thing that woman in the fourth 
row’s wearing. See?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know the sort of thing you 
mean. It couldn’t have been one of those, 
though.” 

“I tell you it was/” indignantly re- 
iterated Corkran. ‘“And—hallo!” 

“What?” Netta followed the direction 
of his opera-glasses, straining to see what 
had caught his attention. “What is it? 
Tell me!” 

“T thought it was Mary,” explained Cork- 
ran disappointedly. “It isn’t, but—I’ll 
swear it’s her dress! Here, you take a 
look! The woman getting into her seat in 
the sixth—no, the seventh row. Quick!” 

Obediently Netta focused the glasses on 
to Mrs. Mellowe. 

“No, it’s not Mary, but what a beautiful 
shawl! I’ve never seen one quite like that 
before. Are you sure it’s Mary’s?” 

“Dead sure! I remember the way those 
red birds were flying about all over it. 
Hang the curtain going up! I’ll have to 
wait till the interval.” 

“You can’t very well go and ask her 
where she got the shawl,” whispered Netta, 
giggling. 

“Can’t I!” he retorted. 

As soon as the interval came Corkran 
left the box. With a beating heart Netta 
watched him appear downstairs and make 
his way towards Mrs. Mellowe. 

Netta saw him smile and bow to Mrs 
Mellowe. Through the glasses she observed 
Mrs. Mellowe’s startled and puzzled frown. 
The man who was with her seemed to be 
amused; he gave up his seat to Bill and 
went outside, presumably to smoke. Bill 
entered deep into conversation with Mrs. 
Mellowe. To her relief Netta saw that lad) 
laugh and nod. Evidently the two wer 
hatching some plot, for Bill did not return 
to his box until the curtain was rising on 
the second act. 

“What happened? Who was it? Doe: 
she know? ” demanded Netta. 

“’Sh! I'll tell you after this act,” said 
Bill. He was smiling, and his eyes were 
shining 
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VII 
“ OW very) queer!” said) Mary. 
“Whatever can she mean? ” 
“Who?” asked Janet 

“The lady I sold the Chinese shaw] to. 
I have just received this letter from her. 
She says she has ‘discovered something 
rather strange about the shawl, and should 
be so very grateful if you could make it 
convenient to call here one day, when I 
will explain to you what I mean.’ Did you 
ever hear of anything so mysterious?” 

“T always said it was no. ordinary 
shawl!” exclaimed Janet. “What on 
earth’s it been doing? Sounds rather un- 
canny. Are you going to do as she asks 
you?” 

“T suppose I must. She writes very 
politely and nicely, and she asks me to 
choose my own day. It'll have to be 
Saturday. Hand me my writing-case, will 
you, Janet? ” 

On Saturday afterncon Mary dressed her- 
self with unusual care. At three o'clock 
she let herself out of the house, intending 
to go to Mrs. Mellowe’s house by omnibus. 
lo her surprise a iarge saloon car was 
standing by the kerb, evidently awaiting 
someone. She descended the steps, staring, 
and as she did so the man in the driver’s 
seat turned to look at he. 

Mary fell back a pace, wondering whether 
she could escape, and what Bill was doing 
here, 

Corkran slid out of the car. 

“Ah!” he said sternly. “At last! Get 
in, please.” 

Mary began to stammer. 
a great sigh. 

“Get—in!* he repeated, and took her 
firmly by the arm 

“B-but I c-c-can’t! I don't know how 
you f-found me, but I d-don’t want to see 
you, and I won’t go with vou, and I wish 
you'd go away!” She found that she was 
being forced relentlessly into the front seat. 
“No, Bill, I can’t possibly go with you. 


Corkran gave 


I-I’ve got an appointment! ” 

“Pll drive you there.” said Corkran, 
shutting her in. He went round to the 
other side and got into the seat beside her, 
setting his foot on the starter. “Now, then, 
young lady! Did you or did you not see 
my advertisement in the Personal Column 
of the paper ? 

“Yes? murmured Mary, eazing traight 
ahead of het 


“Why didn’t you answer it?” 


THE CHINESE SHAWL 


“Because I—oh, because I—I didn’t want 
to!” 

“Am I supposed to believe that?” 

“Yes, of course! ” 

“Oh!” He smiled. “You're an awful 
little silly, Mary dear. What possessed you 
to cut and run, as you seem to have done? 
I heard all about it from Netta. She was 
ever so upset when you disappeared. After 
we’ve seen Mrs. Mellowe I’m taking you to 
her.” 

“What!” Mary started. “What do you 
know about Mrs. Mellowe? ” 

He chuckled. 

“That’s how I found you. I saw her at 
the theatre in your shawl. Recognized it 
at once, and tackled her. Between us we 
hatched this plot to find your whereabouts. 
Now this, Mary, is Battersea Park. I’m 
going to stop the car and talk to you very 
seriously.” 

She uttered unintelligible protests. Bill 
took her hands in his. 

“Mary, you know how much I love you. 
I always have loved you. Do you—could 
you care enough to marry me?’ 

She tried to pull her hands away. 

“TI can’t! I can’t! Please let me go! ” 

“You don't care for me that way?” 

“It’s not that!” she cried impulsively. 

His grip on her hands strengthened. His 
voice lost its worried note. 

“Then that’s all right. You do care for 
me. Why won’t you marry me?” 

“Oh, Bill, don’t you see?” 

“No, I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“Tlow—how c-could 1 marry you? How 
could TI let you marry a—a—suicide’s 
daughter 

“Why not?” he asked imperturbably. 

She gasped. 

© But—but oh, don’t be so silly, Bill! I 
couldn’t bear to have all that old scandal 
raked up and—and attached to you! 
People would talk so!” 

“Why should they?” 

“Because—Bill, don’t be dense! You 
must understand! For one thing IT haven’t 
a penny to call my own, and—and every- 
body would say I married you for your 
money.” 

‘[ was waiting for that platitude,”’ he 
remarked. “Wondered whether you’d be 
foolish enough to bring it out. Do you 
Ss riously believe people would say that >» 

“Yes—no—I don’t know. Didn't the 
Chalmers tell you about—about father?” 

“Ves, but I don’t see what that’s got to 
do with you and me.” 
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“But it Aas got something to do with 
us! You’ve no idea what—what a dread- 
ful scandal there was. You can’t possibly 
marry me! It's—dear ef you, and—and 
quixotic, but 

“Quixotic be hanged!” he said. “I'm 
getting my proposal in before anyone else 
has a chance to. You seem to think that 
because your father was—er—unlucky, the 
blame and the disgrace will rest on you. 
Ridiculous, child! If you’d only waited 
you’d have had ample support from your 
friends, and no one would have stared at 
you or whispered about you.” 

Mary seemed to shrink suddenly. She 
tried to pull her hands away, and, failing, 
bowed her head over them. 

“People — cut— me!” she whispered 
brokenly. “I c-couldn’t—face them—after 
that. And I won't, I couldn't possibly 
marry you!” 

Bill took her in his arms, where, after 
a slight struggle, she remained, weeping 
softly into his shoulder. Man-like, he 
patted her shoulder by way of comfort. 

“How soon can you be ready?” he asked 
gently when the muffled sobs had abated. 

“T won’t! I couldn't! I’m not going 
to.” 

“One thing,” said Bill severely, “is very 
evident; you’ve got a lot too pig-headed 
through living on your own all this time. 
I’m not going to stand any more nonsense. 
Understand? 

“T won't 

“You'll do as you're told. D’you suppose 
I’m a child that [| don’t know my own 
mind? You've told me you for 

didn’t!” 

“You wouldn't be crying your eyes out 
on my shoulder if you didn’t. No, lie still, 
Mary! There! As I was saying, you 
admit that you care for me, and yet you 
won’t marry me, because you don’t think 
you're the proper sort of wife for me. Are 
you listening? Very well, then, perhaps 
you'll explain what you mean by trying to 
interfere in my concerns? If I want to 
marry you that’s my affair. I’m not going 
to be dictated to on the choice of a wife 
by you. Mary, you darling, you’re laugh- 
ing!” 

“T c-can’t help it! You’re s-so idiotic! ” 
“Not a bit of it. I’m talking sound sense. 


There have been many too many ‘] 
won’ts’ from you. You're going to do as 
you're told—aren’t you? ” 

‘IT can’t-—— 

Bill bent his head to kiss her, 

“Aren't you?” 

He kissed her again. 
“Aren’t you?” 
“Yes, Bill,” she said weakly. 


Vill 


HIN Mary” returned to het 

lodgings it was late that night, and 

she, too, was wearing a ring on het 
third finger. Also she was carrying the 
Chinese shawl over her arm. Janet sat up 
in bed and stared. 

‘You’ve got it back? But—whatever’s 
kappened, Mary? 

Mary danced to the bed. 

“Oh, Janet, it’s a wonderful shawl, and 
it did bring me luck, after all, because 
I'm engaged to be married, and, oh, Janet, 
everything's too wonderful for words!” 

“Engaged! The shawl! Sit down at 
once, Mary, and tell me what you've been 
doing!” 

Thus adjured, Mary perched on the edge 
of the bed and told Janet the whole story. 

“And then Bill insisted on buying the 
shawl back ain, and Mrs, Mellowe was 
awfully. good about it. And after that Bill 
made me go with him to the Chalmers, and 
it was so glorious to see them again! I'm 
to be married next month. Oh, and I’ve 
got to give notice at the office, because I’m 
to go and stay with the Chalmers until the 
wedding 

“It’s—it’s like a fairy tale!” said Janet, 
hugging her 


“T am so glad!” 

Mary slid off the bed and began to un- 
dress. 

“To think that I was sore with Aunt 
Felicia for sending me the shawl,” she 
marvelled. “If she hadn't sent it I should 
never have gone to the Corinthian, and if 
I hadn’t gone to the Corinthian I shouldn't 
have met Bill. And if I hadn’t sold the 
shawl to Mrs. Mellowe Bill would never 
have found me. I'll never part with it 
again. I love it!” 

One of the crimson birds smiled sagely 
in the candlelight, 
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Women WhoWant 


“Ww DISLIKE ail emigration schemes for 
women, because the inducement offered 
to settle in a far country Is almost 

always the possibility of finding a husband.” 

This was the criticism of emigration for 
women which | heard a few days ago ina 
famous women’s club. The speaker 
elaborated her remarks, insisting that no 
modern self-respecting woman desired to be 
regarded as a husband-hunter, and that no 
emigration scheme should so much as point 
to the fact there are more men in. the 

Dominions than there are in our own 

country. 


Women Who Do Want Husbands 

Now, supposing that the truth is opposed 
to the views of this critic, and that modern 
women do want husbands and are. not 
ashamed to look tor them, is it a discredit- 
able sign of the times? 

In spite of all the changes which have 
taken place in the last ten years, in spite 
of the growing part which women are 
taking in public affairs, in spite of their 
brilliant success in professions to which 
access Was so long denied them, I believe 
there are still tens of hundreds of women to 
whom the career of witehood and mother- 
hood appears to be the most delightful and 
engrossing of all careers open to women. 

There are women, of course, who do not 
feel themselves called specially to the 
vocation of marriage, and there are women 
who find their complete happiness in teach 
ing or in medicine, or in nursing or in 
business. But there is still a large number 
o& women who do feel themselves to be 
equipped essentially for the duties of wife 
hood and motherhood. 


Obviously Fitted for Marriage 
Most of us know such women. “She 
Would have made a 


She is so clever at running a house that it 


splendid = mother 


seems a shame she hasn't one of her own.” 


“She is such 


a capable, all-round kind of 


ARRISON 


a woman the very woman who ought to 
have married.” ‘These are the remarks one 
hears of such women; their talents and their 
qualities fit them so obviously for marriage 
that they are observed and commented upon 
as the genius of a musician or the skill 
with a pencil of a potential artist would be 
noticed and discussed. 

Is it not tragic, then, that such women 
should be debarred from seeking the ful- 
filment of their talents simply because of 
the convention which regards husband-hunt- 
ing as unwomanly and alien to the tempera- 
ment of the modern woman? 

I do not suggest that women should make 
proposals of marriage to men with whom 
they feel themselves to be in’ sympathy. 
My suggested course of action is something 
much more subtle. But at a time when, in 
spite of the disproportion of the sexes in 
Great Britain, there are many unmarried 
men who would make good husbands and 
fathers I think the woman who wants to 
marry is entitled to make as big an effort to 
achieve that ambition as she would in pre- 
paring for any other career. 


Often a Lucky Accident 

The meeting between the man and the 
woman which ends eventually in a happy 
and blessed marriage is frequently a lucky 
accident its revelation of real 
character of either, “IT met my wife first 
as a patient in her ward in hospital, and | 
realized what a tender, gentle woman she 
was,” [ once heard a happy husband say of 
his wife. Now, | believe that if this man 
had happened to meet his wife at a dance 
he would not have been at all attracted by 
her, because the qualities which he most 
admired in woman would not have been so 
apparent. Some women are able to choose 
an environment which best expresses them- 
selves or a profession which enshrines thei 
highest ideals of lite, and it 1s not difficult 
in such cases to discover that the environ- 


ment is indeed the woman, that the profes 
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sion is part of a character, beautiful 
good, 

But the business girl who tries earnestly 
to make a success of her job cannot, how- 
ever clever she is, express herself so readily 
by means of a desk and a typewriter. Per- 
haps she has all the woman qualities of the 
nurse, ,but she cannot reveal them in an 
office, and in such an atmosphere she has 
little chance of proving that, although her 
work is in an office, her vocation is really 
in a home of her own and among her own 
children. 

I see no reason, therefore, for criticizing 
any emigration scheme because it puts 
before the women the fact that in the 
Dominions women are urgently wanted to 
take up the career of wife and mother, nor 
do I see any reason for despising the 
woman who, feeling that she is fitted for 
such a vocation, goes to a country where it 
is most likely to be quickly realized. 


and 


Why Emigrate ? 

Well, then, if this principle can be 
accepted in relation to emigration to the 
Dominions, why not in 
Britain? 

Women who decide to emigrate usually 
equip themselves for an expert domestic life. 
They learn to cook, to sew, to ride, to drive, 
to milk cows, to garden, to understand 
poultry, to care for babies. They do not 
regard a knowledge of the latest variations 
of the fox-trot, though they may very well 
have that knowledge, as the only prepara- 
tion needed for such a life. 

Now why are there in this country still 
such a considerable number of who 
have not married, and who apparently do 
not intend to marry? 

It is not, 1 am confident, that such men 
are unaffectionate, or women-haters who are 
not interested in the opposite sex, or so 
mean that they actually prefer the greater 
luxury which bachelor life gives them. You 
do not find these unmarried men in the 
richer classes or in the very poor classes in 
anything like the extent that you find them 
in the middle classes. 

The rich have not the problem of poverty 
to face, and the poor, whik 


relation to Great 


men 


having that 
problem to face in the most acute form, are, 
because of the fewer conventions and restric- 
tions of their lives, able to discover more 
easily the type of woman fitted for the 
sharing of a man’s life. 

Men of the 
hampered 


middle classes, hows ver, 


ale 


because of conventions which 


5 


them 


prevent from finding out what a 
woman can do and how she does it, and 
also because they fear that the modem 


woman has a far higher standard of living 
than her mother, and one that few men can 
afford. 

Women who wish to marry should remem. 
her that housekeeping in these days is not 
easy. To make married life successful and 
happy on a small income means an expert 
direction of the home. A man may be very 
much attracted by a girl and yet refuse to 
sacrifice the ordered comfort of his living 
for the uncertain happiness of a joint 
home run badly, with the shadow of debts 
always above. 


Qualify Yourself 


Therefore, I should say to any woman 
who definitely wishes to marry: Acquire 
some domestic qualifications and make them 
as plain as make social accom- 
plishments. I think that almost always the 
man who contemplates marriage, as distinct 
from the 


you your 


man who into ‘it  im- 
petuously, makes a mental picture of the 
home that is likely to be his. Ask your- 
self: “Do 1 fit in with such a picture? 
Am I the type 


visualize in the home atmosphere? 


rushes 


that a man can 
On the 
answer which you €an give to the question 
may depend much of your future happiness. 


of woman 


Sut ever so many women are obviously 
good housewives and devoted to children and 
yet. remain unmarried,” someone’ may 
object. 

I think that very often in such cases the 
explanation lies in the fact 
women are afraid to be 
company of men. They think a 
supply of light talk about the 


theatres, books, is they discuss 


that so many 
themselves in the 
small 
weather, 
Cost ntial, ol 
the latest dance music or songs, and so give 
not inte rested 
to the 
them 


the impres ion that they are 
in anything else. If a 
house they are afraid to let 


man comes 
him see 
with an apron on; their last 
ently, is that he 
had anything to do with the preparation o! 


al. 


desire, appat- 
should realize that they 


This is a destructive and a ridiculous con 
vention. 


It would be equally perilous and 
talk 

to every man of her acquaintance of kitchen 

affairs. 


vy if a woman were to incessantly 


No woman, however, who is genuinely 11- 
who really knows 
and who hopes to 0 ake 


it her career, is likely to make that mistake. 


terested housecraft, 


somethin about i. 
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WOMEN WHO WANT TO MARRY 


Few men would know her for long without 
becoming aware of her interests and her 
hopes, and any kind of attraction for such 
a woman would very soon result in a sug- 
gestion of marriage, with the probability of 
happiness to follow. 


Be Yourself 

I have seen women behave so differently 
from their normal way while on seaside 
holidays that I could scarcely believe that 
they were the same women whom I knew 
at home. It is quite natural that a girl 
should desire to attract young men. Most 
women like to be liked and admired. But 
when a woman is meeting men, whether at 
home or on holiday, it ought not to be con- 
sidered necessary to become for the while a 
different person alt 

Marriages are often made by one’s friends. 
If a mother is the greatest match-maker in 


the world the happily married couple figure 


second in the list. Marriages have not 
proved to be more unhappy in France than 
they are anywhere else, not, at least, if the 
statistics of French divorce courts, as com- 
pared with ours, can be accepted. Yet most 
French marriages even to-day are made 
largely by parents and relatives who intro- 
duce suitable young people to each other 
with the intention that a successful union 
shall result. And no French mother ever 
expected a daughter who was not equipped 
for wifehood to find a husband, nor would 
she cease her efforts until she had found a 
mate for a child obviously destined for the 
home, 


These marriages are arranged with a tact 
and a discretion that remove the sting of 
the business touch which they undoubtedly 
possess. To ow sentimental minds—and 
none of us need regret sentiment—they 
appear to be cold and calculating, and 


yet the very fact that they are arranged 
seems to wuarantee a certain happine SS, 
Women who want to marry are probably 
most of them outside the possibility of get 
ting help from their mothers, but where 
such women do live at home a clever mother 
can do a great deal to help her daughter to 


find a husband. If men are scared away 


trom homes where there are unmarried 
daughters because they feel they are ex 
pected to propose after three weeks’ ac- 
quaintance, men are also frozen away by 
the chilly attitude of mothers who “can't 
he bi thered” with yvoune me n, and who find 
hospitality of any but the most formal kind 
a nuisance. Many a happy marriage has 


been formed from the kindly, warm and 
informal hospitality of a mother, of a 
happy-go-lucky invitation to some young 
man to make himself at home and feel that 
he has the run of the house. In such cir- 
cumstances a man has a chance of seeing 
a woman as she really is, a chance such as 
a formal dinner or a game of bridge does 
not afford. 


Do Not Despise. Assistance 

No woman who wants to make marriage 
her career should despise the assistance 
which her friends can give her. Even if 
a woman feels that a certain man has been 
asked to meet her because her friends hope 
that the two may become more than friends 
she should be able to feel easy and happy 
and unself-conscious. To appear nervous 
on the one hand, or to be effusive on the 
other, is equally a mistake. The woman 
who simply wants to be herself has the 
mastery of the position, and will never feel 
uneasy or awkward, no matter what are the 
circumstances. 

I know that there is not any solution 
which can find for every woman who desires 
to be married happily a husband who will 
make her happy, or any husband at all. 

But while there are in this country men 
who have not married and women who have 
not married there is no reason why some 
attempt should not be made to bring them 
together. There will still, in spite of the 
success of any such efforts, be many thou- 
sands of women who are likely to remain 
unmarried. But their number will be fewer. 
And those women will not be so likely to 
be the women qualified for marriage as 
those who, while dreaming of a home and 
babies, have made no special efforts to equip 
themselves for a domestic life. 

Already the clergy of all denominations 
have done much in bringing together at 
social gatherings the young people of their 
parish. I should like to see something of 
the kind done for men and women more than 
thirty. Anyone with a wide circle of friends 
and in a position to influence them to some 
extent could do much in bringing together 
the right sort of unmarried woman and the 
right sort of unmarried man. After thirty 
it is not so much the great romance of mar- 
riage which appeals as its solid possibilities 
of permanent happy companionship, and 
that is why a practical effort to make mar- 
riages would be most likely to win success 
if restricted to those who have not just 
emerged from flapperhood. 
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The Minister’s 
on 


HEN I went to school and suffered 

the usual cross-examination as to 

my social antecedents, my father’s 
occupation was, of course, carefully in- 
quired into. That I was a minister’s son 
soon became common knowledge, and on 
every hand I was informed that ministers’ 
sons were “an awful bad lot,’ and was 
treated to a recital of the misdemeanours of 
all the ministers’ sons who had preceded me 
at school and of the just retribution that 
overtook them. The gibe is so familiar, 
and considering it seriously for a moment 


Social education 


perhaps it has some justification, but there 
are without doubt some “extenuating cir- 
cumstances.” Ministers’ sons, one must 
observe, have not a natural endowment of 
the Christian graces; they are human boys. 
They are not by nature “inclined to 
godliness.” They do not take interest (any 
more than other boys do) in the affairs of 
a church. In the minister’s home such 
things occupy a great deal of time and 
thought. At meal times the conversation 
is likely to be concerned with the minister's 
public life. At mid-day dinner on Sunday 
we used to discuss the size and nature of 
the congregation. In the first place father 
had seen it from the best point of vantage, 


His Trials and Compensations 
By 
Ivor Nicholson 


but this privilege was discounted by the 
unfortunate fact that he was too busy con 
ducting the service ever to form a very 
reliable estimate of the numbers of his 
hearers. From my little corner I could 
sweep the galleries with my eye and form 
fairly accurate judgments of their seating 
capacity. My sister had the feminine 
faculty for spotting the new vagaries of 
fashion represented the congregation, 
while my mother's kindly eyes noted vacant 
corners and made mental notes for calls 
in the coming week. 

Well, was there a good congregation ? 
Was Mr. Jerome there? (I borrow the 
name from the “pillar” of Milby Chapel 
in “Janet’s Repentance.”) What were the 
arrangements for the Sunday school 
anniversary? Were the Westell-Browns 
going to take sittings? Little Tommy 
grows up with an encyclopadic knowledge 
of the machinery of Nonconformity, and is 
expected, too, to set an example. 

Setting an example was one of the banes 
of my early life. It necessitated regular 
attendance on a large number of occasions 
when I would fain have been absent. And, 
conversely, it frequently necessitated my 
absence when I would fain have been 
present. Not for me were the hidden de 
lights of the pantomime at Christmas time, 
nor the joys of the ball-room. Why? Fs 
the sake of example. Yet a minister lives 
his life in public, and while the public may 
be small it is exacting and critical. Falls 
from grace on the part of the minister's 
family are not easily forgiven. If the 
children of the Manse are not at the 
Sunday school and at a number of meetings 
where they are expected, the parents at the 
Manse feel that it is a dereliction of duty 
“Setting an example” is strenuous 
business in Nonconformist circles. 

Being a minister's son myself, naturally 
combat his critics when [I meet them, but 
it is not often one ts given the opportunity 
of presenting a more positive picture of his 
life and of enumerating some ot the 
advantages of being a son of the Manse 
“Advantages” has rather pecumial) 
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sound, and IT can- 
not help recall- 
ing as write 
how much I liter- 
ally profited in 


early days in 


Setting an example pe yunds 


shillings 

and pence and in 
kind by the generosity of the members of 
my father’s congregations. My nursery 
eloquent testimony to this fact. 
Christmas vielded a rich harvest, indeed, of 
every kind of good thing dear to a child's 
heart. And then the coins I used to gather! 
\las! that the time when it is seemly to 
receive “tips” is so short. It used to be 
terribly hard was returning to 
school after the holidays to say 
to pillars of the 


pore 


when one 
wood-bye 
to the other 


donors and not look expectant! 


and 


( hape l 


generous 


When I mention, however, the advan- 
tages of being a minister’s son I do not 
hink of such sordid benefits. The chief 
advantage, in my opinion, is the social 


education it furnishes. 1 am not enamoured 
opportunities for social 


intercourse which Nonconformity provides, 


abundant 


but when one has been a familiar figure at 
the mothers’ treat, at the young 
at the literary society's social, 


Christmas 
men’s club, 


the debating society, and at the goose 


club, it is not to be wondered at that a 
minister’s son is very seldom struck dumb 
with confusion in society. 


While I recall some dismal hours when I 


is inwardly longing for my supper and 
my bed, 1 know full well that the experience 
has stood me in stead. It is 
easy for the average man to converse with a 


prepossessing 


We 


tremendous 


eirl and a hearty old gentle- 
man who has once been athletic, but the 
usual 


elderly femal 


and the flotsam and 


Jetsam of society will p.ove his undoing It 
then 


Chance, 


that the min‘ster’s son his 
With all his « xperience he 
be long in evincing an ¢ngaging interest in 
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the opinions and doings of very 
difficult folks, and will earn the un- 
dying gratitude of the whole coms 
pany for tiding successfully over 
those critical moments before dinner 
is announced or the cabs are at the 


door. 

Does Tommy from the Manse 
follow in his father’s footsteps 
was for ever being asked this 


question when I was a child. My 

experience has shown that it is more 

likely where there is more than one 
boy inthe family. “Going in for the Church” 
and entering the ministry are by no means 
the same thing. There is no doubt but that 
more emphasis is laid on preaching in Non- 
conformity than is so in Anglicanism. 1 
say nothing of the respective systems, but a 
young man entering the Nonconformist 
ministry without a natural desire and ability 
tor delivering 


sermons is simply courting 
disaster. Fou 


him there are no livings 


where a natural gift for pastorating will 
balance his ineptness in the pulpit. Hence 
young men from the Manse do not follow 
their fathers unless they have very pro 


nounced gifts, or pathetically believe them- 
selves possessed of them. The pulpit has 
him who knows the cost of 
the ministerial life, who has seen his father 


no glamour 


weighed down perhaps by illness and 
anxiety in the home and yet compelled to 
deliver his message to a congregation who 
little rea 1 the hours of toil behind that 
sermon, Only a minister’s son knows 


what jov can be minister’s 


brought to a 


Not calculated to 
the minister to any great height. 
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heart by a word of frank 
tion or encouragement, and how paintully 
seldom it is forthcoming. “Good inten- 
tions stand in their own way so much,” 
remarks a character in Conrad’s “Chance,” 
and people who have been honestly 
helped by a sermon never seem to take 
the trouble to tell the minister. On the 
other hand, remarks this same character in 
“Chance,” if you want to do harm to any- 
one you need not hesitate. You have only 
No one will reproach you. If 
a preacher displeases a member of his con 


apprecia- 


to go on. 


gregation it is surprising how quickly the 
information reaches the right quarter. 
Some time ago there appeared in The 
Times Literary Supplement an article on 
“Sermons,” in which the writer observed 
very truly that to-day was the hey-day of 
newspapers—not sermons. If we have no 
eloquent sermon-makers, he went on to 
point out, it is because we have no appre- 
ciative and attentive 
good many of us resemble Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who once wrote to the late Mr. 
Crockett: “I am no great kirk-goer, for 
many reasons—and the sermon’s one of 
them, and the first prayer another, but the 
chief and effectual reason is the stuftiness.”’ 
An audience composed of men and women 


sermon listeners. A 


who have come to church from habit or 
from a sense of duty, and who refuse to 
7 


‘ 


use their best faculties when listening to 
the sermon, is not one calculated to inspire 
the minister to any great heights of elo- 
quence and thought. 

Many a sensitive man in the ministry has 
seen only too clearly that his labours are 
meeting with no success. The witness of 
empty pews is painfully eloquent. Only a 
son of the Manse can know the anguish of 
apparent failure in the ministry. It is all 
very well to speak slightingly of numbers 
and to quote yet again the virtue of two or 
three being gathered together; but it is 
patent to any speaker of experience that the 
audience itself exercises a great influence 
on the pulpit or the platform. A chapel is 
conducted in its affairs of business by busi- 
ness men. When collections drop and pews 
empty the congregation is not slow to con- 
clude that the fault lies in the pulpit. 

Of all the cruel strains which the modern 
Free Churches put upon their ministers the 
business of raising money is surely the most 
cruel. If he volunteers to help, well and 
good; but to turn the minister into a tout is 
a form of refined cruelty. I once heard of 
an ignorant member of « Nonconformist 
chapel, who, when it was suggested that his 
minister should go round and try to wipe 
off a debt which his predec essor had in- 
curred, remarked complacently: “A very 
We pays “im.” 


ide a, too. 


Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 


The scene of the ministr 


f Rev, H. R. Sheppard, 
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The Problem of Church 
Attendance : 


Are Things Improving ? 
By the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, M.A., 


Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 


OMEONE asked me the other day if 

there manifest among the masses 

any real soul-hunger, and if church 
attendance kept pace with the growth of 
the population—hinting, I suppose, that in 
the questioner’s opinion conscious need of 
God is declining. 


1S 


Confusing the Issues 

My interlocutor, of course, simply con. 
fused the issues. There is to-day a tre- 
mendous hunger after God, as known in 
Jesus Christ, though perhaps the symptoms 
are not always so diagnosed by those who 
feel them. But it were foolish to think that 
church attendance any criterion of the 
depth and prevalence of soul-hunger. ‘The 
religious revival, which I think may easily 
come, will not be a 
church people have 
recognize as such. It won’t be a matter of 
crowded Matins and Evensong. It may 
come at the artisan’s bench or the teacher’s 
desk. We are accustomed to feel the pulse 
of our own denomination only, and think 
that if we are attracting the people that is 
the only way in which the revival will 
come; whereas it will burst the channels of 
convention entirely. 


is 


revival such we 


to 


as 


been accustomed 


Popular Ideas at Fault 

Popular ideas, both of religion and of the 
Church, are in fact sadly at fault. Real 
religion—and by that I mean Christianity 
as Christ taught it—is extremely difficult. 
Too many of us are attached to this or that 

We have 
centre of 
It asy to feel 
good, and on specific occasions even the 


Church because our people were. 
Not realized that at the 


Christianity is a Cross. is e 


crowd feels tremendously so Think how 
enthusiastic it is, for example, towards any 
‘uggestion of idealism. At any Labouw 
Meeting or church veatherine the rafters are 
haken with applause when a speaker strike 


(In an Interview.) 


some lofty idealistic note. But does 
thing concrete really happen? Rarely. 

The fact is, if we are not moral cowards, 
we are at least moral sluggards, and men 
are worse than women. They loudly 
applaud a principle, but, remembering their 
darling vices, fail to embrace it. Perhaps 
their recession would be less easy if the 
moral appeal were not left so exclusively 
to Church leaders. Why have we not more 
spiritual leadership from statesmen and 
others who are not specifically religious? 
When a bishop utters a denunciation, it is 
discounted in advance by the fact that, in 
the popular putting of it, “He is paid to 
say it.’ That gives the moral sluggard 
another excuse for backing down. 


any- 


What the Churches have to 
Answer For 

Sluggardliness and cowardice must share 
with the Churches the responsibility for any 
present alienation of the masses. But they 
must only share it. The Churches them- 
selves have something to answer for. The 
real that they have lost the 
people’s heart. I don’t think the people 
are tremendously worried intellectually—] 
mean it is not the intellectual problems of 
faith that They bring no 
accusation against the Church of teaching 
what is false or only partially true; the 
Church is simply teaching what is true in 
an unlovely and inhuman way. To put it 
concretely, it is not the language of the 
Prayer Book that shuts the church’s door, 
but the lack of felt relationship betweei. 
what goes on in the church and their own 
ordinary difficult lives. Of course, I want 
the Prayer Book reformed; its God is not 
the God in, but the 
God of But anyone 
suppose that when this is done the people 
will flock to church ? 

Personally 1 


trouble is 


keep them away. 


we believe Jehovah 


thunderbolts. does 


believe in the Church, not 
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so much as it is, but as it might be. Yet 
one cannot begin by destroying. In any 


human organization, however divine its 
origin and spiritual its mission, there must 
inevitably be a tendency for the machinery 
to outgrow and smother the message. But 
it won't help matters to smash the 
machinery, What we have to do is to con- 
centrate on reality, love and common sense, 


Do Church Members Know ? 

How many church members themselves 
have a clear idea of what the Church really 
is and exists for? Too many regard it as 
a kind of bank in which one should invest 
at regular intervals in view of a possible 
rainy day. To others, less cautious and in 
their thinking more hazy, it takes its colour 
from their own personality. “The boy would 
probably dub it a sort of hobby chiefly taken 
up by women. The girl would say it existed 
to induce people to do things not natural 
to them for the sake of some intangible 
future advantage to themselves or to others, 
The young man with bright ties and socks 
would “stand up” for it as he would for 
his side at Rugger or for his country in a 


} 


“ 


scrap,’ because it is an essential organ of 
British social life. The political Labour 
man would be influenced by its attitude to 
the “Capitalist system’’ and 

Nor is all. There is a danger lest 
organized Christianity smother not merely 
Founder. This 
sacred Figure should stand at the heart of it 
as the jewel is the heart and glory of its 
setting. Unless the Church exists in and 
for His honour, it has no other purpose, 
Without Him religion is dull and unlovely 
merely irksome 


“ ” 


the worker. 
that 


its message but also its 


discipline that may com- 


mand obedience but cannot win love. Give 
Christ His place and the Church is trans- 
formed. It becomes divinely human and 
full of neanineg. 

Yet when all is said, there has been a 


steady change for the better during the last 
fifty years. Here also the best cordial foi 
troubled spirits is the study of 


history 
Ministers to-day are more human; 


church 
people are more human. The clergy, in 
fact, are in advance of the laity, and the 
bishops are a long way ahead of the clergy. 
But the whole that the leaders 
of the Church will not do anything that is 
dangerous. Some will say they are hardly 
to be blamed for that, so complex is life, 


trouble is 


so delicate are the issues, so precious are 
the values at stake. But the fact remains. 


Sometimes T am asked if the 


increased 


amenities of 


social 
Sunday 


to-day, such as the 


opening of museums and _ picture 
galleries, the playing of golf and tennis, 
the popularity of the cinema, are not re- 
sponsible for the defection of the masses, 
One is glad to think there are 
petitors with dull churches 

preachers. My view, however, 
religion can hold its own. It need shrink 
from competition with nothing that is beau- 
tiful. 

in our 
pose, will win its own way. 


st! ng com- 
and 


is that true 


sterile 


What is good in us, in our teaching, 
services, in the ordinances we im- 
Indeed, in so 
far as museums and pictures and _ healthy 
games increase a man’s appreciation r 
what is good in life, they fortifv religion, 


not assail it. They may even increase his 


appreciation of going to church, 

as I hope I made clear, going to 
church is not the beginning and the end of 
religious life. 


altho igh, 
have 


Fellow Pilgrims, not Cocksure 
Guides 
Hitherto, I am afraid, the attitude of the 
clergy to these things has been too much 
as if trying to drive everybody into the 
kind of We 


with our people on the road to truth, not 


same 
groove, are fellow 
little cocksure guides boasting of having the 
last word of truth and frowning on thos 
who speak outside ourselves, 

It is true, perhaps, that the divisions 
Christianity have been a sad obstacle to pro 


gress. They have at any rate provided an 
excuse, if not a reason, for staying away 
from church. The reunion of Christendom 
might impress the masses and bring them 
back. But personally I loubt it Phe 


masses are at the present time for the most 


part profoundly uninterested in our eccies! 


astical arrangements. It is not that they 
have weighed us and found us wanting 
they have never bothered to « msider us 
first, because they are frightened of being 
caught by religion, and, secondly, becaust 


we have so badly exemplified it 
But from the Church 
union is an 


of view fre 
ideal to be striven and prayed 
for, bearing in mind, however, that those 
h the problem turns 
the heart of things. Take 
It may be an exc 


vexed questions on whic 
do not touch 
Apostolic Succession. 
lent 


theory,’ but its acceptance does no 


make anyone a better man. As it 
essentials, in the things that make 
character, there is nothing that sep 


Roman Catholic on the on 


the Free Churchman on the other. 


me from the 
hand or 
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PART Ill 


RS. AVORY’S © secretary, having 
pinned on a shady hat and collected 
basket from the 


kitchen, started off down the drive on an 


ked 
al 


errand for her emplover. A servant could 
have done the errand just as well, but 
Cecilia had grown into the habit. of 
feverishly inventing jobs for herself, since 
the orders laid upon her were so few. 
k meant a couple 


chiefly invitations or 


As a rule her day's won 
yf letters to write 
nswers to them—the flowers to arrange 
the drawing-room looked very different now 
that Mrs. Avory had given het 


» pull the 


a free hand 
furniture about and arrange 

isses of flowers eve ry where), and perhaps 
a little reading aloud of the dav’s news. 
For the rest, the easy, pleasantly filled life 


any girl in her own comfortable home 
volf, tennis, or an afternoon drive with Mrs. 
\\ ry O pa cal 
For her emplover had made it clear from 
he beginnine that she was to nsider her 
elf Cecilia had by 
Vv a over h first little wry 
Ist t hu the uncon US appro 
ness of the term. Her position was 
ractically that of a daughter of the house; 
went eve vhere with M Avory, and 
the latter was gratefully aware of the many 
solecisms on her part which the girl's swift 
ict had averted 
Cecilia was earning her pay at Barcotes 
and, oddly enough, findi gy a genuine if 
Ye ple ure n the do ng of it), but 
six week id me by and the object for 


h she had come down here was seem 
Nngly as far noved as ever, The lost 
| believe that 
lere Was a square inch of the empty old 
Writine-table in the library which she had 


not “ ” 1 


HOt vont ovel thoroughly: she had 


sounded all the !ower panels on the walls 


Weavel— 


and searched carefully for knobs or grooves 
or any of the time-honoured devices behind 
which might lie hidden cavities. For the 
upper panels she would need to have 
recourse to the tall stepladder used for 
getting down books ‘rom the higher shelves, 
and she dared not try that unless she was 
perfectly certain that neither Jim Avory nor 
his mother was in the house. What reason 
could she give for being found on the top 


of the ladder, peering at the wal 

And Jim seemed lately to have overcome 
his dislike to the library; he had developed 
a trick of sauntering in there at odd 
moments, with golf clubs to clean, or fish- 
ing tackle to sort out, or any of the odd 


he spent his superfluous 


jobs on which 
energy. 

Cecilia sometimes caught herself smiling 
in a queer little indulgent fashion at his 
earnest face bent over his work and the 
big hands that were so surprisingly deft. 
In spite of his breezy “Don’t let me disturb 
you, Miss Armstrong, I'll be quite quiet,” 
she had begun to find that when he was in 
the room it was diflicult to concentrate on 
her reading or writing, His presence—he 
was such a very vital person—did disturb 
her. 

Only this morning, finishing a letter to 
her father, to be sent under cover to Mrs. 
Moore's friend, she had found herself 
writing all sorts of absurd things. And it 
Was so important that her letters to Colonel 
Avory should be non-committally devoid of 


any real information whatever; it was only 


to Georgina Moore that she could allow her 
eloquent pen to be an overflow for her 
varied emotions. 

To the latter she had, in consequence, 
written more freely than she quite realized; 
and Mrs. Moore was a woman of quick per- 
ceptions. The divided state of her young 
friend’s mind did not escape her. 

Cecilia had gone down to Barcotes still 
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sore at Rupert Bredon’s treatment of her, 
obsessed by one idea only—the finding of 
the lost will. That idea might yet 
materialize; but of what use would it be 
to Rupert if certain other ideas, which his 
cousin strongly suspected to be disputing 
possession with it, should go on developing ? 

Georgina Moore, on receipt of Cecilia’s 
last letter, had for the second time taken 
matters into her idle, managing hands and 
acted promptly. But of this Cecilia was 
blissfully unconscious as she walked briskly 
through the park with her basket and turned 
out of the lodge gates along the road to a 
small farm which lay close to the golf 
links. She was taking grapes and beef-tea 
jelly to a child there who had been ill. 
It was only about a mile from the gates, 
but the morning was hot and when she 
arrived at her destination she was glad to 
go in and rest a minute or two in the cool 
farmhouse kitchen and drink a glass of 
milk. 

“Tommy was better to-<day,’’ said Mrs. 
Vickers, a sturdy little woman, harassed by 
the cares of a large family. Doctor said 
he was mending fine, but it was difficult to 
get him to fancy his food. Those beautiful 
grapes would be just the thing to tempt 
his appetite. She took it very kind of Mrs. 
Avory, that she did. 

“Mrs, Avory was very sorry to hear about 
your little boy,” Cecilia said. She had tried 
hard to combat her employer’s prejudice 
against visiting her son’s tenants per- 
sonally, but she had failed. Mrs. Avory 
remembered that they had known her as 
plain Kate Jennings, and she dreaded lest 
they should think she was patronizing them. 
“Mr. Avory told us about it yesterday; he 
came in to see your husband, didn’t he?” 

Mrs. Vickers looked gratified. 

“Yes,” she said, “the squire dropped in 
to see Vickers about the new barn, quite 
friendly and informal like. Very pleasant 
it was, as Vickers was saying, to see a 
squire of Barcotes outside the park gates 
after all these years.”’ 

Cecilia sipped her milk, and remarked 
that she understood the late squire to have 
been a great invali 

“Ah, yes; a great invalid he was. Hardly 
ever moved out of his big chair. But always 
ready to see his tenants, and clear-headed 
to the end. Why, if you'll believe me, miss, 
the very day he was took ill Vickers had 
been up to the house to talk about that same 
barn, and Joe Durrant--him that farms the 
land t’other side of Merriton. -he’d been up, 


too, and he was leaving just as Vickers was 
showed in. And the squire, he says, ‘ Stop 
a moment, Durrant,’ he says; ‘now that 
I’ve got two of you together, you might as 
well witness my signature to this paper, I 
want to post it to-night.’ And with that he 
put his name to it im as clear a Writing, 
Vickers says, as ever you saw.” 

Cecilia suddenly set down her glass with 
a hand that shook a little. 

“That’s very interesting,’’ she said slowly 
and encouragingly. “To think that he felt 
well enough for business that day... .” 

“And important business, too.” Mrs, 
Vickers was easily encouraged to gossip. 
“Papers as needs two folk to witness ’em 
should by rights be serious matters, you'd 
think.” 

“They should,’ Cecilia agreed, and rose 
as she spoke. She was breathlessly eager 
to get away by herself and turn over in her 
mind the unexpected piece of information 
which had so unexpectedly been bestowed 
on her. 

‘*Papers as needs two folk to witness 
’em. .. .”? The words echoed in her ears 
after she had said good-bye to Mrs. Vickers 
and latched the garden gate behind her. 
Had she at last come upon a clue? Her 
thoughts raced furiously. Mrs. Vickers had 
said that the paper had been intended for 
the post. If it really was-—what she scarcely 
dared whisper to herself—the missing will, 
where had the squire meant to send it? To 
his lawyers? Then it had certainly never 
reached them. He had been taken ill that 
night; it was possible that the outgoing post 
had been put aside somewhere and forgotten 
in the general confusion. 

In the agitation of her thoughts, Cecilia 
was walking fast and blindly. For the 
moment al] her warring instincts were 
swamped in excitement. She had_ been 
right—that was her chief thought. 

Her ears were deaf to the footsteps coming 
along the road towards her. It was only 
when a voice hailed her—the last voice in 
the world which she expected to hear—that 
she pulled up short and stared in bewilder- 
ment at the man standing before her. 

Rupert Bredon! 

“You!’’ she gasped. 

He smiled, and not for the first time it 
struck her how unusually good-looking he 
was. Perhaps she had never been quite so 
desperately in love with him as she thought 
herself to be, but her impression of his 
finely cut features and dark, expressive 
eyes— the whole graceful, immaculate air of 
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him—had certainly become a 
since she had left London. 

“What in the world are you doing down 
here?’”’ asked, as gave 
hand and flushed in spite of herself. 
Georgina 

She stopped there, furious with herself. 
Why should she take it for granted that he 
had come down to see her? How utterly 
idiotic! But he didn’t seem to think so; 


> 


little blurred 


she she him her 


“Did 


he answered her unfinished question as 
though it were the most natural thing 
possible, 

“Yes, she told me... what you were 
doing.’’ His hand still retained hers. In 


that long pressure and in the meaning, half- 
whimsical expression in his eves she sensed 
the implication of a shared secret. “And I 
thought, as 1 know someone who belongs to 
the Merriton Golf Club and who’d put me 
up as a temporary member, I might as well 


spend my holidays playing golf here. You 
don’t mind, do you?”’ 
“I’m very pleased to see you,’ she 


answered. And to herself she was saying 
with a little thrill of triumph that swamped 
an unaccountable feeling of remorse, “So 
he does care a little, after all.” 

She asked him where he was staying, and 
he told her at the Avory Arms in the village, 
an inn where golfers and fishermen often 
put up. He on his to the 
links. 

“May one come and call on you?” he 


asked. 


was Way now 


‘You may do more,’’ Cecilia said gaily. 
“You may come to tea—this afternoon, if 
that’s not too soon for you. 


His eyes supplied her with answer 


to that. 


i It was a truthful one. If he had 
thought her pretty in London, where there 
were so many pretty girls to compare het 
with, he found her infinitely prettier in the 
country. The hot July sun had already 


burnt her a little, and it suited her; also 
her big shady hat and crisp washing frock 
Were essentially becoming. 

“How do they treat you, 


these people ?”’ 
he went on solic 


itously, 
“Oh, they don’t bully me,’’ she. said, 
laughing. “Rather 


the whole 


the reverse. I’ve nearly 
day to do just what I like in.”’ 


“By George! that’s pretty 


I satisfactory, 


isn’t he commented meaningly, 
She nodded, fl ishing once more. And 
then, partly because her pri le jibbed at 


having to confess that she had made no 
progress towards the end which she and his 


cousin had discussed so often, and partly 
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because she was uncomfortably aware of 
having often felt actually relieved when a 
day had passed without giving her an 
opportunity to carry on her search, she told 
him of the discovery which she had made 
only that morning. 

Rupert Bredon whistled long and softly. 
“By George!” he exclaimed again. And 
then, “Any chance of pumping the ser- 
vants? ”’ “Or’’—his face 
fell—“this old butler now; he might have 
collared it, you know. Either because he 
had a sentimental sort of loyalty to the son 
of the house, or—by Jove, yes!—to black- 
mail the fellow when he arrived.”’ 

What an idea! 
Cecilia was aghast at the thought. “Old 
Dawson’s as honest as the day; I’m sure 
he couldn’t do a crooked thing if he tried.”’ 

It was a horrid suggestion; that he should 
make it—being, as he was, in her confidence 

almost seemed to herself. And 
she wasn’t fecling any too proud of her own 
part in the matter as it was. 


he asked eagerly. 


“Good heavens, no! 


smirch 


“Then it’s got mislaid, somehow,’’ Mr. 
Bredon said thoughtfully. In his absorp- 
tion he missed the glance of startled revul- 
sion which his companion had thrown at 
him. He had come down to Merriton, urged 
by Georgina, half incredulous of the wild 
which she seemed to take so 
seriously, and more than doubtful of his 
own wisdom in reviving an old attraction. 
And now, on the first day, he was confronted 
not only by unmistakable that 
Cecilia Avory had her 
belief, but by a conviction 


goose chase 


evidence 
some grounds for 
that Cecilia in 
more attractive than he 
She had an air of more 
fuller life Rupert Bredon’s 
perience of women had taught him 

who knows herself to be desired 
always 
Down 


herself was even 


had thought her. 


vitality, of 


that a girl 
nearly 
charm. 
found 


gains correspondingly in 
here, ‘no had 
many admirers. This cousin, for 
Georgina had hinted. 
you’re teaching the 
his worthy parent 


their knives and forks? he said presently. 


doubt, she 
instanc¢ 


So ] 


r 
squire and how to hold 
He had turned and was walking back with 
her. “T can 
humorous side.’ 

Six weeks ag 
said that it had 
oddly enous 


imagine that it has its 
o Cecilia, too, would have 
To-day, 


as be ing 


its humorous side, 
idn’t strike her 
in the least 


nny wasn’t true, 
and exaggeration ceases to amuse when the 
point of it strikes oneself as well as the 
subject of it After all, the “clodhopper ”’ 
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‘ Papers as needs 
two folk to 
witness ‘em 
should by 
tights be ser- 
ious matters, 
you'd think,’’’ 
—p. 1160 


Bredon 
cousin, and his mother had been kindness 
and consideration itself to the 
stricken little serpent had 
way into her maternal bosom. 
Yet even now a feeling of 
ness held her from defendin 


Bredon would see for himself t 


was het 


at whom M1 sneered own 
const nce- 
that wormed its 
self cons¢ ious- 


g Rupert 


them. 
his afternoon. 
“Life at Barcotes has a good many ‘ides 
—for mre,’’ she said evasively, “though I’m 
not sure t 
But I think that in Ways it’s an im 
provement on life at the Jerningham Hotel! 
Are the Molluscs as bright and chatty as 
ever, dear things? ’’ 
“They don’t chat to 
Bredon, “thank heaven.’’ 
Cecilia broke into involuntary laughter 


hat any of them are humorous 


many 


Mr. 


me,’ said 


at his disgusted expression, but her laughter 
died suddenly away. She was remember- 
ing Jim Avory’s spontaneous courtesy to the 
middle-aged lady in the train, his readiness 
to help her. She had a feeling that his 
nature would have made him very 
popular with the Molluscs; Mrs. 
Mowbray and Captain Beamish 
would have chatted quite a lot 
to him. Friendliness was an 
essential part of his character; it 
had even triumphed over the 
brief hostility caused by her own 


goo 


atrocious rudeness to him at first 
She thought that it was 
perhaps the outcome of a life 
in the 
people are 


sight. 


lived more or less 


wilds, where 
accepted and welcomed at 
their face value, until it is 
shown to be unreliable. 
To-day, at lunch, when 
she mentioned her encoun- 
ter with an old friend, the 
hospitable instinct of the 
both Jim 


immedi- 


Colonies made 


and his mother 


ately declare that the 
young man must leave his 
quarters and come up to 
stay at Barcotes. 


“We can't let a friend of 


yours put up at an inn 
when we've got all these 
empty rooms up here,” Jim 
said, and his mother 


seconded him. 
“Oh, but he 


dream of expecting such a 


wouldn't 


thine!" Cecilia exclaimed 
vainly, with 
She was flattered, a little thrilled, by 


Rupert Bredon’s sudden appearance, but she 


inward dis 


may. 


didn’t want him established up here at Bat 
Het 
mind was complicated enough without that 

Then to herself she added consolingly that 


state ol 


cotes, knowing what he knew. 


of course he wouldn’t accept this em- 


barrassing invitation. Under the circum- 
stances his finer feelings would prevent 
him. 

But she was wrong. 

Mr. Bredon came to tea and staved to 
dine. He was much impressed, though he 
was careful not to show it to Cecilia, by 


the way in which things were done at Bar- 
Old Dawson knew his work, and s0 
did the cook, and Mrs. Avory had been wise 
enough from the beginning not to interfere 


cotes, 
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too much with them. In no house of its 
kind could the wheels of service have run 
more smoothly; there was nothing even for 
Mr. Bredon’s fastidiousness to criticize. 
The Avory \rms was comfortable enough, 
hut this was a thousand times better. He 
protested that it was really much too kind 
of them—it really was!—and agreed to let 
lis luggage be fetched from the village to- 
morrow. 

Cecilia's mute signals went unnoticed. 
ccupied in making himself 
agreeable to his host and hostess, 


He was entirely « 
A young man with a moderate income 
who moves among the “elect’’ of the land 
finds the art of pleasing a very valuable 
ne. But it was an art which Cecilia, 
thoroughly vexed, for the first time failed 
entirely to appreciate, She wasn’t as 
amused as usual by his anecdotes of the 
vell-known and smart people with whom 
he fraternized. Somehow thev fell rather 


seemed a little 


f puerile, here in the 
country, where nobody knew his particular 
iends. Up in London, at the Jerningham, 
was different. One lived among people 
whose chief delight was in this kind of 
futile gossip. The Molluses loved to study 

ebrities in picture papers, or to identify 
them in flesh b ood, walkin 
park and sho 


But how could Jim or his mother be 


and in the 


t 


pping in Bond Stree 


xpected to show anything but a_ politely 


vag nterest in people they'd never even 
seen?) To imagine that they could be was 
assume in them an innate snobbishness, 
ind Cecilia’s knowledge of Mrs. Avory’s 
rewd, broadminded simpli itv. tired het 
th an oddly hot indignation at such an 
lea. It jostled another idea in her inner 
nsciousness : Was Rupert Bredon the 
least little bit of a snob himself? 
She was glad--honestly glad—when he 
se to take his temporary departure It 
Was early, but he explained that he had 
ranged for a game ol golt to-morrow 


ming, so that he must pack to-night if 
really meant to take advantage of their 
nd invitation. 

“Your friend goes about a good deal, my 
Jeary” said Mrs. Avory mildly after he had 


sone, “One of these young men who've 


enty of time and money on their hands.” 
Cecilia said rather hurriedly that he 
Worked for his living in an oftice. 

“He don’t talk much about that.” Mrs 
Avory remarked. 
N-no,” said Cecilia slowly She had 
aWays realized that to Rupert Bredon the 
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hours which he spent in earning his daily 
bread were hours which he frankly loathed. 
Life for him did got begin till his office 
closed. 

Jim Avory made no comment on their 


guest. He had been unusually silent during 


the evening—tiresomely silent, Cecilia 
thought; for he could talk well and inter- 
estingly on matters he understood. She 


herself was beginning to share his keen 
interest in questions of agriculture and rural 
housing problems, though the revolutionary 
views which she sometimes suspected him 
of adopting on purpose to tease her led to 
many a brisk sparring-match between them. 

To-night, after the guest had gone, they 
drifted into some such argument, and 
Cecilia’s nerves being a little rasped by the 
strain of the evening, she found herself 
blazing out at one of his sweeping state 
ments with all the privileged freedom of 
the cousin whom he did not know her to be. 

“If you two young folk are going to have 
words, as usual,’? said Mrs. Avory good- 
naturedly, as she hoisted her ample person 
out of her arm-chair, “I shall go to bed 
and leave you to quarrel and make it up. 
Cecily, my dear ’’?—(she had decided some 
time ago that “Miss Armstrong’’ was too 
formal, “from an old woman like me to a 
chit of a girl like you’’)—*“come in to see 
me on your way to bed. I've something I 
want to show you.” 

She went out, and Jim, closing the doo 
after her, came back to where Cecilia sat 
and stood looking down at her, frowning, 

“Why do you always get so ratty with 
me?’’ he asked her. “What did 1 say to 
annoy you just now?” 

She looked up a little startled. She 
hadn’t realized that he was taking it 
seriously. 

“Why, I don’t quite remember,’’ she 
stammered. 

“Do you pitch into that fellow Bredon 
like that? ’? he went on. 

“Mr. Bredon? Oh! No... 1 don’t 
think I do,’’ she said slowly. 

“He's your sort, I suppose,’? Jim said 
with concentrated gloom; “the kind of 
fellow that knows exactly what you like 
and never treads on your toes, as I do. 
You’ve known him a long time, haven't 
you? 


“Not so very long.’’ 


Cecilia wasn’t look 
ing at him. She was pushing a bangle 
absently up and down her slim arm, and a 
demure little smile trembled on the corners 
of her mouth. “But I don’t think we’ve 
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ever disagreed, as you and I disagree,’ 
went on, 
sciously intimate in that “you and 1” which 
Jim “Your 
that we spend half our time 
and the other half making it 
up. Well, I’ve never quarrelled, and . . 

I’ve never made it up--with Mr. Bredon.” 

Now that she came to put it into words 
there was a peculiarly literal truth in the 
admission. It had not been a quarrel, that 
drifting apart and 
months ago; but neither had the gulf been 
bridged over since then, and she knew it. 
It lay there still between her and Rupert 
Bredon. They had not made it up. 

Suddenly she rose to her feet. 

“1 think I shall go to bed,’’ she said. 

“You haven’t made it up with me yet,” 
her companion reminded her. “That last 
remark of yours about uncivilized points of 
view was particularly beastly.’ 

“Was it?’’? A little demon of mischief 
danced and matched the 
smile that had curved her lips a moment 
ago. “Well, I take it back. Forget it; 
vou ought to be able to. It’s only the 
civilized memory that’s a long one; 
something like that vourself the 
I met you.”’ 

She held out a slim hand, standing very 


’ 


she 
And there was something uncon- 


sent a glow to Avory’s heart. 


mother says 


quarrelling 


disillusionment some 


in Cecilia’s eves 


you said 
first time 


straight and demure in her rose-coloured 
taffetas frock. That frock had been the 
most treasured investment of the cheque 
which Mrs, Avory had sent in advance of 
her salary, and Cecilia would have done 
unwisely had she challenged comparison at 


Anne 
was startling. Some 


the moment the 


portrait of 
Avorv, for the likeness 
dim 


memory of that portrait struggled to 


life now at the back of Jim Avory’s mind, 
and was blotted out by a rush of more 
personal feeling. What an adorable, pro 
voking little witch the g rl was! MWe made 
a sudden step forward, ignoring her out- 
stretched Jhand. 

“That's a rotten way to make a quarre] 
up,’ he said, and he put his arm swiftly 
round her and_ kissed her It was the 
veriest shadow of a kiss, barely a touch of 


his lips upon her cheek Then he released 


her and stood back, his face darkly flushed, 
half laughing, half penitent 

“QOh!’’ she gasped didn’t mean 
thai!”’ 

She wondered afterwards why she hadn't 
felt furiously angry—it wa such an 


And_ he 
ae just sto d there, look- 


pertinence. didn't 


attempt to 


apologize either. 


ing at her; and Cecilia, with a rather thrill. 
ing and half frightened consciousness of 
having lost over the situation, 
uttered a hurried “Good night’’ and fled. 

Mrs. Avory was standing by her dressing- 
table as the girl knocked and entered. A 
big leather jewel-case was open in front of 
her, and other smaller ones were scattered 
over the table. 

“Come and look at these, my dear,’ she 
said. “I’ve had them out to-day 
through them. We really ought to put them 
bank. Dawson an old- 
fashioned safe in the library, and burglars 
are so clever nowadays.” 

“These ’? were the heavy diamond parure 
that Great-Aunt Charlotte had worn on state 
occasions 
ear-rings, and 
ments in the shape of brooches, bracelets 
and rings, set with coloured stones of all 
kinds. They sparkled and glowed in the 
candle-light like live things released from 
the dark prison of their velvet beds. Cecilia 
uttered a cry of admiration. 

“Oh! perfectly 
don’t you wear some of them 
when you have people 


control 


to go 


in the says that’s 


the tiara and necklace and long 


many other valuable orna- 


Why 
even- 


they're lovely! 


in the 
ings to dinner, f 
instance? ”’ 

“A homely old body like me?” Mrs 
Avory scoffed. “No, my dear.’ A little 
frown crossed her placid forehead. “Old 
Mr. Avory, Cyril’s father—-he wouldn't have 
wanted me to wear ‘em, not if he could have 
helped it; I know that right enough; and 


I'l] not be indebted to him for more than 
I need.’ There was a ring of hard prid 
in her voice. “Besides, what do I want 
with gewgaws at my age? But a prett 


voung girl could wear some of the simpler 


things quite suitably, wouldn't you say? 
That’s what I was meaning to ask your 
You see, it’s lik 


advice about, my dear. 
this: I don’t 
heard Jim and me speaking of 
Mr 


at Barcotes in the 


know whether you've eve! 
him, but old 
\vory had a nephew who 


husband never got on, not really well; 


that's neither here nor there; I don’t su 
pose Ri hard Avory was the one to blam 
Well, this Richard would be an oldish man 
now, and the lawyers say he’s none t 

well off Yet it was always understo | 
when Jim's father and grandfather parted 
in anger long ago, that Richard Avory was 


Old Mr. James told’ 


husband to his face that 


to have the place 
- told my 
out of his will and put als 


both sO 


he had cut him 


cousin there instead. 
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She paused. Cecilia made no comment. 
The thing had come upon her with abso- 
lutely no warning, and the sound of that 
jeep, placid voice was paralysing her. To 
er guilty conscience it was like the menac- 
ng advance of a destroying wave. 
“So you see how it is, my dear. There’s 
jor Richard Avory counted on coming into 
Barcotes and living in comfort for the rest 
of his life; no one expected any different, 
not even the lawyers. And here he is as 
poor as ever, just because old Mr. Avory 
changed his mind at the last moment. It 
ust have been a bitter blow to him, and 
Jim and me feel he’s been hardly treated.” 
paused She didn’t look at 
Cecilia; she had taken up a shimmering 
necklace of small, 
earls and was 
marled fingers. “But 
vhat all this has to do with the jewels, my 
lear?’’? she said. “Well, I’m going to tell 
ju. Jim’s thought it 


She again. 
matched 
about her 
you’re wondering 


beautifully 
winding it 


over, and he’s going 


to arrange with the lawyers for some way 
f pretending they’ve found a—what did he 
all it?—a codicil; that’s the word. An 


xtra piece to the old gentleman’s will, 
eaving his ne} 
ip to him a bit. 
see.” 


} 
little, 


hew a legacy that'll make 

And then, there’s a girl, 
The matter-of-fact voice softened 
“He’s got a daughter, has Richard 
\vory, and I’d like to make it up to her, 
9. It’d be only natural for me to send her 
i present, wouldn’t you think? She’s Jim's 
usin; she couldn’t well be offended. This 
necklace now. I thought vou’d know 
would Should |] 


vhat a young girl 
send her that? ”’ 


like 


<Je 
knew how she got out of 
that night. 


Cecilia never 
Mrs. Avory’s room 

She had a dim re¢ 
not her own, surely 


llection of some voice 
gravely weighing the 
erits of the pearl necklace against those 
fa pendant of pale blue sapphires and 


amonds. She had known one moment of 


ute, agonizing fear that Mrs. Avory, 
ingering over some of the less valuable 
tings, was going to make her a present 


But Providence 
in at that moment 
to say good night to his and 

entrance diverted her attention. The jewel- 
boxes had all been closed and locked, 
Cecilia had seen him d 
them before she went to her own room. 
The pearl necklace, alas! remained up 
‘airs in Mrs. Avory’ It had all 


fone of them on the spot. 
vas merciful. Jim came 

mother, his 
and 


part downstairs with 


room. 
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been a nightmare —a dreadful, unbelievable 
nightmare. Why had she ever come to 
Barcotes ! 

Why, indeed? For she knew now that 
as far as her original purpose con- 
cerned she might as well not have come at 
all. Her search for the lost will was over. 
If it should ever turn up, it must turn up 
through other agency than hers; she would 
have nothing—nothing, she decided passion- 
ately—to do with it! All her sophistries 
fell away from her. She had begun to tell 
herself lately, with a woman’s distorted out- 
look on legal matters, that if found 
the will she would be more or less entitled 
to make what use she chose of it; that, 
under the peculiar circumstances, some 
agreement could, be arrived at between all 
the parties concerned—even to an equal 
division. Her father could not fail to like 
Jim; and, after all, since he had no son, 
wasn’t Jim the natural heir when he him- 
self should die? Jim would be Squire of 
Barcotes again in the end. (For of one 
thing Cecilia had been determined: she 
would refuse to be regarded as her father’s 
heiress—Barcotes ought to go back to Jim; 
he was in the direct line.) 

Oh, she had thought it all out, and now 
she didn’t feel any whit the happier, not 
a scrap less small or treacherous! She 
hated therself. Her cheeks flamed against 
her hot pillow far into the night. 

It was a damp pillow, too, bedewed by a 
good many tears. For would have to 
leave Barcotes; it was the only thing to do, 
since discovery and exposure were so close 
upon her. Her father was still abroad; but 
when he heard of this codicil he would be 
bound to return to England, and she must 
make some excuse to get away before there 


was 


she 


she 


was any possible chance of his coming down 
to Barcotes and finding her there. 
What was it that Rupert Bredon had sug- 


gested? To “pump the old servants” 
about the afternoon on which Great-Uncle 
James was taken ill? 


She wouldn’t dream of it! No use should 
ever be made of Mrs. Vicker 

But Cecilia had yet to learn that it is 
sometimes easier to set a ball rolling than 
it is to stop it started, and it took her 
less than fortv-eicht learn it. 
Jarcotes 


*s information. 


once 
hours to 
arrived at 


Rupert Bredon soon 


after lunch next day, and in she 
advent. To 
discomforts of her position, that absurd kiss 
last ni her relations 


with Tim. It had made her self-conscious at 


one w ay 


welcomed his 1dd to the other 


had complicated 
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breakfast alone with him this morning. 
Ridiculous, of course; he was her cousin, 
after all, although he didn’t know it. And 
he had only done it in a spirit of fooling. 
. .. Why couldn't she take it in the same 
way? She only knew that she couldn't; 
that the gay self-confidence which marked 
her usual attitude towards him was beyond 
her now. What an idiot he must think 
her! She didn’t know that the touch of 
shyness in her manner, her avoidance of his 
direct gaze, and the occasional ignominious 
flush which mounted to her cheeks were 
just all that had been needed to make Jim 
Avory fall irretrievably in love with her. 
He had been on the brink of it for some 
time; he was over the brink now. 

But if she didn’t know it Rupert Bredon 
saw it quickly enough. Before the first 
afternoon of his visit was over he knew that 
he had a rival in his host, difficult as it was 
for his vanity to recognize such a thing in 
this uncultured “backwoodsman.”’ At once 
Cecilia, with or without her heiress-ship, 


became infinitely more desirable in his eyes. 
It is not the highest or most enduring form 
of love, this passion that needs the spur of 
rivalry, but for the time being it flames as 
fiercely as any. 

In Rupert Bredon it rose to fever height 
with astonishing speed, fed by his wounded 
vanity. He couldn't bring himself to 
believe that he would have any real difti- 
culty in cutting out Jim Avory; but he still 
retained sufficient self-control to realize that 
unless the missing will were found he could 
not afford to marry Cecilia here‘ore it 
entered his head that he might do worse 
than set himself to assist in the search. 

The rector’s son and daughters came up 
to tennis that afternoon and _ stayed late. 
He could not contrive a moment alone with 
Cecilia either then or during the evening 


that followed. The rectory youth was a 
local tournament celebrity, and gave him 
all he could do to hold his own, though 


he played tennis, as he played most games, 
extremely well; it was another of his assets 
as a popular guest in other people’s houses. 
And he was particularly anxious to shine 
before Cecilia It was not enough to defeat 
his host, fo1 Jim made no pretence at being 
anything but the rawest of duffers. He had 
only taken up the usual country games at 
Cecilia’s suggestion, and beyond a slashing 
service which “came off’? about twice in a 
set he was, as he frankly owned, simply a 
handicap to his partner on the courts. His 
serene unconcern about it rather annoyed 


Mr. Bredon; it seemed to belittle his ow 
performance. 

The evening was not, from his point o| 
view, a much greater success. He had 
somehow lost that mental “rapport” }hy 
tween himself and Cecilia which had been 
the foundation of so many little jokes and 
confidences unshared by their neighbours ; 
the Jerningham. She did not seem to be 
consciously aware of the fact that he was 
drawing his hostess out very amusingly, no 
that he and she moved, as it were, in 
world set miles apart from Avory and his 
queer old parent. 

The next morning was spent on the golf 
links, where Jim acquitted himself if any 
thing rather worse than he had done at 
tennis. The club professional found him 
as yet a disappointing pupil; he had a good, 
natural swing, but he was impatient and 
over-keen. 

On finding that Mrs. Avory and Ceci 
were driving out to pay some calls that 
afternoon, and that his host was riding int 
Merriton on business connected with the 
estate, Mr. Bredon decided to have lun 
up at the links and play another round of 
golf with the professional. 

“Tf I’m not back to tea, Dawson will look 
after you,” Jim told him hospitably; “ 
if you’d rather wait at the clubhouse, m 
mother could pick you up on her way 
back.”’ 

Rupert Bredon said he thought he w 
prefer to walk home after his game and laz 
in the garden. 

He wasn't a person who ever took 
exercise excepting for sport or in a 
room, but this afternoon, having shortened 
his proposed game to nine holes, he walked 
quite briskly home, and at hal past 
Dawson found him lounging in the drawing 
room, 

“Would you prefer tea here or out intl 
garden, sir? ’”’ the old butler asked. 

“Oh, here, I think,’’ he said careless) 
Then, as Dawson was leaving the roon 
“Oh, I say, I wonder if you can tell n 
where I can find a book to read? Anythin 
will do.’ 

Dawson hesitated. “In the library, si 


there are a great many books, but I don't 
know whether you'd care for them, They! 
a little drv. Very old, 


most of them Ilistory and travel and 


as you might say, 
science, not modern stuff at all, sir. 

Well, I might look,” said Rupert 
Bredon easily. “Next door to the dining- 
room, isn’t it?"' 
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show you, sir.” 

Dawson led the way to the library. 

“My late master was a great reader, sir, 
he said in his dignified way. “An invalid 
he and reading his 


Was 


for years, was, 
hobby.”’ 
“He seems to have been 


4 wonderful old man,” Mr. 


Bredon remarked, absently 
slancing over the uninvit 
ng titles on the old leathe 
hacks. “Clear-headed and 
businesslike to the very 
1 hear he 
transacted quite a lot ot 


business the day betore he 


ast, wasn't he? 


died.” 

Rupert Bredon 
very pleasant manner with 
servants. Old Dawson, 
who might otherwise hav« 


had a 


resented an attempt on the 


part of a stranger to dis 
uss “the family,” unbent. 
“That's so, sir. He saw 
two of the tenants that 


ery afternoon and seemed 
juite his usual self.” 
“Sa J heard,” Mr. 


“Amaz 


Per haps he 


Bredon nodded. 
ng vitality. 
rather overdid it that day. 
\ man of 


a heavy y col respond 


his age dealing 


ence. 
Old Dawson's short-sighted eves missed 
keen, probing glance which flashed 
rough and away from him. He looked 


uintly puzzled. 
“Oh, I woul The squire 
Never 


and often 


in’t say that, sir. 


vas never one to write many letters 
outside, 
pass ve didn’t 
h, excepting to make a note on the margin 
book. U 
afternoon, and dip into them 
l’ve 
ypen on the 


+} 
han a cou 


s would that take 


up a 


some sed to have an armful of 


them out every 


he atter another found as many as 
iif a dozen lying table beside 


m when | 


take 


any And that afternoon I remember quite 


came in to bring his tea and 


away his letters for the post if he had 


It was a terrible shock to me, sil 


came in as usual and found the squire 
tumpled up all 


in a heap on the floor, 
of } 


And 


‘uss Was over and we'd put him to bed and 


locking sight it was. when all the 


sent for the doctor, I came down to the 
"ic again to put the books away—-great 
avy books of history they were—down 


left-hand corner. And I re- 
letter for the 
it up and said 


there in that 
member there was only one 
post that day, because | took 
to myself: ‘Shall I keep it back and see 
how the squire is to-morrow?’ For I knew 
what it was, you see, sir; just a note to the 
builder at Merriton to come 

and him about repair- 
i ing the coachhouse. However” 
the old man his head 
sadly—“I sent the enc 


ovel See 
shook 
it in 


‘**He chuckled. 
‘I got it out 
of him pretty 
neatly, he 
said 1168 


nothing. 


and the fellow had his journey for 
He came over next day, but the squire was 
dying and couldn't see no one.” 

The expression of deep interest on his 


had made Dawson oblivious 
and Rupert Bredon, to 


svim 


listener’s face 


oT all 


but his story; 


whom, beneath that mask of grave 


sudden 
when 


pathy, had come the flash of a 


illuminating suggestion, started he 
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heard a sound at the door. He turned and 
saw Cecilia Avory standing there. 

Her eyes moved swiftly from one to the 
other of the two men. 

“Mrs. Avory wants tea at once, please, 
Dawson,” she said. And then, lightly, to 
Rupert: “We’re home earlier than we 
expected. The second lot we called upon 
were out, so we've had no tea. Is Mr. Avory 
back yet?” 

“No,’’ the other answered. Dawson had 
gone, and, moving closer to her, he added 
in a low voice of breathless excitement: 
“If you want to know where to look for the 
missing will, I recommend you to hunt 
through those books in the lower corner by 
the fireplace. Your great-uncle had them 
all out the day before he died. And—you 
were quite right—Dawson didn’t pinch that 
document, but. . . it mever went to the post 
either.”” He chuckled. “I got it out of him 
pretty neatly,” he said. 

Cecilia had suddenly grown very pale. 

“T’ll look . . . on the first chance I get,” 
she muttered between dry lips. 

She might have guessed that this would 
happen! It was a judgment on her, so her 
heart cried out bitterly. 


se 

But it wasn’t till she was alone in her 
bedroom that night that she had time to 
realize the situation in its full horror. 

She stared tragically into the looking- 
glass. 

“You began it and you’ve got to face it,” 
she said between her set teeth. “It’s no 
good telling yourself that if the ‘vill’s there, 
it’s there, and that someone else will find it 
sooner or later, if you don’t... .” 

Her thoughts checked suddenly. 

Someone else? How did she know but 
that to-morrow Rupert Bredon, driven by 
the time-honoured thrill of the treasure 
hunt, might not start the search on his own 
account? He had only to pretend that he 
was interested in o!d books; no one would 
put any barrier in the way of his ransack- 
ing the whole library if he wanted to and 
finding the hateful thing. 

“Hallo! here’s an old letter,’? he would 
say. “Never been posted.’? And he would 
give it to Jim, and Jim would probably 
there and then open it. 


No.... mo! Cecilia drew a long breath 
and made up her mind in a sudden blaze of 
shuddering revolt. Jim should never open 
it. No one chonld! Sir nly an ol | le tt 


Who was to say, who could say with any 


certainty what had been in it . 
had once been burnt unopened ? 

Cecilia slipped rapidly out of her evep. 
ing-dress and threw over her petticoat and 
bare arms a dressing-gown whose rustle 
would not betray her. She wouldn't give 
herself time to think; she would steal down 
to the library now, like the thief in the 
night which she had lately begun to fee] 
herself, and find the horrible thing and 
destroy it. She didn’t care if she were doing 
something illegal or not; in a fine fever of 
quixotic exaltation she decided that morally 
she was justified. Heaps of people would 
say that a man had no right to disinherit 
his own nearest flesh and blood, 

Cautiously she opened her door and 
peered out. It was about half-past eleven. 
She had heard the two men go to their 
rooms a little while ago. All was in dark- 
ness, and she would have to take a candle, 
for Barcotes, comfortable though it was in 
every respect, had remained behind the 
times in the matter of lighting. There was 
no electric light in the house; candles and 
lamps had sufficed for James Avory and his 
generation. 

So, candle in hand, she sped noiselessly 
down the stairs and passed ghostlike across 
the shadowy hall. She opened the library 
door and, closing it gently behind her, 
turned, to smother a startled scream that 
rose to her lips. A man was standing at 
the far end of the room, and in the uncer- 
tain, flickering light of the candle she did 
not recognize him at first. 
that it was Rupert Bredon. 

He was still fully dressed, and what he 
had been doing was obvious. He held a 
pocket electric-torch in his hand, and a 
couple of the big books from the lowe! 
shelves lay on a little table quite near t 
him. 


. when it 


Then she sav 


“Good heavens !” he exclaimed in an odd, 
breathless voice that was half-vexed and 
intensely relieved, “you gave me such a 
fright that I lost my head and turned my 
torch out. I’m a pretty rotten conspirator, 
what? 

His laugh had a rather nervous ring. In 
spite of the story he had carefully prepared 
in case he were found here by any luckless 
chance—a story of insomnia and a book 
which he had noticed in the library that 
afternoon—-it was clear that he didn’t fee! 
at his ease. A life of little diplomats 
sincerities hadn’t quite dulled him to the 
fact that it a pretty thing ! 


sail 
a man’s house in the dead 0: 


it wasn’t exaetly 


sneak about 
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night, hunting for the evidence to dispossess 
him. 

For Cecilia Avory it was different; her 
interest in the matter was an intimately 
personal one. Yet even Cecilia—so oddly 
is the human mind constituted—lost caste 
for the moment in his eyes as the two of 
them met here in this stealthy, undignified 
fashion, linked together by the bonds of a 
mutual conspiracy. 

The fact didn’t disturb him; he wasn’t 
an idealist. And, by George! how fas- 
cinating she looked in that soft wrapper 
thing which clung so closely about her. 

“You frightened me,” Cecilia said. “I 
didn’t expect to find you here.” 

“Or vou wouldn’t have come? ”’ he asked. 

“Don’t speak so loud!” she said hur- 
riedly, and added, “But of course nor.”* 
with quick emphasis. She had regained 
her self-possession a lit‘le. The one thing 
that mattered was to get him away, to stop 
this abominable, interfering search of his, 
before it was too late. “Supposing that 
anyone came in and found us here—at this 
hour?’ she said. “What on earth would 
they think? Please put those books back 
at once! 

She advanced towards the little table, but 
Rupert Bredon, with a quick movement, 
interposed himself between her and _ the 
evidence of his late proceedings. 

“Don’t be a goose,’ he said. “Who 
should find us?”’ His eyes were riveted 
m her, excited and eager. His face was 
flushed. He had lost that odd diftidence 
where this particular girl was concerned, 
which—luckily, as he had thought at the 


} 
sn 


time—had held him back from making too 
easy and rapid love to her in those days 
just before her great-uncle’s funeral. Their 
joint secret and the late hour had combined 
to shatter it, together with the alluring 
ntimacy of her unconventional garb, em- 
phasizing the lines of her slender limbs, 
the delicious curves of bare throat that 
melted into warm creamy shadows where 
her thin wrap was folded over her soft, 
young breast. 

_ And beneath the sudden passion which 
tired him there lurked a knowledge—a cer- 
tainty—which drove him on. 

For Cecilia had heen too late. On the 
table behind him, somewhere in the middle 
f “The Reiens of the Tudors,” he had 
tlready found what he sought—the long, 
sealed envelope, addressed in a fine sloping 
land to M rs. ( 
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doubt, as a temporary book-marker by the 
old man, whose queer methods of reading 
had been so graphically described by 
Dawson. Rupert Bredon had closed the 
volume swiftly at the sound of the opening 
door. And now that cool brain which 
always governed his wildest impulses sug- 
gested that it would be more graceful to 
woo the woman before he preposed to the 
heiress—more graceful and easier. And the 
peculiar circumstances at the moment would 
surely stand for sufficient incentive and 
excuse. 

“Hang the books!’ he said. “Let them 
stay where they are.’”? He came closer to 
her. “How can you expect a man to think 
of anything but you when you’re looking 
so absolutely sweet 

Cecilia was dismayed and taken aback. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed in a disturbed 
voice, “I wish you wouldn’t say things like 
that! You don’t mean it.” (Whiy was 
she so sure, somehow, that he dédn’t mean 
it? Didn’t mean it, anyhow, in the only 
way that mattered.) “And I don't like it 
either,’”’? she went on, “so please don’t.” 

“But I do mean it,” he said, “and you 
know it, even if you can’t know how mad- 
deningly pretty you look! Cecilia... 
can’t you think of anything but that 
wretched will? Supposing that you’re only 
chasing a will-o’-the-wisp after all? It’s 
very likely. By Heaven, I could almost be 
selfish enough to hope it might turn out 
one, if it’s going to be a barrier between 


‘ 


don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” Cecilia protested in flushed dis- 
comfort, shrinking before his hotly pos- 
“and, anyhow, this isn’t the 
right time to stand here and talk at all. 
If you won’t put back the books and go, 
I shall do it myself.” 

She passed him swiftly as she spoke, and 
for a moment he hesitated. Then the 
impulse to sweep forcibly aside her absurd 
pretence of not understanding carried him 
away. 

After all, what the dickens did she 
expect, the dear little fool, if she came 
downstairs looking like that? A man 
wasn’t made of stone. 


sessive gaze, 


He turned and caught her in his arms and 
held her tightly in spite of her cry of indig- 


nation and alarm. Her struggles only fired 


his determination to conquer her. She 
might be angry for the moment, but she 
would in when. ould no loneget 
pretend; would give ina 1e more quickly 
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because--to a girl of her type—the whole 
incident, unless it ended in an engagement, 
would have degraded her in her own eyes. 
She heard his muttered “Little darling ’’ 
close to her ear as she writhed desperately, 
knocking one of the books off the little table 
in her struggles. It fell with a heavy thud 
on the floor, but neither of them heeded it. 
In another moment he would have kissed 
her. 

But the moment never came. 

For the second time that day the old 
library saw two people so absorbed in their 


own affairs that the entrance of a third 
went unnoticed. It was a_ particularly 
noiseless entrance. When you have been 


disturbed in the midst of your preparations 
for bed by the advent of a large and por- 
tentous lady in a grey flannel dressing- 
gown with the information that something 
or someone—probably burglars—is moving 
about downstairs, you do not announce your 
arrival on the scene of action with any blare 
of trumpets. 

Jim Avory had stood for some time that 
evening by his bedroom window, smoking 
thoughtfully; he was only half undressed 
when his mother summoned him, and he 
had hastily pulled on his garments again 
and crept downstairs. 

“Bredon!” 

It was an amazed, curtly interrogative 
voice that interrupted the little scene. 
Rupert Bredon relaxed his hold of the girl, 
and she away took 
refuge little spontaneous cry of 
thankfulness at the new-comer’s side. 

“What's all this? ’’ Jim Avory asked. 

His eyes, hard as steel in the candle 
light, were fixed on the other man, yet in 
every fibre of his being he 
conscious of 


broke 
with a 


from him and 


Was fiercely 
nearness, His arm 
slipped round her lightly and protectingly 
as she clung to him, panting. 

The attitude of the two was a revelation 
to Rupert Bredon. He could not help 
realizing, with a sense of bitter shock, how 
much it meant—that instinctive clinging of 
the girl to her cousin—and a wave of hot, 
furious jealousy surged up in him. 

He had thrown his dice and lost. She 
had only been playing with him, the in- 
fernal little flirt! The primitive type—the 
rough, uncultured brute—was her choice. 
So she meant to have them both, did she— 
the man and _ the 


Cecilia’s 


money? Heavens, no! 


Hle would score off her there, and the clod- 
shook 


hopper, too. His voice 
spite as he answered 


with sheer 


“A little misunderstanding between Miss 
—ermArmstrong and myself,’ said. 
“I’m sorry, Avory. But it’s hardly one’s 
own fault when a lady is willing to meet 
one at this sort of hour in this informa] 
kind of way. shi 

“Oh, that’s wot true—it’s not!” Cecilia 
cried, scarlet and trembling, as she hur- 
riedly drew the disarranged folds of her 
dressing-gown closer about her throat. “I 
didn’t down here to 
didn’t dream he’d be 
She stopped. 

“Ves?"’ said Jim gently. It was difficult 
to believe that a voice could be so gentle 
and so hard at the same time. 

Mr. Bredon interposed. 


come meet him. | 


here! I came——” 


“For this, per- 


haps?’ he suggested smoothly. He had 
thrust aside with his foot “The Reigns of 


the Tudors,’’ sprawling face downwards on 
the floor, and 
fallen, lay a long envelope, stamped and 
sealed. But as he stooped to it Cecilia, 
swift as a_ flash, past 
snatched up. 

“Tee's 
“Mine ! 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Certainly you’ve taken a lot of trouble 
to get it,’ he said unpleasantly, “if that 
constitutes any right to it 


beneath it, where it had 


sprang him and 


mine!” she gasped defiantly. 


Avory may be 
interested to know that you came down here 
1 and find 
paper, if it existed at all. 
Well, it apparently does exist. 1 wish you 
joy of it.”” 


under a false name, solely to try 
that piece of 


Jim Avory strode to the door and opened 
it wide. 


“Get out,’ he said between his teeth 
“This is my house and—until to-morrow 
morning—-you’re my guest. I don’t want 


to forget it if I can help it.’”’ There was 
an ominous ring in his voice. 

Mr. Bredon laughed nastily. 

In moments of great tension the veneer 
rubs off a man and he 
This particular man, for all his breeding, 


had the instincts of the small mongrel who 


shows as what he 1s 


snaps safely at a big dog’s heels. 

“TI shall be interested to know if you stl! 
take that attitude-—to-morrow morning,” bi 
said meaningly, and went just as 
Cecilia became aware for the first time taat 


out, 
there was someone else in the room, some- 
one who had entered only a second or two 
hing 
after Jim, and had stood silently watcaing 
the whole scene with her shrewd, steady 
light eyes. 
She 


discovery suddenly, as 


made the 
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Jim’s 


back her—she 


turned on 
sprang towards the lighted candle on the 
writing-table with that hateful envelope in 


secing 


her hands. She had thrust it into the flame, 
one corner of it was blackened, beginning 
to scorch, when strongly gripping fingers 
closed over her wrist and frustrated her 
purpose. Standing beside her, massive, 
immovable and unmoved, was Mrs. Avory. 

“Oh, you don’t wnderstand!’’ wailed 
Cecilia breathlessly. “Let me burn it. 
Oh! please let me burn it!”’ 

“Give it to me,’’ said Jim Avory’s voice 
curtly over her shoulder. “If it was 
found in Barcotes it’s mine.’ 

He relentlessly detached the grip of her 
clinging fingers and drew the envelope 
away. Cecilia sank weakly into a chair. 

“Oh, if you’d only let me burn it!’’ she 
whispered. 

“What is it?’’ He turned it over with 
an air of repugnance—this apparently 
harmless object which=had been the mys- 
terious pivot of a little drama that had left 
him in a maze of painful, bewildered 
suspicion. 

Cecilia was silent. It was his mother 
who answered him, surprisingly. 

“T’ve a fancy,’’ she said in her deep, 
placid voice, “that it’s likely to be your 
grandfather’s last will, Jim.” 

He stared at it, his eyes darkening. 

“His last will?’’ he repeated slowly. 

Mrs. Avory nodded. “Hadn’t you better 
open it? I see it was meant for the 
lawyers, but you can send it on to ’em 
afterwards.” 

As though in a daze, he followed her sug- 
gestion. Silence fell on the big room while 
he smoothed it out and read it. Cecilia 
steeled herself to bear what must follow— 
that hollow, hideous triumph which she had 
once anticipated so heedlessly—tortured 
herself by picturing the startled dismay that 
must be creeping coldly over him. 

Then he broke the silence. 

“Well? What’s all the fuss about? ’’ he 
said impatiently. “What the dickens did 
that fellow Bredon mean? It’s the old 
man’s will, right enough, and practically 
the same as the one they proved, excepting 
for two things.” He looked at the docu- 
ment again. 


“T see he leaves everything 
to me instead of to my father, and he 


leaves a lega vy to his ne phew, Richard 
Avory.”’ 

commented hi mother vith 
little sigh of satisfaction. “Then he did 
the right thing after al! It always 


seemed queer to me that he shouldn’t have 
made a brand-new will instead of falling 
back on an old one.” 

Cecilia sat as though stunned, The 
blood was drumming in her ears. Her re- 
vulsion of feeling, the shock of relief, 
were so intense that she felt dizzy with 
it. 

“He knew my father was dead, then?” 
Jim said, frowning thoughtfully. 

“Yes,’’? Mrs. Avory said. “He wrote me 
after your father died. I never told you. 
He was a hard old man and it was a cruel 
letter; it hurt my pride. He wrote me that 
he’d got to hear, somehow, of your father’s 
death, and about you; and that you were 
more like to be a credit to him than 
he’d ever fancied any son of mine could 
ever be, and that he’d changed his mind 
and made you his heir after all.” 

“Still, I don’t see . . .’”” Jim began, then 
turned suddenly on Cecilia. “What on 
earth did you want to burn it for?” he 
asked her. He’d never spoken to her in 
that voice before. Cecilia shivered. “And 
how does Bredon come to be mixed up in 
the business? And what the dickens did the 
cad mean,” he added savagely, “by what 
he said about you? ”’ 

Cecilia met his bewildered, angry eyes 
with the courage of despair. 
Richard Avory’s 
said in a very low voice. “I’m Cecilia 
Avory. My name isn’t Armstrong at all, 

and he knew it.” 

“Good heavens!” said Jim. 

“And I knew it too,’? remarked Mrs. 
Avory calmly, with that 


daughter,” she 


amazing unex- 


pectedness. “I knew it from the second da) 
you were here.” 
“Tou . . didn’t!” gasped Cecilia. 


“3 
“Bless your heart, my dear,’’ the old 


lady retorted, “do you take me for a fool? 
If you do, you’re the first that’s thought 
such a thing of Kate Jennings, let me tell 
you. And you as like the picture in the 
little gallery-room as two peas! Oh, yes; 
I guessed it then. And I wasn’t s0 
astonished either. I said to myself, ‘She’s 
an Avory, and she’s poor and she’s proud 
and she’d hate to have her friends know 
she’s taking on a job like this, and she’s 
not the sort to sponge on relations. So 
there it is.’ It wasn’t my business.” 
“Then, when you showed me the jewels 
5 . vou knew,” repeated Cecilia under her 
breath. She had -<en to her feet and etl 
standing with one hand grasping 
Writing-table, supporting herself. She felt 
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limp and crumpled up both physically and 
mentally. 

There was the glimmer of a twinkle in 
Mrs. Avory’s eyes. 

“Twas the pearls you chose,” she re- 
marked ruminatively. “I don’t say but 
that the sapphires wouldn't suit you——-” 

“Oh .. . Oh-h!”’ cried Cecilia in an 
indescribable voice. “Don’t don’t! 
What must you think of me?” And then, 
recklessly, “You'd better hear it all while 
I can bear to tell you—all of it!”’ 

And forthwith out it came, the whole 
miserable story of a deception, started so 
gaiw, that had every day become a heavier 
burden. It was told very baldly, with only 
the barest hint of those sharp pangs of con- 
science, that growing shrinking, the wild 
schemes of compensation. 

She faltered on, poor Cecilia, unable to 
raise her eyes to meet the utter disillusion- 
ment and condemnation which she felt 
would scorch her in those honest blue eyes 
yf Jim’s. 

“Did your father know what you were 
doing?” 

She flinched at 
the lash of a whip. 

“Good heavens, no! He’d have been 
furious—horrified! . . .” 

“Of course he would,” said Mrs. Avory 
in her matter-of-fact way; and the girl 
flashed her a look of almost tearful grati- 


” 


his grim question as at 


tude. “Not that I’m saying you hadn’t a 
tight; not for one moment, my dear,” she 
added in her shrewd, tolerant fashion. 


“Who should know, if I don’t, that a 
woman’s got to fight for her own? ”’ 

“That's true,’ Jim said, reluctantly as it 
seemed. His mind worked slowly; the 
thought that this girl had all these weeks 
been scheming under his roof had bitterly 
hurt and angered him. And yet, as_ his 
mother had said, she had thought she had 
aright. And Jim Avory had no illusions 
on the score of his late father; his cousin, 
Irom what her father must have told her, 
could have none either. If there had been 
such a will as she had imagined, and Cyril 
Avory, being in possession, had found it, 
would anyone else have ever seen it? The 
chances were against it. She had been 
justified, perhaps, in not risking her hopes 
on such chances. 

like to know,’ he said now, in 
sudden; swift impatience—-he still 
honestly puzzled— why on earth, after all 
this, when you thought you'd got what you 
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came here for”—Cecilia winced, and see- 
ing it, his voice softened a little—“you 
tried to burn the thing? What was your 
reason 

Mrs. Avory laughed. 

“You’re young, Jim,’’ she said kindly. 
“Haven’t you learnt yet that a woman 
always has five reasons for everything that 
she does and that she’ll always tell you the 
fifth to start with and leave out the first 
altogether ?”’ 

“Let’s have one of them, at any rate,” 
Jim said. 

“Oh, don’t you see?” Cecilia said in a 
halting voice, twisting her restless fingers 
together. “I felt it wasn’t fair. You were 
his grandson; you had the real right... .”’ 

“You had time to think of all that be- 
fore, hadn’t you?” he retorted with rather 
crushing irony; but from the eyes that 
were bent upon her the look of uncom- 
promising steel had vanished. 

“Y-yes; but... oh! it was impossible! ”’ 
she cried miserably. “Your mother had 
been so good to me... . You'd both been 
so. . . amazingly generous about my 
father.” 

“You can cut that out,’? he said almost 
roughly. “We may be allowed to be 
human, I suppose.”’ 

Again Mrs. Avory laughed. It was a 
short, dry laugh, but it held something 
benevolent in its dryness—and gathered the 
folds of her voluminous dressing-gown 
firmly about her. 

“Ask our little cousin for the first 
reason, my son,’’ she said, 

She moved towards the door, and Cecilia, 
panic-stricken at the departure of one who 
at least seemed willing to judge her ex- 
ploits with kindly charity, started forward 
to follow her. But Jim barred her way. 

“Well??’ 

“I’ve given you all my reasons,’’ she 
said desperately. “All the reasons that 
matter,” she repeated breathlessly. “And 


” 


” 


I'll go away to-morrow— 
“You won't,” said Jim. “You’ll stay; 
because of the reason that you haven't 
given me.’’ His voice deepened to a note 
of half-impatient, half-exultant tenderness 
as he caught her to him. “Tt’s the only 
reason that matters between you and me,” 
he said under his breath, and he bent his 
head to hers. 
This time it was emphatically not the 
merest shadow of a kiss that crushed her 
soft lips beneath his. 


(The End) 
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Congueri ng Another Step Forward ; 


By it 


‘ 
Space Harold J. Shepstone, PROS. 
il 
Wonders of the Latest Telescopes and the Secrets they are Revealing i l 
MONG the treasures in one of the rooms makes a star appear 250,000 times as bright 
of the Royal Society is a little tele- as the eye sees it, and you get some idea tl 
scope used by Sir Isaac Newton, It — of the wonderful advance man has made in h 
only stands some twelve inches above the designing mighty telescopes for revealing S 
desk upon which it reposes and its mirror the wonders of the heavens, ; 
is scarcely larger than a spectacle lens. Now comes the news that the Canadian ‘ 
Contrast this instrument with the recently astronomers have planned a still larger 
completed 96-ton Hooker telescope at the — instrument, one which will possess an optic - 
Mount Wilson Observatory, in California, glass 120 inches, or ten feet, in diameter. : 
whose powerful mirror, which measures This giant of mirrors has already been cast : 
100 inches in diameter, brings the moon and is now being polished. The fact is, . 
to within a hundred miles of this earth and there is a race going on between the great : 
observatories as to ‘i 
who shall own the 
largest and most 
powerful of instru- 
ments. When it is re- 2 
membered that as \ 
much as £50,000 to 
£73,000 is now spent 
upon the erection of a 
single telescope, the 
layman may be _par- 
doned for asking, \ 
What do these great 
instruments reveal 
and are the secrets 
they discover of any ‘ 
real value ? 
The question can be i 
answered better by 
first noting the size i 
and power of the 
world’s latest star- 
vazers and what they 
have done in revea 
ing the mysteries of 
the heavenly bodies 
Until a decade or s0 
ago the Yerkes tele t 
scope, on the outskirt: 
of Chicago, held the ‘ 
palm for  possess!M§ 
the largest optic glass t! 
It was built through . 
the generosity of th ) 
The 72-in. Canadian Telescope late Mr. Charles 1 
Most powerful in the British Empire, and the second largest in the world Yerkes, after whom it e 
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When 


was named, 
he ordered the 


tele- 
scope he declared: 
“T don’t care how big 
it is, but let it lick the 


of course, 


referr ing 


+ 


to the 


Lick Observatory. 
The Yerkes tele 
scope, with its 4o-inch 
glass, has now gone 
the way of the Lick, 
having within the 
space of a single de- 
cade been ec lipsed by 
three powerful instru 
ments possessing re 
flectors of 60, 72 and 
100 inches in diametet 
The first 
named was completed 


respectively. 


in 1916, after six vears 
f patient toil on the 
part of mathema 


ians, opticians, en 


gineers and builders 
m the summit of 
Mount Wilson, in 


California. 

During its erection 
e Canadian astrono 
mers, jealous of the 
big instruments of the 
American observa 
induced their 
Government to enter 


tories 


the race for the 


world’s greatest tele- 
scope, with the result that inmstru- 
ment with a 72-inch glass was planned 


and erected in a special 
eminence 
British C Over six years were 
spent on the undertaking, and all told a 
sum of £60,000 Was expen led upon the 
enterprise. It represented the largest single 
mtribution any government has ever con- 
tributed to astronomical research. All the 
ther great been erected 
through the generosity of wealthy or inter- 
ested individuals | 
ments are named. 


building on an 
outside the City of 
ylumbia. 


Victoria, in 


teles opes have 


after whom instru- 


In the 72-inch telescope Canada possesses 
the largest star-gazer in the British Empire 


and at the 


larges 


present moment the second 


t telescope in the world. As already 
‘tated, she is now planning one which will 


Doss 
Possess an obiect-glass ten feet in diameter. 


2 


The Largest Telescope in the World 
The Mount Wilson reflecting telescope, largest in the world 
tube is eleven feet in diameter and forty-three feet long. 
feet high and twenty by forty-five feet at ground leve:, 
This is a skeleton view conveying a striking idea of the enormous dimensions oi the instrue 


with roo-inch mirror. The 
It surmounts a pier thirty-five 
The dome is too feet in diameter. 


ment and its housing. 


The erection of the 
instrument 


seventy-two-inch 
piece of 
All that the designers had to guide them 
at that time was the existing jo-inch instru- 
ment of the Yerkes Observatory. Not only 
did the decided step 
forward in point of size, but every feature 


was a daring work. 


mirror represent a 


of the mechanism of its operation repre- 


sented pioneer work involving prolonged 
and careful study. It is work that you 
cannot hurry. Although the various parts 
of the instrument may weigh many tons, 


they have to be assembled with mathemati- 
cal accuracy—the least miscalculation being 
sufficient to spell ruin, 

The Canadian giant weighs some 59 tons, 
forty-five of which are movable. The mere 


pressing of an electric button is sufficient to 


move this immense weight in any direction, 
thanks to an elaborate system of ball-bear- 
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ings and the delicate manner in which the 
instrument is poised. When ready for 
mounting its object glass—which had taken 
over two years to fashion —weighed 4,340 
lbs., or nearly two tons. The instrument 
is doing good work and the other month 
discovered a new star, the most distant from 
this earth. It has been appropriately named 
Plasket, after Dr. Plasket, who is in charge 
of the observatory. This far-distant globe 
of fire is 52,560 million millions of miles 
from our planet, and an aeroplane travel- 
ling at 200 miles an hour would take 30,000 
million years to reach it. 


The Race for the Largest Telescope 

Long before this great Canadian telescope 
was ready to wrest new secrets from the 
heavens, however, the American astrono- 
mers, not to be outdone, started upon the 
erection of a still bigger instrument, one 
that should possess a reflector measuring 
100 inches, or 8- feet 4 inches in diameter, 
a great circular piece of feet 
higher than a tall man. It reposes in its 
steel house, perched 6,000 feet above sea- 
level, on the summit of Mount Wilson, in 
California, almost within a stone’s throw 
of the older 60-inch instrument. 

The observatory here was founded in 1904 
for solar work. The sun is the most 
accessible of all the stars, and it was 
rightly thought that this great luminary 
was worthy of special study. Accordingly 
two great skeleton steel towers, 60 and 
150 feet in height respectively, were con- 
structed on the mountain top, each tower 
carrying a little observation station wherein 
is placed a small but powerful mirrot 
which, catching the sunlight, reflects it 
down through the tube in the centre of the 
tower, so that it 
examined the 


glass 


can be studied and 
observing below. 
Through gifts and the generosity of the 
Carnegie Institute, however, the work has 
been extended to the stars themselves, and 
to-day the observatory is the largest and 
best-equipped institution of its kind in the 
world, 

The erection of the great 100-inch tele- 
scope proved quite a formidable feat. All 
the heavy steel work of which the instru- 
ment is composed, as well as many tons of 
material for the observatory itself, had to 
be conveyed up a steel mountain track. A 
whole day was often spent in hauling the 
heavy pieces of mechanism up the last nine 
miles of the ascent. Many 


single parts of 
the telescope, which alone 


turns the scale 


at 96 tons, weighed as much as ten tons and 
more. To assemble these pieces together 
powerful cranes had to be installed. Not 
least, there was the climatic conditions. In 
midsummer the workmen were scorched by 
the sun, and frozen by the piercing cold in 


winter. What they dreaded most were the 
sudden and violent thunderstorms which 
burst upon these mountains, when the 


lightning played around them for hours at 
a time. The sudden’ snowstorms were 
equally trying, burying material and tools 
many feet deep in snow. 

Above all, the work had to be done with 
mathematical accuracy, rendered all the 
more trying because of the daring innova- 
tions it was decided to follow. The manner 
in which the telescope is mounted is en- 
tirely new, It rests on a pier of hollow 
reinforced concrete 35 feet in height. This 
pier in turn rests on other piers—forty in 
all—built in the form of a double ring. 
The object here is a twofold one. By stand- 
ing the telescope 35 feet above the ground 
on a hollow structure it is sufficiently re- 
moved from the ground to be affected by 
earth radiations, while the forty piers upon 
which the hollow platform rests provide 
footings heavy enough to withstand the 
severe wind and snowstorms which are ex 
perienced at this bleak altitude. 

Another new departure is that no part of 
the dome or the wall is allowed to touch 
the pier on which the telescope rests. This 
is to prevent vibrations that may be set up 
by the dome or wall reaching the instru- 
ment. As a further precaution against 
vibrations affecting the delicate mechanism 
of the telescope, the outer wall is built 
entirely of steel and stands in a bed of sand 
six inches deep. Every precaution, in fact, 
which science can suggest has been taken 
to ensure a perfect home for this goliath 
star-gazer. 


The Marvels of the Mirror 
But the vital part of the 

instrument is the mirror. As already stated, 

it is 100 inches in diameter. 


most whole 
Glass discs of 
such size are most difficult to cast, and 
there is only one firm—a French institution 

who can undertake such a task. And they 
had eight failures before they turned out 
the disc. In its state it was 10! 
inches across, 13 inches thick, and weighed 


rough 


over five tons. Now came the task of 
grinding and polishing and_ boring the 


From first to 
in this work, 


necessary hole in the centre. 
last four 


years 


Was spent 
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during which period a ton of glass was 
removed. The delicacy of this work may 
be gathered from the fact that nowhere 
upon its surface must the deviation exceed 
the two-hundred-thousandth part of an inch. 
After the grinding and polishing was ac- 
complished the mirror was given a coating 
of silver, deposited by chemical means, 
when the colossal disc, weighing 4% tons, 
was ready for mounting in the bottom of 
the tube, and the great instrument, upon 
which £70,000 had been expended, stood 
complete. Some £50,000 of this sum was 
contributed by Mr. D. Hooker, a wealthy 
Californian business man, after whom the 
telescope is named. 


What You See 

Here it should be explained that this 
latest of star-gazers—and the remarks apply 
also to the Canadian giant—is of the 
reflector type; that is to say, it is the 
reflection of the heavenly body which the 
observer sees. You do not look through the 
mirror directly at a star. The star’s rays 
are caught by the mirror at the bottom end 
of the telescope tube and reflected back, up 
the tube, upon a secondary mirror or prism. 
The mirror does not actually magnify the 
rays it reflects, but gathers them together 
and concentrates them. secondary 
mirror, which catches the _ reflection, 
slightly enlarges it and sends it back 
through the hole in the centre of the big 
mirror on to the eyepiece behind it, which 
is really a high-power compound micro- 
scope. Thus the reflected image is seen 
through the eyepiece considerably magni- 
fed, and there held and examined or 
photographed. The great mirror is enabled 
to make a star appear 250,000 times as 
bright as the eye sees it. It is enabled to 
do this because a mirror with a diameter 
of a hundred inches possesses an area 
250,000 times as large as the pupil of the 
eye. True, a little light is lost in the pro- 
cess of reflection, but virtually nothing to 
speak of. 

The principal work of these great tele- 
scopes is the observation and study of stars 
and nebulz which emit little light, with a 
view to learning something of their size, 
form, composition and, not least, the 
general construction of the universe, though 
their powerful glasses are also turned upon 
the sun, the moon and the planets. Indeed, 
the 100-inch giant virtually brings the moon 
to within a hundred miles of this earth. 

Recently some wonderfully clear photo- 
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graphs were secured of this satellite by this 
great telescope, one of which is reproduced 
herewith. It depicts over 400,000 square 
miles of the moon’s surface on a scale of 
about fifty miles to the square inch. The 
great mountain ranges, some of them tower- 
ing 20,000 feet in height, are plainly dis- 
cernible, as well as the numerous large and 
small craters. These latter vary in dia- 
meter from a few feet to fifty miles and 
more, and from a few hundred to 8,000 feet 
in depth. 


Solving a Vexed Question 

This photograph is expected to solve 
what has hitherto proved a vexed question 
among astronomers and scientists, namely, 
whether the numerous craters that cover the 
moon’s surface are of volcanic origin or 
whether they are merely “shell-holes,” the 
shells in this case being meteorites. Those 
who have contended they were the result 
of volcanoes have had slightly the better 
of the argument, partly because similar 
holes on the earth’s surface are undoubtedly 
volcanic, and partly because the lunar 
craters exhibit streaks radiating from their 
sides that the mere splash of a falling body 
does not duplicate. <A study of the craters 
made by exploding aeroplane bombs, how- 
ever, shows that they are exactly similar in 
every feature to the craters on the moon. 
Hence the theory that they were caused by 
meteorites exploding on striking the moon 
in ages past. The earth escaped or does 
not show the marks of similar meteorite 
bombing, because her atmosphere disin- 
tegrated most of the meteors before they 
reached the ground. 


Photographing Sun Spots 

In the same way some wonderful photo- 
graphs have been secured of sun spots. 
Some of these dark blotches which appear 
on the face of our luminary are so large 
that you could drop half a dozen worlds 
the size of our earth into them without fill- 
ing the breach. The point here is, do sun 
spots affect our climate? Some say -they 
do, and others that they do not. The big 
telescope should decide. That the heavenly 
bodies do exercise a direct influence over 
our climate cannot be denied. Prof. 
Pickering told us in the summer of 1916 
that the ice-caps of Mars indicated that our 
coming winter wordd-be a very cold one, 
and his prophecy turned out to be correct. 

What is regarded as the most wonderful 
photograph taken with the world’s most 
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powerful telescope is that depicting a cer- 
tain dark patch in the huge constellation 
of Orion. The characteristic feature of this 
dark patch is that one portion of it suggests 
the head of a black Its existence 
has been known for years, but for the first 
time a wonderfully clear and distinct photo- 
graph of it has been secured after an ex- 
posure lasting three hours. 

The point about this black mass which is 
puzzling astronomers is this. It is evident 
that it consists of vast fields of dust and gas 
stretching a 
miles. declare it is débris of past 
worlds, while others think it is material for 
future worlds. But it is so massive and 
dense that it veils from vision the light of 
the stars behind it. 


horse, 


distance of 140,000,000,000 


Some 


Volcanoes or Shell-holes ? 


A remarkably clear photograph of a section of the moon taken with the new 1oo-inch 
telescope which is expected to solve an interesting controversy. 
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Whether an examination of the photo- 
graph will throw any new light on this 
controversy remains to be seen. In any 
case, astronomers are devoting a great deal 
of time to a study of these vast nebulous 
clouds, and the dark patch in Orion, which 
has the appearance of a horse’s head, is 
made up of such clouds; but whether they 
represent new worlds or are the débris of 
past worlds cannot definitely be stated, 
During the last five years two thousand new 
nebule have been catalogued and _photo- 
graphed, and yet astronomers tell us there 
are many more waiting to me mapped. A 
nebule is a vast whirling mass of gaseous 
matter, a system with its 
worlds in the course of formation. 

Attached to all the large observatories 


solar suns and 


are machine, instru- 
ment and 
shops, as 
physical 


optical 
well as 
labora- 
tories, and it is with 
their aid that the 
telescopes are 
enabled to 


big 
accom- 
plish such marvels. 
Thus by means of 
the spectroscope the 
star’s light is ana- 
lysed, and we are 
enabled to ascertain 
its position in the 
dia- 
and 
Until 
month, 
astrono- 


universe, its 
meter, speed 
composition, 
the other 
however, 
mers were unable to 


measure the dia- 
meter of the more 
distant stars 


Through the aid of 
instru- 
the 


special 
ment, known as 
“interferometre, 
this difficulty has 
been overcome. The 
instrument was Te- 
cently attached to 
the big Californian 
and fot 
the 


telescope, 
the first time 
area of the giant 
Betelgeuze, in 

constellation 
Orion, was meas- 
ured. Whereas our 
own sun has a dia- 


star 
the 


5 


meter of nearly a million 
miles, Betelgeuze has a 
diameter of over 300 mil- 
lion miles. It is, in fact, 
the largest of the known 
stars. 

Perhaps the most funda- 
mental thing we _ have 
learned about the universe, 
as a result of the work of 
the great telescopes, is its 
unity that it is nota chaos 
of whirling and 
planets and softly lumin- 
ous nebula, but something 
having form and structure, 
with harmonious relations 
between its varied parts. 
\stronomers now liken 
the universe to a flattened, 
disc - like form with 
rounded edges. As to its 
size it is almost bevond 
conception, It iscomputed 


that light travelling at the 


rate of 186,000 miles per 
second, or just over 
10,000,000 miles a minute, 
would require 55,000 years 
to pass from one end of 
the universe to the other, 

These figures will convey & 
more if we think of a 

model of the universe 


carefully built to scale 


with our sun, itself nearly 
a million miles in diameter, repre- 
sented by a globe, measuring one inch in 
diameter. 

Such a model would have a diameter of 
about six million miles, and on the same 
scale the earth would be a grain of dust 
a hundredth of an inch in diameter. Yet 
the hundreds of millions of stars within that 
vast extent of space, moving in many 
directions and at varying speeds, are all 


actuated by laws so all-pervading that they 
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CONQUERING SPACE 


The First and the Last 


Lhe reflecting telescope of Sir Isaac Newton compared with the g6-ton instrument of 


the Mount Wilson Ob-ervatory 


apply alike to infinitesimal and to infinite, 
so enduring that they survive all wreck and 
change, so powerful that all things created 
are controlled by them, and yet simple 
enough that man, by means of his great 
telescopes and by patient endeavour, can 
learn their secrets which should enable him 
to re-echo, with far greater enthusiasm and 
meaning, the refrain of the Psalmist: “The 
heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork.”’ 


New Volume 


The New Volume of “The Quiver” starts with my next issue, Full 


particulars will be found 


in “ Between Ourselves.” 
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The Cup of 
Happiness 


«% RE you satisfied, Primrose ? ” 
“You know I am, Wilfred. The 


house is delightful. The old-fashioned 
rooms are quite wonderful. And I appre- 
ciate, darling, to the uttermost, all that you 
have done!” 

The young man pressed the hand of his 
fiancée—it was half-past nine, and morning, 
in the open High Street of Boconnoc, so 
that it was quite impossible to kiss her ; 
and they walked together from the house 
which he had bought—and which they were 
to occupy as soon as they were married— 
to the rather ugly villa near the station, 
where he practised his profession, and now 
lodged. 

As the pair passed on, people looked at 
them. They were really rather good to see. 

Primrose Coniston was dark and straight- 
featured, quick-eyed, lithe of limb, with all 
the grace of movement which seems the 
prize reaped by those women who play 
games, yet do not play them excessively ; 
Wilfred Beckingham was handsome, with 
character written in his face. He held him- 
self admirably. He put his feet down 
surely. The poise of his head, which he 
carried thrown back slightly, was that of a 
man of some pride. 

A few yards distant from the villa a 
grey-bearded man walked past them, half- 
hesitated, then raised his hat. Wilfred 
Beckingham raised his own in answer, and 
then turned to the girl. 

“My enemy, Primrose |” 
ing. 

Doctor Towers !” 

“Yes, darling!” 

“ Your beaten enemy then, Wilfred. 
have wrestled with 
won !”’ 

Her lover laughed happily. They reached 
the gate of his villa, then parted there till 
lunch-time, Primrose Coniston returning 
to the Dolphin Hotel, where she was staying 
for the time with her mother, Wilfred 
Beckingham making for his surgery to begin 
his full morning’s work. 

He worked well. He also worked 


he said smil- 


You 
Apollyon, dear—and 


very 


A Dentist’s Story 
By 
Austin Philips 


Exaltation and 


rapidly. 
written on his well-marked features—and 
perhaps as much pride as either of them, 
for he had no small reason to be proud, 


happiness were 


He had dared very greatly. 
bought progress by his courage. He had 
risked whole-heartedly. He had won. 

Wilfred Beckingham was a dentist. Dis- 
charged with shell-shock from the R.A.M.C, 
before the war ended, he had made a fine 
recovery by sheer will-power, had collected 
his slight pension and small savings and had 
daringly started on his own. Fortune—and 
that Fate which is each man’s character— 
had smiled uponhim. He had built upa fine 
practice. He had bought a good old house 
in a fine business position. His girl had 
trusted and been true to him. He was going 
to be married very shortly. He had suc- 
ceeded—succeeded by sheer energy, initiative 
and application—despite having made a bad 
enemy of the foremost doctor in the town. 

Patient after patient was dealt with. The 
young dentist spent the morning busily, yet 
with song subconscious in his breast. His 
pre-lunch appointments were all dealt with 
A little after twelve-thirty a new client was 
shown in. 


He had 


This was a woman—a Mrs. Berriman. 
She was altogether unknown to him, though 
he seemed to recognize her features. Her 
jaw was swollen considerably. Examina- 
tion showed that the third molar—the so- 
called wisdom-tooth—was very 
badly indeed. 

“ There is nothing for it but to extract 
this,” said Beckingham quietly. “I will 
give you a local anwsthetic. You will feel 
very little. I can't guarantee it to be 
absolutely painless, as the gums are sd 
spongy that 
in!” 

The woman nodded. She remained calm, 
absolutely. Beckingham injected monos- 
thetic and took out the molar forthwith. 
The woman bore it unflinchingly. She 
smiled as she rinsed out her mouth. 

“T hardly felt it at all,” she said. “It 
wasn’t a bit painful. I’m glad it’s gone— 


decayed 


the injection may not. stay 
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awfully. What do you think about my 
others?” 

“Well, since you ask me, every one of 
them ought to be extracted. You've got 
gum trouble—pyorrhora, it’s called———” 

“T know I have. But I’m really not 
allowed to have any sort of anesthetic. I 
shouldn’t have had it this time if the tooth 
hadn’t been so agonizing. Doctor Towers 
has absolutely put his foot down 

“ Doctor Towers !”’ 

“Yes. He insists that my system can’t 
stand it. It really seems absurd!” 

Beckingham gave a gasp and stood look- 
ing at her. A minor state of shell-shock 
had returned to him; he was trembling, 
he believed, visibly ; on the edge of what 
morass had he been standing, or did he 
stand, even now! Certainly she seemed 
well—indeed, cheerful. But under her tan 
—the result of sun and wind, for no doubt 
she had come in from the country—he could 
see that her skin was cachectic, telling of 
hidden unhealth. 

“You might have told me,’’ he managed 
to stammer presently. ‘‘ Even though I 
had given you an injection I could first of 
all have mixed you some kind of preparatory 
draught 

“ But I feel absolutely all right.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes, perfectly.’ 

“ That's good, then!’’ He looked at her 
carefully and closely. and could see no signs 
of faintness. ‘‘ ‘ All’s well that ends well,’ 
at any rate. I am thankful that things 
are no worse !”’ 


She fee’d him and he escorted her from 
the premises, then went off to the Dolphin, 
where he was to meet Primrose Coniston and 
her mother, who had at first opposed the 
engagement, but who was now completely 
won round. Mrs. Coniston had a definite 
touch of worldliness. which, happily, was 
wanting in Primrose, who had inherited her 
father's temperament. In the pleasure of 
his fiancée’s company—she strolled up with 
him to the villa gate when lunch was over— 
he quite forgot his strange patient and the 
frightening statement she had made. 

But, once back in the surgery, his mind 
reverted to the incident; and he found 
himself thanking Heaven that the drug had 
proved so harmless and that nothing un- 
toward had occurred. But he had been a 
fool—thinking of his Primrose and_ his 
happiness had, of course, accounted for the 
unusual lack of carefulness—he had been 
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a fool, surely, not to have put a formal 
question to the woman first as to whether her 
heart was weak or whether she was one of 
those rare, but existent, persons who collapse 
as soon as they take drugs. 

It might have been awkward. It had 
seemingly turned out so fortunately. For 
Doctor Towers—oi whom she had spoken 
as having forbidden her all anwsthetics— 
was indeed (as he had told Primrose Coniston 
only that morning, and many times) his 
enemy—and a person of influence in the 
town. 

Wilfred Beckingham and this doctor— 
each of them, for a small provincial town, 
at any rate, of strong and outstanding 
personality—had come into conflict eighteen 
months ago about the treatment of a 
certain patient, all of whose teeth needed 
extracting, and to whom Beckingham, up in 
all modern ideas, had refused to give chloro 
form or ether, and had insisted on treating 
with a local injection instead. 

The doctor’s point was that his patient— 
a Mrs. Latimer—was so nervous that the 
local injection would excite her ; the dentist 
insisted that the lady had pyorrhcea so 
badly that were she made unconscious she 
might swallow septic discharge. Each held 
strongly to his opinion, the one protesting 
his experience, the other claiming to be 
following the most recent clinical views. 

The patient, faced with the decision, had 
chosen to trust the young dentist, and had 
ignored her physician almost rudely ; more, 
probably, because she disliked the idea ot 
losing consciousness than from any other 
cause. Doctor Towers—possessing an im- 
mense practice, and of great local influence 
—had told her flatly that she could find a 
fresh medical adviser, and had broken com- 
pletely with the dentist. He had ceased to 
recommend him. He had even spoken 
against him. He had used his influence 
unfavourably in connexion with certain 
local posts. There was also another ground 
for quarrel. Doctor Towers was most keen 
on the Town Cricket Club. He had founded 
it, nursed it, and was its president ; and the 
dentist—for seemingly no good reason— 
when coming to Boconnoc had refused 
quite sternly to patronize it, to join it, or 
help in any way. 

Worries pass, though, when the mind is 


well occupied. Beckingham was kept busy 
until tea-time ; he had patients until seven ; 
and even after dinner had an appointment 
at half-past eight. Primrose Coniston 
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strolled up from the hotel, arm-in-arm with 
him, to the surgery, and she went to sit in 
the waiting-room, as soon as the patient 
came. The patient was a_ gentleman- 
farmer who, taking advantage of the long 
light evenings, had come in to have some 
extractions for which he had no time during 
working hours. He was on very friendly 
terms with the young dentist ; indeed, his 
was almost the one house in the neighbour- 
hood to which Beckingham—always working 
so strenuously—went for social relaxation, 
sometimes, on Sunday afternoons. 

The extractions were made. The farmer 
sat resting and chatting, leaning back in the 
adjustable chair. He talked prices for a 
little ; then, suddenly, tangentially, he swung 
off to something else. 

“ It’s awfully sad about this woman,” he 
said. 

“What woman ?”’ 

“Why, haven’t you heard ! 
in, everybody was full of it. 
picked up about an hour ago. 
and fell dead in the street !’’ 


As I drove 
The one they 
She collapsed 


Beckingham knew a _ kind of nervous 
spasm. It was as if someone had dropped 


a piece of ice on him. He nearly let fall the 
glass of warm water and boracic which he 
was handing to the man in the chair. 

“Do you know her name?” he asked 
with a kind of tremulous carelessness. 

“Yes. Berriman. She came from out 
our way. She was the widow of an Indian 
Civil Servant who had retired.” 

The dentist nodded and swallowed some- 
thing, or, rather, went through the process 


of doing so; the other continued awhile 
talking, then left for his rural grange. 
Beckingham went into the waiting-room. 


His fiancée looked at him amazed. 
“Wilfred !’? she gasped. What's hap- 
pened ?” 
lost a patient !” 
“Lost a patient !’’ 
“Yes; listen. 


L’ll tell you how it hap- 
pened. 


It’s a terribly serious affair !”’ 

He dropped down beside her and explained 
things. She listened in sympathy and silence 
until he had finished his tale 


“ It will be bad for the practice !'’ she 
said presently. 

“ Bad tor it! It will ruin it. Doctor 
Towers is my enemy. He was the dead 


woman's doctor. He will give evidence at 
I shall be censured tor my 
I shall lose chents wholesale. 


It will take me years to recover my prestige 


the imquest 


carelessness. 


again—and how can we keep up that huge 
house ? ”’ 

She nodded. Like him she fell silent : 
neither of them cared, possibly, to utter 
their innermost thoughts. His struggles 
had been stultified by this happening. Their 
marriage must surely be deferred now. If 
his practice was destroyed, as seemed prob- 
able, they would have to wait, and to re- 
build things—to wait, it might be, several 
years. 

It was the woman—who perhaps least 
realized the graveness of it—who broke the 
silence first. 

“Wilfred,”’ she said at last. ‘‘ Aren't we 
rather looking on the very worst side of 
things before we are absolutely certain ? 
Wouldn't it be wiser to go out and see 
someone—and to make absolutely sure!” 

“Yes, it would be best, dear,’’ Wilfred 
Beckingham answered her. ‘ But though 
we may hope, we mustn't expect anything. 
We must be prepared for the worst!” 

She nodded. At once they left the house 
together and walked up the hill into the 
town. The same old buildings were there, 
the same people and faces with the same 
loves, hopes, and passions, but to these two 
how terribly changed! It was the city of 
their dreams, the land of their life’s aspira- 
tions no longer. Although in their hearts 
hope still lingered, it looked like the country 
of despair. 

At the extreme top of the High Street— 
where four roads crossed each other—a young 
constable was standing on point duty. A 
patient of Beckingham, he The 
dentist casually approached. 


saluted. 


said, 
taken up 


“A pleasant evening!’’ he 
‘Ves, sir. The 
wonderfully.’ 


weather has 


“Your teeth are quite comfortable ?’ 
“Yes, sir. The lower ones pained me 
greatly for the first three weeks or so. But 
they're a great comfort to me now!’ 

That’s almost everyone’s experience 
Well, I must be getting home again. By the 
way, is it true that there has been an accident 
to some woman ?’ 

“Oh, not an accident, sir. A_ collapse, 
they call it. L suppose it was heart failure 
One of our lot picked her up and put her 
on the ambulance and took her to the station 
and Doctor Towers was sent for. 
quite extinct, he told us. 
the spot where she fell.” 

“A local lady ?”’ 


Life was 
She had died on 


out at Martlebury. 
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Berriman, her name 
was, She was about 
forty-eight !”’ 
Beckingham nodded 
—he could not trust 
himself to answer- 
pressed his arm 
against the arm that 
rested within it 
his heart 
loudly, desc ended 
the nll. Neither he 
nor Primrose 


and, 
beating 


spoke 
until they were back 
in his waiting-room. 
There he motioned 
her to a chair. 

For his own part 
he stood by the man 
telpiece, looking down 
on her sweet English 
face. 

Darling,’’ he be 
gan presently. We 
must face the facts, 
mustn't we 

“Why, 
fred, certainly ! 

“Well, I’m in the 
cart. Our marriage is 
impossible. My career 


Wil 


yes, 


is ruined——~ 
Ruined ! 
Yes, darling 

afraid so. 


I'm 
shall 
have to go and start 
all afresh again. In 
Boconnoc, at any 
rate, done !”’ 

Primrose nodded 
and sat looking at 
him There were 


tears in her beautiful 


blue eyes. The shock was so great. She 
had begun to realize the worst now. But, 


though speechless, she was trying to be 
brave 
Beckingham, 


who could) not bear her 


anguish, walked many times up and down 
the room. Then, wheeling, he stopped in 
front of her and began to state the whok 
Case, 

“ Darling,” he 
position. You 
It carefully 
What to do. 


the 
listen to 


began, ‘ This” is 
must 


Then 


listen to it 


you must advise me 


_ To begin with, there is going to be an 
Inquest. Doctor Towers—my enemy—who 
has already consistently striven to harm me 


‘** Wilfred!’ she gasped. 
*‘What’s happened 


Drawn by 
Toby Hoyn 


since | fought him and beat him two years 
ago—was the dead woman's medical attend- 
ant and must inevitably appear. As the 
constable told us, he has already examined 
the body at the police station. He will have 
seen the wound in the mouth where I ex- 
tracted the tooth morning—and_ the 
signs of the injection in the gum. He will 
mention this to the coroner. He, or some 
instructions to 


this 


other doctor, will receive 


make the post mortem ; and by the simple 
process of calling all the local dentists it will 
be discovered that L have administered a 
local anwsthetic—having cocaine as one of 
its constituents—to a person with a delicate 
heart. There will be comments from the 
coroner—a self-advertising local solicitor- 
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an adverse rider by the jury; and a whole 
practice, built up by sacrifice and energy, 
will melt away in an hour!” 

“It is certain to come out.” 

“ Perfectly certain. Doctor Towers will 
make a very full examination. 
very far from a fool.” 

“Then write to him immediately.” 

“Write to him!” 

““ Yes—and so forestall his discovery and 
go down with the flag flying. Write and tell 
him frankly what has happened. Say that 
you will be present at the inquest, ready to 
answer straightforwardly any questions the 
coroner may ask of you. He—and all men-— 
will think well of you for facing the music 
like an Englishman! And I—l’ll come and 
stand by you in the Court and out of it— 
and wait—till you rebuild once more !”’ 

“Primrose! You’re magnificent. Ican’t 
tell you what I think of you. IT’ll do what 
you say—and do it now!” 

Beckingham put his arms round her and 
hugged her, then rushed to the bureau, and 
took up his pen. 


He is very, 


DEAR Sir (he wrote)— 

I understand that Mrs. Berriman, a 
patient of yours, died suddenly in the High 
Street this evening. I think it right to 
let you know that [ extracted a tooth for 
her (with injection—monosthetic) just 
before one o’clock to-day. 


He showed it to Primrose, signed and 
sealed it; they went out to put it in the 
post. They spent another hour, walking 


quietly in the outskirts of Boconnoc. Then 
he took her back to the hotel. 
He went in awhile and talked to her 


mother ; then got up to bid her good night. 
He parted with Primrose in the corridor. 
As she kissed him tenderly, she said this: 

“ LT shall say nothing to mother 
the inquest. Remember, I mean to come, 
too. And whatever happens, I shall stick 
toyou. It’s bad luck and rotten bad fortune. 
But these things are nothing—when one 
loves.” 


till after 


Wilfred Beckingham went home and slept 
soundly—because his conscience was clear. 
He knew a great, a strange soulazement. It 
was because he had 
other—how he could not 
imagine—only in his heart he seemed to 
know it—all was going to come right 


behaved like a man. 


Somehow or 


But in the morning everything seemed 
otherwise. The inevitable——ap- 
peared, Dark apprehensions descended on 


reaction 


felt 


him. He 
man. 
He got through his work by sheer will- 


he was a broken, ruined 


power. Nosummons to the inquest, though, 
arrived. He learned the time at the police 
station. It was two-thirty. He and Prim- 


rose Coniston attended at the venue—the 
Guardians’ room at the Workhouse. The ” 
jury were already being sworn. 

And stern, handsome, and erect—when 
young he had served in the army—his 
enemy, Doctor Towers, was there. : 

The constable deposed to finding the body 
in the roatway, and two civilian witnesses 
to seeing her collapse. 
sworn. 


The doctor was next 
Beckingham glanced at his fiancée. 
She smiled bravely, as though to hearten him, 
and gently pressed his hand. 

“ You knew this woman, doctor ? ” asked 
the coroner. 

“TL did. She lived at Loosemore House, 
Martlebury.” 

“ She was a patient of yours ?” 

“Yes, I have attended her for ten years, 
nearly.” 

““ You saw the body at the police station ? ” 

“T did.” 

“What in your opinion was the cause of 
collapse and death ? ”’ 

“ Bright’s most emphatically. 
She was liable to die at any moment. She 
was in the very final stage.” 

The coroner nodded 
two formal questions. 
down. 


disease, 


-and asked one or 
Then the doctor sat 
Sad as was the occasion, Beckingham 
and Primrose were looking at each other, as 
happy as any in the world. She had held 
his hand tightly through the evidence. She 
had forgotten to let go of it now. 

They wanted to go out—and be joyful. 
But they dared not till all was at an end. 
They feared that something might happen. 
The news was too good to be true, nearly. 
But it was true. A verdict of ‘‘ Death from 
Natural Causes’ was returned with small 
delay. 

The jurors dispersed. The pair got up 
and left the building. In the street a voice 
stayed them from behind. 

Mir. 

They 


Beckingham !”’ 

turned and saw Doctor Towers. 

The latter raised his hat. Ie put out his 

hand quite naturally. The dentist took 1 

surprisedly. ‘The grip was friendly and hard. 
“ T had your note,” said the doctor. It 

But, as 


was good of you to send it to me. 
you see, you weren't wanted.” 
No—mercilully.”” 
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* A second time it was taken and 
shaken in a manly, comradely way” 


‘You were anxious ?’ 

“T should say so. 

“ [don’t wonder. But all’s well that ends 
well. What!” 

Beckingham nodded, and introduced the 
doctor to Primrose : 


then they all three 
strolled down the High Street ; the dentist 
happy inexpressibly, but still at loss 
most completely to explain his ex-foeman’s 
change of front. They reached the house— 
the new-old house that Beckingham had 
bought and had looked so like having to sell 
again. QOutside it both men paused 

“You'll be wanting to go in here and 
see the workmen aren’t slacking,”’ said the 
doctor, smiling. But I’m glad—very—to 
have had this opportunity of talking to you. 
I’ve been pondering that case we quarrelled 
over, for some time past—and I’ve come to 
the conclusion you were right.” 

“Thank you. That’s very generous of 
you,” 

“Not a bit. It’s only just. And now 
I think far more of you for sticking out 
against me—though at first L was horribly 
annoyed about it 

Beckingham nodded appreciatively. It 
Was his turn to put out his hand. A second 
time it was taken and shaken in a manly 
comradely way. 


Drawn vy 
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“ T, too, have an apology to make,’ 
said impulsively. 
Indeed 


he 

“Yes. It’s for not joining your cricket 
club. Asa matter of fact, I was really afraid 
to.”’ 

“Afraid to?” 

“Yes. L love cricket so much and I 
wanted to give it right up. It’s so much 
easier to say ‘no’ altogether than to half 
say it- 

But why say it at all?” 

Because L was under an obligation. 1 
had just got engaged. I had next to no 
capital. It was a matter of pride with me 
to win through speedily, and I was my own 
dental mechanic until a couple of months 
ago. Now I’ve won through. We're just 
going to get married. You can imagine this 
afternoon’s suspense.”’ 

The doctor’s lips primmed. His strong 
jaws came together. He looked hard and 
long at the young dentist. Then he nodded 
and patted his shoulder with a big strong 
surgeon's hand. 

“Splendid !"" he said That's playing 
cricket with a vengeance. We must make 
you a vice-president. And while I think 
of it [ want to have a word with you about 
another thing.”’ 
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Another thing?” 


“Yes. It’s about the dental work at the 
asylum—as you know, Mr. Gardner has 
resigned. It’s not everyone’s billet; but 


it would bring in a clear couple of hundred, 
and— you know I’m one of the governors— 
I can get it you if you think it worth your 
while. Of course, you may turn up your 
nose at it, but when I was young and entering 
into matrimony it would have been just the 
sort of thing that I should have jumped 
at——”’ 

“And I, too, doctor. Thank you greatly. 
I shall be glad to get it, indeed.” 

The strong man of Boconnoc smiled, 
assented, and shook hands again, and passed 
on swiftly down the street. Wilfred Beck- 
ingham and Primrose Coniston went into 
their new-old house—but not into a room 
where any men were working—and _ there 


he took her in hisarms. When she managed 
to get back her breath a little, she whispered 
these words in his ear: 

“You see what comes from taking a 
straight line and standing up to trouble, 


Wilfred, and being true to yourself. You've 
made Doctor Towers respect you. Your 
fancied foe is your friend now. You've 


safely carved your career.” 

Her lover nodded and stood looking at 
her, then took her 
arms. 


once more in_ his 

‘** Darling and true one,”’ he answered very 
softly and most tenderly, ‘if you are as 
good and as staunch to me in all the rest of 
life’s battles as you have been to-day in this 
first one, | think the future’s full of hope 
In fact, so long as we're true to ourselves— 
which means being true to each other—I 
don't see how we can fail.” 


A Quiet Game of Draughts 


— 


Phota: Donald McLeish 
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Ly Ker Arthur Pringle 


LUCK AND DESTINY 


OW far are we the orderers and framers 


of our own lives? ‘To what extent 

are we responsible for what happens 
to ourselves and, through us, to other 
people? Or, to put it in 
what degree are we the victims of chance, 
luck, fate, destinv—whatever you choose to 
call it?) This is a question we cannot help 
asking, and, quite obviously, very much 


turns on the From one point of 


another way, in 


answer. 


view, of course, it raises the ancient and 
undying problem of free will and_ pre- 
destination; but I need hardly say that I 
do not propose to invite my readers to 


enter into a philosophical discussion of this 
subject. My aim is less pretentious and, 
I hope, much more practically helpful; yet, 
as this talk proceeds, it will be seen that I 
am not shirking the more difficult sides of 
the problem. 


Logic Not Enough 


Let me say right away that, in this as in 


so many other matters, instinct 


s more than 
cold argument, and our personal 


experience 


of greater importance than mere logic. In 
“God and My 
Mr. Robert Blatch 
“Man 


God made him, and having only the 


the days when he wrote 
Neighbour,” 
ford used to put it 


this is how 


being only what 
powers 
God gave him, cold not sin against God, 
any more 
against the engineer 
built it.” Such an 


than steam-engine can_ sin 


who and 


leaves me 


designed 
areument 
quite unmoved, if only be 
within me feelings of 


1 
respect, shame, remorse 


ause carry 


responsibility, sel 
that, presumably, 


are denied the steam engine. After all, we 


Must take ourselves as we are: and what we 
are is a big factor in any argument on this 
subject, The bedrock of the whole mattet 
is that we are human beings and not 
machines; and, if language has any mean 


ing, this implies that, at least to a great 


extent, our lives are within our own contro! 
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This brings us back to the question: Ts there 
such a thing as luck, and what do we mean 
when we talk of destiny? 

Readers of Maeterlinck will remember 
“Buried Temple” he 
characteristic chapter on “ Luck,” 


that in his has a 
in which 
} } . 

he recalls an old Servian legend that relates 
the experiences of a man who goes in search 
of Destiny. He finds her at last in an enor- 
mous and luxurious palace; but her wealth 
is dwindling day by day, and the doors and 


windows of her abode are shrinking. She 
explains to him that she passes thus, alter- 


nately, from misery to opulence, and that 


her situation at a given moment determines 
the future of all 
into the 
born,” she 


the children who may come 

that moment. “You were 
savs, “when my prosperity was 
on the wane, and that is the cause of your 
ill-luck.’’ 


world at 


The Vagaries of Fortune 


This has its interest as an example of 


how all ages have in their own way tried 
to account for the vagaries of fortune. 
These so obtrude themselves at every turn 


a surface 
} 


that 


quite haphazard character. 
} 


reading of life gives it a 
Both as regards 
individuals and families the element of what 
we call 


For 


as for others everything goes wrong, 


luck often seems to be predominant, 
some evervthin oes right as readily 
The 
of fortune are dispensed 
with such caprice that in battles and acci- 


dents miraculous immunity appears 


smiles and frowns 


to stand 


side by side with magnetic attraction for 


danger 


The healthy and Christian verdict is that 


THE QUIVER 


whatever our handicap, we have power to 
run our race and reach the goal. For us 
the crowning infidelity would be that God 
can furnish an ordeal for which He denies 
strength. In spite of disadvantages and 
misfortunes, we shall do well to persuade 
ourselves that self-reliance and determina- 
tion have far more to do with “luck” than 
is generally supposed, To be ready for 
opportunity when it comes is much more 
sensible than to make up our minds before- 
hand that it is never likely to reach us. The 
forest may be thick and difficult, but every 
man can and must cut his own pathway. 
We may be, from the ordinary point of 
view, the most luckless and forsaken of 
men; nevertheless, we shall have no cause 
to complain of our star if we are true to 
ourselves and bravely make the best of our 
lives. By taking such a view we get rid of 
the paralysis of superstition, and at the 
same time call out the finest resources that 
are within us. 


Every Man has his Good Star 

In thus cultivating a brave self-reliance 
we can find inspiration in the faith that 
every man has his good star, seeing that 
every man is born under the love of God, 
which means more than the “luckiest” of 
portents. The Bible has its own impressive 
way of saying that God is on the side of 
the good. Thus, the stars in their courses 
fight for the chosen people ; the sun tarries 
to give them victory; the star of Bethlehem 
signals Christ's advent; and at His death 
there is darkness over all the earth. All 
these may be but poetical suggestions, but 
they point to something deeper than them- 
selves. 

Happiness, health, prosperity, all the 
things it is so natural to desire, may or 
may not come to us; but we have the assur- 
ance that nothing but our own will can 
effect the working out of our destiny, which 
is the perfecting of our character and the 
accomplishment of our work, The Apostle 
Paul is a conspicuous example of what this 


means; and [ am not thinking of him as 
a theologian or as a_ specially inspired 
writer, but as a man whose experiences were 
fundamentally far more Jike our own than 
we generally imagine. We think so much 
about his doctrine that we are apt to lose 
sight of his amazing grit and dauntlessness, 
If we once realized what a_ wonderful 
‘human” Paul was, we should come to his 
teaching with an altogether deeper appre- 


clation. 


For the fact is that, with more than 4 
man’s share of disadvantage and trial, he 
was always unconquerable because he had 
a true belief in his destiny. He was per- 
suaded that God had a definite purpose con- 
cerning him: “IWVhom He called... them 
He also glorified.’”’ We was also persuaded 
that nothing but his own unfaithfulness 
could frustrate that divine purpose. And 
that is likewise the key to your life and 
mine. We should believe in election: not 
as Calvin taught it, making it an arbitrary 
expression of divine favouritism, but in the 
sense that every one is elected, destined by 
God to the highest blessedness ; so that even 
the poorest and most wretched are born 
under a good star. 

If we believe this, we shall feel that, 
behind what we call luck and chance and 
fortune, there is something stronger than all 
else, from which we can draw unfailing 
courage and power, giving a fine meaning 
to Maeterlinck’s words: “So long as 
calamity do not attack the intimate prid 
of man, he retains the force to continue the 
struggle and accomplish his essential 
mission, which is, to live with all the ardour 
whereof he is capable, and as though his life 
were of greater consequence than any othe 
to the destinies of mankind.”’ 


Our own Luck-makers 

I am not, of course, pretending that unde: 
this view all difficulties disappear; but, at 
all events, it does present something reason- 
able and practical. And in regard to all 
the have to be 
content with what remains far short of a 
We need not, however, 
We owe it to ourselves, 


great problems of life we 
complete solution, 
stop at this point, 
and all whom our lives touch, to emphasize 
the fact that we human beings are vers 
largely our own luck-makers, When we 
talk about “making our fortune,’’ we are 
nearer the literal truth than we imagine; 
for, indeed, our fortune, good or bad, 
depends much on what we do or leave un- 
done, 

To bring this home in the most practical 
way, think of some of the people you are 
acquainted with. Some of them are, accord 
ing to ordinary standards, fortunate, others 
are unfortunate. They started the race of 
life from different handicap marks; and it 
might seem as though nothing could prevent 
the favoured ones from “having the best o! 


it” in every sense. But what, as a matte! 
ol fact, has occurred in several instances 

“Good fortune has bro wht irse instead 
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of blessing; and, on the other hand, what 
appeared to be hopelessly “bad luck” has 
proved the occasion of blessing and achieve- 
ment, What has happened? There was the 
outward inequality for al] the world to see; 
but, somehow, the result has not gone 
according to handicap: the destined victors 
and losers have changed places, 


Warring Forces 

I suppose it has come about somewhat 
in this way: while the outward forces were 
working, another set of inward forces were 
working—forces of personality and character, 
In the one case these forces spelt grit and 
alertness and industry, the resolute conquest 
of difficulties, keen readiness in the creating 
and grasping of opportunity. In the other 
case these personal forces turned to slack- 
ness and feebleness and general lack of 
character, so that good fortune and privi- 
lege, instead of being a tonic, proved an 
opiate, sapping the manhood and paving the 
way to disaster, Sir James Barrie’s “Dear 
Brutus” serves as a whimsical warning to 
people who are too ready to lay the happen- 
ings of their lives to the account of their 
“stars” rather than to themselves. 

The instances thus merely hinted at pro- 
vide an outline which every reader can fill 
in for himself. I am as sensitive as anyone 
can be to the anomalies of life, and to the 
pathetic difference between one person and 
another in health or means or the oppor- 
tunity of reasonable development and happi- 
ness, But it only makes me insist the more 
strongly that this difference is not to be 
regarded as in any sense the last word of 
fate or destiny. The last and crucial word 
is with ourselves, We cannot tell ourselves 
too often that we are captains of our souls 
and masters of our fate, Let predestination 
or “fate” be a dogma to the theologian or 
an interesting subject of speculation to the 
philosopher; but don’t let it be a bugbear to 
you. There are men and women on every 
hand, no better or stronger than you, who 
are proving all the time that handicaps can 
be carried and obstacles surmounted, By 
their dazzling courage they have, as it were, 
flung their own star into the heavens; and 
there it remains, the witness of their grit 
and the assurance of their final victory. 
\nd what they have done we can do, These 
words of an educational expert will help to 
clinch this aspect of the subject: “There is 
a saying that every time the sheep bleats it 
loses a mouthful of hay, Every time you 
allow yourself to say ‘1 have not the ability 


THINGS THAT MATTER 


that others have, I am a failure, luck is 
against me,’ you are laying up so much 
failure for yourself.” 


The “Luck” we bring to Others 

Besides all this, there is the “luck” we 
are responsible for bringing to others. 
When we say that certain people were born 
under an unlucky star, we mean that their 
parents were drunken or criminal; and it 
were better to think of our own responsi- 
bility for the existence of slums than to 
conclude that thousands of our fellow- 
creatures are “destined” to live in them. 
This is but another way of saying that to 
a large extent we hold the fortune of others 
in our hands. Much of the mystery we are 
sO anxious to explain is of our own making, 
and is to be dispersed not by speculation 
but by action. A pathetic illustration is 
suggested by our relation to animals. 
“They have the same right to speak of their 
star, their good or bad luck, their prosperity 
or disaster, Compare the fate of the cab 
horse, that ends its days at the knacker’s, 
after having passed through the hands of ia 
hundred brutal and nameless masters, with 
that of the thoroughbred which dies of old 
age in the stable of a kind-hearted master,” 

Yes, the more we think of this question 
of luck and destiny, the less shall we be 
inclined to speculation or superstition, and 
the more shall we feel braced to healthy and 
ennobling action, 

The Quotation 

A little thought will show you how vastly 
your own happiness depends on the way 
other people bear themselves toward you. 
The looks and tones at your breakfast-table, 
the conduct of your fellow-workers er em- 
ployers, the faithful or unreliable men you 
deal with—these things make up very much 
of the pleasure or misery of your day. Turn 
the idea round, and remember that just so 
much are you adding to the pleasure or the 
misery of other people's days, 

GEORGE S, MERRIAM. 


THE PRAYER 


A* we go on our journey, may it be as though 
we saw the star of our destiny ever beckon- 
ing us to keep a good courage and to do our 
best. If Thou art for us, and we are true to 
ourse'ves, what can prevent us from reaching 
the goal at last? Help us, then, however ob- 
scure and ordinary we may be, to live as men 
and women whom God has called to some high 
destiny. 
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An Old-world Corner 
in Geneva 


The home of the League of Nations is more noted for its lake than its other features, but 
to attract the tourist. Here is the tower of the Cathedral of St. Peter, and (on the left) the 
the great Protestant reformer, lived. 


Photo 
Donald Moleish 
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t Home with the 
eague of Nations 


Many articles on the subject of the League of Nations have to be studied 


with a towelled head. 


How the 
“Parliament of Man’”’ 
does its work 


In this article questions of high politics are 


forsaken, and an intimate description is given, from first-hand experi- 
ence, the result of two visits to Geneva, of how the League does 
its work. 


T is twenty-four hours from London to 

the Parliament of Man—or the nearest 

approach to such a senate that the world 
has seen as yet. At least it is twenty-four 
hours by the ordinary route, which involves 
the Channel steamer. When the regular air 
service to Geneva is inaugurated the time 
may be quartered. 


Across the Frontiers 

As it is, you leave Victoria about nine in 
the morning, reach the Gare du Nord late 
the same afternoon, leave the Gare de Lyon 
four hours later, pull down the blinds of 
your carriage window on the lights of a re- 
ceding Paris, and draw them up again the 
next morning on the gaunt scenery (at this 
point) of the Jura Mountains. Here, on the 
Swiss frontier, you are hauled out of the 
train, your luggage is rummaged over, yout 
passport examined, it may be with suspicion, 
but more likely with contempt, and the 
amount of coin of any realm you have in 
your possession inquired into. The customs 
office on the frontier, even of such a country 
as Switzerland, is not yet an outpost of in- 
ternational brotherhood. This awkward 
episode over, and having at last proved to a 
dubious official that the gilded farthing in 
your purse is not an English sovereign, you 
solace your injured feelings with a cup of 
coffee and clamber back into the train for 
the hour or so of further journey from Belle 
garde to Geneva. 

As a city set for a great world parliament 
Geneva falls far below expectations. The 
little restaurants by the lakeside proclaim 


this modest town, which is more French than 
Swiss, as the 


“capital of the world but 
it is difficult to imagine Geneva as a sort of 
political Sion to which all the nations will 
look, It is a comfortable, up-to-date plea- 
sure resort, with just enough of ancient his- 
tory clinging to it to provide some mild 


intellectual interest. The steep lanes which 
lead to Calvin’s cathedral and the cobbles 
of the city plain, beneath which the reformet 
lies buried, will be trodden as a matter of 
duty once or twice; but if the visitor is like 
most visitors he will be glad to get back to 
the shores of Leman, that wonderful lake 
with its fringe of cosmopolitan hotels flying 
the flags of all nations, its white wings by 
day and sparkling lights by night. 

Geneva has no great architecture to ex- 
press the international idea. It awaits, as 
Lord Robert Cecil says, a millionaire with 
imagination. There are no Corinthian pot 
ticoes as at Washington, or Gothic arches as 
at Westminster. The fact is that the League 
is only a boarder in Geneva, and Geneva’'s 
pride as a landlady in the occupant of het 
first floor front is proportionate to her 
charges. Two years ago much was heard 
of the possibility of the League forsaking 
Geneva for some less extortionate city, but 
I think that will never come about. 


Where is the League of Nations ? 

You might wander along these clean and 
prosperous streets for hours, and if you did 
not ask someone you would never find the 
home of the League of Nations. There is 
no building to which you would obviously 
direct your steps, such as, in Brussels for 
instance, the Palais de Justice. You may 
catch sight of the words, “Société des 
Nations,” but as likely as not they are on a 
garage, whose proprietor thought they 
sounded well. Similarly, you may see the 
“Caté de la Pacte.”. The League headquan 
ters are about a mile away from the centre 
of the city, one of the last of the line of 
luxurious hotels which skirt the lake. It is 
an hotel building considerably less imposing 
than the Cecil or the Ritz. 

Here in half a dozen salons, in which it 
had been intended that visitors should have 
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The home of the League of Nations is more noted for its like than its other features, but there are many quaint 5} 


to attract the tourist. Here is the tower of the Cathedral of St. Peter, and (on the left) the house in which John Knox, 
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At Home with the 
eague of Nations 


Many articles on the subject of the League of Nations have to be studied 


with a towelled head. 


How the 
‘Parliament of Man’’ 
does its work 


In this article questions of high politics are 
forsaken, and an intimate description is given, 


rom first-hand experi- 


ence, the result of two visits to Geneva, of how the League does 
its work. 


T is twenty-four hours from London to 

the Parliament of Man—or the nearest 

approach to such a senate that the world 
has seen as yet. At least it is twenty-four 
hours by the ordinary route, which involves 
the Channel steamer. When the regular air 
service to Geneva is inaugurated the time 
may be quartered. 


Across the Frontiers 

As it is, you leave Victoria about nine in 
the morning, reach the Gare du Nord late 
the same afternoon, leave the Gare de Lyon 
four hours later, pull down the blinds of 
your carriage window on the lights of a re- 
ceding Paris, and draw them up again the 
next morning on the gaunt scenery (at this 
point) of the Jura Mountains. Here, on the 
Swiss frontier, you are hauled out of the 
train, your luggage is rummaged over, yout 
passport examined, it may be with suspicion, 
but more likely with contempt, and_ the 
amount of coin of any realm you have in 
your possession inquired into. The customs 
office on the frontier, even of such a country 
as Switzerland, is not yet an outpost of in- 
ternational brotherhood. This awkward 
episode over, and having at last proved to a 
dubious official that the gilded farthing in 
your purse is not an English sovereign, you 
solace your injured feelings with a cup of 
coffee and clamber back into the train for 
the hour or so of further journey from Belle 
garde to Geneva. 

As a city set for a great world parliament 
Geneva falls far below expectations. The 
little restaurants by the lakeside proclaim 
this modest town, which is more French than 
Wiss, as the “capital of the world but 
it is difficult to imagine Geneva as a sort of 
political Sion to which all the nations will 
look. It is a comfortable, up-to-date plea- 
sure resort, with just enough of ancient his- 
tory clinging to it to provide some mild 


” 


intellectual interest. The steep lanes which 
lead to Calvin’s cathedral and the cobbles 
of the city plain, beneath which the reformer 
hes buried, will be trodden as a matter of 
duty once or twice; but if the visitor is like 
most visitors he will be glad to get back to 
the shores of Leman, that wonderful lake 
with its fringe of cosmopolitan hotels flying 
the flags of all nations, its white wings by 
day and sparkling lights by night. 

Geneva has no great architecture to ex- 
press the international idea. It awaits, as 
Lord Robert Cecil says, a millionaire with 
imagination. There are no Corinthian pot 
ticoes as at Washington, or Gothic arches as 
at Westminster. The fact is that the League 
is only a boarder in Geneva, and Geneva’'s 
pride as a landlady in the occupant of het 
first floor front is proportionate to het 
charges. Two years ago much was heard 
of the possibility of the League forsaking 
Geneva for some less extortionate city, but 
I think that will never come about. 


Where is the League of Nations ? 

You might wander along these clean and 
prosperous streets for hours, and if you did 
not ask someone you would never find the 
home of the League of Nations. There is 
no building to which you would obviously 
direct your steps, such as, in Brussels for 
instance, the Palais de Justice. You may 
catch sight of the words, “Société des 
Nations,” but as likely as not they are on a 
garage, whose proprietor thought they 
sounded well. Similarly, you may see the 
“Café de la Pacte.” The League headquar 
ters are about a mile away from the centre 
of the city, one of the last of the line of 
luxurious hotels which skirt the lake. It is 
an hotel building considerably less imposing 
than the Cecil or the Ritz. 

Here in half a dozen salons, in which it 


had been intended that Visitors should have 
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their lounge and table d’héte, the council 
and the six principal commissions of the 
League sit to their work; and upstairs, in 
what were meant to be hotel bedrooms and 
dressing-rooms, rank on rank of secretaries 
and typists perform their labours. At the 
secretariat, as it is called, 350 men and 
women are ordinarily employed, and when 
the assembly meets for a month of the year 
the staff is greatly augmented from London, 
Paris and Brussels. The cost of maintaining 
the League is twenty million gold francs a 
year (about £820,000 at par of exchange), not 
a very large insurance premium to pay for 
the peace of the world. To this sum Britain 
and France each contribute to the extent of 
about one-eleventh; other nations in smaller 
proportions—Spain, for instance, about one- 
thirtieth. 


A Staff in Duplicate 

The head official of the League, Sir Fric 
Drummond, a man still well below fifty, 
who was one of Mr. Asquith’s private secre- 
taries during his premiership, receives a 
salary of £4,000, and in addition an enter- 
tainment allowance of £6,000. There are 
French, Italian, and Japanese under-secre- 
taries, and among the heads of departments 
are a Czech, a Yugo-Slav, a Chinaman, a 
Greek, and members of several other nation- 
alities. The whole staff, like the documents 
it prepares, is in duplicate, one half French- 
speaking and the other half English-speak- 
ing. French and English are the two 
official languages of the League, and every 
report and journal is issued in both, 


Ladies Everywhere 

The staff is predominantly feminine. 
There are ladies, ladies everywhere, on the 
stairs, along the 
verandas. 


corridors, out on the 


The member of the secretariat in charge 
of social questions is a lady, Dame Rachel 
Crowdy. The ladies, like their male col- 
leagues, are sensible of the idealist character 
of their work. It is not just office work that 
they do, they feel that they are helping to 
bring in a better order, and—the English 
girls—they are willing to pay no small price, 
nothing less than exile in a foreign city. 
They smilingly put in a 
overtime, 


great amount ot 
During the weeks of the assembly 
they work up to any hour of night or morn 
ing, and the League has a fleet of motor-cars 
to take them to their 
small hours. 

Women 


“diggings” in the 


also make theit 


voi es 


heard in 


the assembly 
countries in particular have sent some very 
earnest and able women delegates—Mdlle. 
Forchammer, from Denmark, for one. It 
Was scarcely to be expected to find a woman 


itself. The Scandinavian 


delegate from Eastern Europe, but the 
Roumanian delegation included a lady who 
very capably represented not only her 
country, but the wider interests of women 
in her part of the world. One of the most 
moving speeches in that assembly was her 
address on behalf of the women persecuted 
for their faith by the Turks. 


Five Weeks 
The assembly of fifty nations opens each 
September. It is a deliberative, not a legis 
lative body. It compresses all its business 
into five weeks, if possible into four, The 
delegates come to Geneva from all quarters 
of the compass, but, again, Geneva has no 
gréat portal through which to admit them. 
The secretariat simply hires a hall on the 
other side of the city, reached by a fifteen- 
centime ferry across the lake. It is an un- 
impressive hall which might be taken from 
its external appearance to be a warehouse, 
and from its internal appearance to be a 
drill-shed. No tinted glass or groined roof, 
no fretted column or vivid fresco gives it 
dignity. The world is set to rights, wars 
are averted, international co-operation is 
furthered in what might well be—and per- 
haps is at other times of the year 
rink. Let this much be said, however, 
Geneva has done a great deal to prepare for 
the League, and the Swiss Government spent 
as much in adapting buildings in Geneva 
for the first assembly as Great Britain con 
tributes to the League funds every year. 
The Salle de la Réformation will hold, if 
the galleries be counted, perhaps a couple of 
thousand people. On the floor are 
desks arranged in groups for two or three 
or four persons sitting side by side. These 
are occupied by the delegates, with thei 
deputies and technical experts, from the fifty 
nations which belong to the League. The 
arrangement is 


a skating 


solid 


strictly alphabetical : the 
alphabet is so useful for getting rid of the 
troublesome question of precedence. Thus 
the first country of the League is little 
Albania, whose delegate is said—but when 
I heard his pacific speech I could not be- 
lieve it—to come to the assembly with knives 
concealed all about his person. Next comes 
Argentina, which has been doubtful about 
maintaining tts adhesion to the League at 
all; and then Austria, only recently admit 
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ted, and perhaps grudgingly in some quar- 
ters. The tail of the League is made up of 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugo-Slavia. The 
names of the countries are in French, so that 
when the roll-call is taken on a division— 
every nation, little or big, has equal voting 
power—you will hear the voice of Spain 
under “E”—“ Espagne”—and the voice of 
Holland under “P”—“Pays-Bas.” The 
United Kingdom under this arrangement 
would come at the back of the hall, but here 
its title is Grande Bretagne, and it is well 
up towards the front, 


From Australia to Finland 

Well, here they are, these delegates of 
fifty nations—the president taps with his 
ivory mallet and says, “Gentlemen, the ses- 
sion is open”—from the Australian bush 
and the Finnish icefieid and the Brazilian 
forest. Siam is here, not in Oriental cos- 
tume riding a white clephant, but a very 
dapper little gentleman in a suit of West- 
End cut, and very careful lest what he says 
should be improperly recorded the 
minutes. Asia, by the way, speaks English, 
Europe speaks French. The white turban 
of India is here, and the black lambskin cap 
f Persia. Little Haiti is here, a delegate 
whose dignity does not prevent some ribald 
persons from referring to him as “Hi 
tiddledy-hi-ti.” In fact, almost every nation 
known to civilization is here, except, in the 
eastern hemisphere, Germany, Russia, Tur- 
key, Egypt and Hungary, and in the 
Western hemisphere, the United States, 
Ecuador and Mexico. Twenty-nine states 
were originally members of the League by 
ratification of the peace treaties, thirteen 
others came in under the invitation con 
tained in the annex to the covenant, and 
nine have been admitted by the assemblies. 

There are two galleries in the hall of 
assembly, the upper one for the public and 
the lower one chiefly for the journalists of 
all nations. Very busy are these latter, re- 
presenting as they do 250 newspapers, from 
Cairo to California At the tables just in 
front of the platform are the official re 
porters. There are six English reporters and 
about the same number of French. They 
take down verbatim what is said, and the 
“Hansard” of the League is issued every 
morning in parallel columns, English and 
French. Each reporter takes a “turn” of 
about a quarter of an hour, and then retires 
behind the scenes to dictate his notes to a 
typist, and is ready to “take on” when his 


turn comes round again. A session of the 


assembly usually lasts about three hours, 
and except on the concluding days it is un 
usual for the assembly to sit twice in a day. 


All Speeches Twice Over 

Above the reporters are the interpreters, 
of whom usually four are employed each 
session, two to translate into French the 
speeches made in English and two to return 
the compliment for the speeches made in 
French. Wonderful indeed are these inter- 
preters. A delegate may spin out his words 
for a full half-hour, and then the inter- 
preter, who has meanwhile taken some rough 
notes, rises, and amid a babel of conversa- 
uon—hbecause most of the delegates do not 
need the interpretation at all—rolls off the 
speech in the other language. This business 
of interpretation is no light undertaking. 
There is always the possibility of inter- 
national misunderstanding over a clumsy 
phrase. Happily for the world at large 
though unhappily for the interpreters—most 
of the delegates, who are accomplished dip- 
lomats, some of them ambassadors, under- 
stand both French and English, and are well 
aware if the interpreter errs or slurs. 

Above the interpreters is a desk for the 
delegate who happens to be in charge of the 
particular matter before the assembly at 
the moment, and behind him are seats fo1 
the members of the secretariat in whose de- 
partments the subject falls. The League 
works through committees and sub-commit- 
tees, and only after matters have been very 
thoroughly threshed out in the = smaller 
bodies are they brought up to the assembly. 
It would surprise some people to learn how 
various are the subjects of debate. The 
assembly is not always dealing with the 
limitation of armaments and the settlement 
of boundary disputes. There are such mat 
ters as hygiene and preventive medicine, 
{transit and communications, industrial 
peace, the drug trafic, the social evil, the 
relief of famines, the exchange of scientific 
information, commerce ial treaties, hydro- 
graphy all of which have their inter 
national aspects. 

Then there is a special rostrum for the 
speaker of the moment, for nobody addresses 
the assembly from his place on the floor, 
and at the top of the tiered platform, 
under the great canopy, is the president, 
with the secretary-general of the League on 
his left, and on his right M. de Caemer- 
Iynik, official interpreter to the Council of 
Ambassadors, familiarly known as “ Jimmy,’ 
who changes every word the president may 
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utter into 
language. 


its 


the 


in 
Hitherto “Jimmy” has only in- 
terpreted into English, for the presidents ot 


equivalent ether 


the three 
man, and 
French. 


assemblies—a Belgian, a Dutch 


a Chilean—have all spoken in 


Some Dominant Figures 

Of the dominant figures in the assemblies 
hitherto Lord Balfour has been easily first. 
One in’ which 


episode Jalfour 


Was con 
cerned filled me with great pride as an 
Englishman. The assembly was sitting that 
afternoon in the Salle de la Réformation, 


the gallery of journalists broadcasting every 
word. But at the secretariat a small 
committee meeting was called to consider 
international measures for dealing with the 
hideous traffic in women and children. Cet 
tain delegates—not British—had adopted an 
obstructive and truculent attitude, suggest 
ing, what surely cannot have been the case, 
that they were not anxious to sce 
iquity put down. To that 
saking the assembly, Lord 
Balfour. No newspapers were represented, 
nobody outside a little circle was aware of 
what was proceeding, but he one of 
the most eloquent and impassioned speeches 
that has ever fallen from his lips, and by 
his persistence, his firmness, his appeal to 


ove! 


vo 


in 
for- 


this 
committee, 


larger came 


made 


chivalry, together with a rare gentlemanli 
ness in debate, he bore down all opposition 


and gained the dav. In that mirrored 
lounge IT think he did a great thing for 
humanity. 

Another great figure in the assembly is 


Lord Robert Cecil, with domelike 
liberate speech, awkward gestures, 


head, de 


impre ss 


ing everybody with his evident sincerity. 
Yet another is Nansen, the man with the 
burning eyes, Viking, of splendid 


physique, rugged eloquence, commanding 
tone, speaking to the League though he 


were addressing the polar winds rather than 


his fellow-statesmen. Figures picturesque 
rather than great are Sastri, the Indian 
delegate, and Wellington Koo, the cultured 
young Chinaman. The Swiss have some 
great men in the councils of the League, 
notably Motta and Ador: the French have a 
venerable figure in Léon Bourgeois, and 


the Belgians a forceful one in Paul Hymans 


The others are more like shadows so far 
as the British observer is concerned. It is 
because we know foreien tatesmen so 
slightly that the proceedings of the Leacue 
of Nations appear so dull Our home poli 
tics are tateresting because they are suffused 


with personality. We do not know many 


statesmen of other countries, and therefore 


the personal element) which gives such 
stimulus to political discussion is absent 
There is no doubt that the proceedings of 


the League of Nations are dull. There has 
been a suggestion lately that to liven things 
up some volcanic personality should 
take the place of the present secretary. 
general. Mr. Winston Churchill’s name has 
been mentioned. 


more 


No “Scenes” 
But if the meetings of the assembly are 
often dull, they are also polite. If there is 


no antique much 


ceremony, not 
and-thrust of debate, at any rate 


cut- 
the mem- 
bers do not throw books at one another, 


nit 


or 


one another with agenda, or interject 


oliensive expressions, or howl one another 


down. The assembly conducts its proceed- 
ings generally serenity, although the 
delegates have come from. fifty jangling 
nations, literally from China Peru. 
There are almost no “scenes.” The com- 
mittee proceedings may be rather more 


emotional, but even theve a verbatim report 


none is taken—would have nothing like 


the rich insult of our Parliamentary debates. 
The nearest T have known to any personal 


“ Scene” 


was when a certain delegate pro 
tested against his name appearing on the 
agenda bracketed with the name of anothet 
delegate, which came first, preceded by the 
letters “MM.” \pparently the aggrieved 
delegate tailed to realize that his own name 
was included in the courtesy of the “Mes 
sieurs,” and he gave the officials a severe 


wigeing. 


Rarely does sentiment find expression 
either, The most ¢ loque nt vesture I recall 
was made on the last day of the assembly, 
after the last word had been uttered and the 
pre ~ident had dex lared the session clos d. 
All the delegates in the hall rose simul 
taneously in their places, sweeping to the 
floor the accumulated papers on the desks 


in front of them, and bowed ceremoniousl 
and repeatedly in the direction of the chair 


It was a fine climax, so much better than 
prosy votes of thanks. An hour later they 
were besieging the offices of the tourist 
agencies for reserved seats on the Contin- 
ental express. Was it) satisfaction which 
filled their minds as they reflected on five 
weeks of close session and ( rowded labour ? 
Or did they feel, as all) statesmen with 
vision must, “The petty done, the undone 
vast 
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The Truth 
about Alcohol 


HF. truth about alcohol is that it is a 

mocker which has perpetually deceived 

all but the wisest of mankind for 
thousands of years. Recently we have 
studied it by rigorous methods of science, 
and we find that the truth about it was 
finally stated in one word in the Book of 
Proverbs ages ago. Of course there are 
other instances of drugs which have an 
opposite action to that which first appears, 
the most remarkable instance being fox 
glove or digitalis, which was introduced 
into medical practice as a heart sedative, 
and is really the most powerful heart stimu- 
lant known; but there is no other substance 
which mocks us by its action so completely 
and in so many ways as alcohol. This is 
not to say that alcohol is not a most valu 
able substance, well worthy of being called 
“God's good gift to man.” Surely we are 
not bound to suppose that because God made 
it man should swallow it. That argument 
applied to petrol is evidently absurd. 


Valuable and Versatile 

But alcohol, in its innumerable chemical 
uses, is the most versatile of all substances, 
except water; and, unlike water, it can 
burn and yield us energy. It makes an 
‘xcellent liquid soap: it is the precious 
source and agent from which we derive those 
priceless boons, ether and chloroform; it 
can run motor-cars and engines; it is the 
hemists’ great solvent for almost every 
thing ; it is thus a superlative cleanser; it 
1s indispensable in the preparation ot in 
valuable medicines old and new, including 
nsulin; and never a month passes without 


the advance of chemistry finding some new 


A Medical Opinion 
By 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S.E. 


It looks like water and suggests that it 
will quench thirst. The exact opposite is 
the truth. Thirst is the need for water, and 
nothing but water—the precious stream in 
which all life is lived—can quench thirst. 
\lcohol is itself the thirstiest substance 
known, used by chemists to remove the last 
trace of water from anything; and even 
“absolute alcohol,” so called, can never be 
wholly freed from water. In the body 
alcohol takes up water instantly and_ re- 
moves it from the blood, thus increasing 
thirst. To talk of the desire for alcohol 
as thirst is sheer stupidity; it is no more 
thirst than the desire for the white powder 
called cocaine or for drops of laudanum., 


Keeping Out the Cold 

Alcohol seems to make us warm, and is 
therefore often used to “keep out the cold.” 
Yet no surer way of predisposing us to the 
attacks of pneumonia and other such dis- 
eases can be found, as all statistics prove. 
Alcohol relaxes the walls of the blood ves 
sels in the skin, which become flushed with 
warm blood. ‘The drinker blushes all over, 
so to say, and feels warm. Meanwhile the 
blood is being cooled at his surface, and 
the temperature of his lungs and other in 
ternal organs is falling, to their danger. 
Exact observation proves that alcohol makes 
us feel warm and become cool. All Polai 
explorers are agreed as to the extreme 
danger of touching it in cold climates. 
What Alcohol Does 

Alcohol makes the heart beat more 


violently and seems to stimulate it. For 
ages it has been used as a heart stimulant. 


use tor alcohol. The day will come when We have been mocked, just as we were 
an our maltsters and distillers will all be hard mocked by digitalis, which has exactly the 
ey at work, just as usual, makine industrial opposite action. Alcohol paralyses the 
it alcohol to he Ip to run out arentard istead nervous control of the heart and ieads to its 
4 of beverage alcohol to help to ruin it. rapid exhaustion. The faster-beating heart 
Cc Now let us see how alcohol is a mocket is merely tiring itself and doing less, not 
ssp inside the body.* more, work, whereas the slow-beating heart 
ah a under digitalis is actually doing more work 
the yd ma with less exertion to itself. When anyone 
ai Mary Sturge Fifth edition, re, with special chap- faints the mere act of swallowing anything 

ind wee stimulates the heart.  Tlot water is better 
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than cold. Ammonia is the most rapid and 
active of all in If 


the diagnosis be wrong, and the person has 


stimulants such 


Cases, 
not merely fainted but is the victim of a 
ot 
alcohol may determine a fatal issue at such 
a time. 


stroke or other grave illness, a ddse 


There was never any alcohol in the 
home of my mother, the daughter of a very 


wise doctor, and there never has been any 
in mine, except, of course, methylated spirit, 


which serves us éor several of the uses of 
“industrial alcohol.” 
Red wines are supposed to enrich the 


blood. Red ink might do so, indeed, but 
red wines never. This red colouring mat- 
ter has no relation to the red matter of the 
blood and cannot contribute to it. Nothing 
makes red blood like white milk. The blood 
of alcoholic known to 
fective certain of the valuable 
which enable a normal person 
infection. Hence the 
high death rate of alcoholic persons from 
pneumonia, blood poisoning, and other in- 
fections. 


persons is be de- 


in agents 
stand 


to 


up 


against excessively 


Is Alcohol a Stimulant ? 

of all 
defines alcohol as a pure narcotic from first 
to last: stimulant. 
From the slightest trace of any action until 


The unanimous verdict authorities 


the direct opposite of a 
it lavs its victim out “dead drunk,” it does 
nothing but paralyse. The most expert and 
impartial committee* that has ever studied 


the subject reported unanimously in_ this 
sense in t917—the members including such 
men as Sir Charles Sherrington, President 


of the Royal Society, and Dr. A. R. Cushny, 
of Materia Medica in the Univer 
sity of Edinburgh, Sir George Newman and 
Sir Frederick Mott. 

But everybody has seen the boisterous con 
dition of alcoholic seen a 
person aroused from fainting after swallow 
ing spirits : 


Professor 


an man, or has 


then, can men of science 
call alcohol a pure narcotic ? 
all live 


how, 


The answer is that we under self 


control of mind and body, technically called 
Inhibition. Without it we should exhaust 
our reserves and die, like a runaway horse 
on a mountain read, or swine rushine over 


a “steep place” into the sea. Alcohol para 
Iyvses self-control, the hiuhe st thine n wu 
Its results are therefore partienlarly notice 
able in such a race the Scottish. ever 
vhere remarkable for it self-control when 
See “ Aleohol Its Act ont Hum 
Organism.” Fourth impr t 
Office, Ki W ¢ 1 fil ) 


sober. 


This apples to dchaviour, such as 
speech, control of temper, of the sex in. 
stinct, and so on; and to the dedy, as in the 
the heart, 
the 


case of which 


normally runs 


under control of a pair of 


nerves, and 
the rate of which doubles when they are 
cut or paralysed—with exhaustion and death 
looming near, 

Any solitary drinker shows the pure nar- 


cotie action of alcohol. 


He simply becomes 
fuddled, slow, stupid, sleepy, unconscious 
Alcohol is often mixed with chloroform and 
ether (A.C.E. 


surgery. 


mixture) as an anasthetic in 


All three drugs act in the same 


way. The patient is violent at first—his 
inhibition is paralysed, “first to go,” but 
soon he is unconscious, 

True stimulants, some of which are, of 


course, used in acute alcoholic 
the 


hot water, cold water, sunlight, moving ait 


poisoning te 
combat paralysis, are cottee and tea, 
and, for certain and rapid action on heart 
and breathing, ammonia, best of all, as in 
the form of smelling-salts. 

Alcohol dulls feelings of effort and fatigue 
and makes us feel stimulated; but when ou 
work is tested with and without, it is always 


found to be and less accurate 
| 


alcohol, though we thought the 
Proverbs called it a 


of vears ayo; 


slower with 
reverse. 
“mocket thousands 


that is the last word of science 
about it to day. 


Alcohol and Youth 
Many children of high promise fail to 
realize it 


and begin to decline, in quality of 

intelligence and meral, at adolescence. Sucl 
the 

the 


call primitive. 


eeneral rule amongst such 


Kathrs and 


The problem is 


decline is 


races as others which we 


to maintain, 
if possible, the promise of childhood, and te 


fix its best qualities for life By narcosis of 
inhibition, of judgment and of self-criticism 
and by thus permitting the sex-instinct t 
act unchecked, alcohol notoriously inter 


feres with the dune development of adoles 


cence, and is the direct enemy of that “sul 


limation” of the sex-instinet upon which the 
highest powers of adult life depend. For 
civilization and for life as an individual 


member of social organization, — thes 


psychological considerations regardins 


aleohol are all-important 

But, further, this narcotic drug is also a 
] alowritant, and has been ved to d 
chemical Injury to the germ-cells, thus be n 
liable to act as what I calla racial potson 
Lone di puted, this action \ rm nized 
ind ifs importance wa tated a econd to 
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none, in the unanimous report of the 
authoritative scientific committee which we 
have mentioned above. Since that date 
abundant new evidence of a confirmatory 
nature has been forthcoming. 


An Incredible Enormity 

In alcohol, therefore, we must recognize, 
wholly apart trom any questions as to what 
the police call “drunkenness,” an enemy of 
youth and the race. This has been long 
recognized in other parts of the English- 
speaking world—not to mention the recent 
action of “heathen” Japarf, which has for- 
bidden the sale of alcoholic liquors to per- 
sons under twenty-one. In this country we 
are blinded by custom to what strikes our 
visitors trom, say, Canada and the United 
States as an almost incredible enormity. 
In May, 1919, shortly before the legalized 
saloon came to an end in the United States, 
] was taken to see several of those places in 
the city of ¢ hicago—and notably te “ Hinky 
Dink’s,” of conspicuously evil repute. There 
Was nothing to admire and much to deplore 
in all those saloons, but in them I saw no 
woman of any age, s¢ arcely any young men, 
and no boys at all. So far as youth and the 
race were concerned, even the American 
saloon, an institution which had and has no 
reputable defenders, was well-nigh in 
nocuous. The tradition which had permitted 
other things did not tolerate the exposure of 
boys and girls to its atmosphere. 


The Protection of Youth 

The excellent term, “Social Hygiene,” 
now in general use in the United States and 
Canada, is specially concerned with the pro- 
tection of the home, of youth, and the race. 
In its five-fold plan, already achieved in 
considerable measure, the protection of youth 
from alcohol plays an essential part; as 
does the whole-hearted provision of recrea 


tion, not as a luxury or a concession, but 


as an essential and constructive part of the 
true hygiene of youth, The findings of the 
Adolescence Commission, based upon the 
North American evidence submitted to it by 
myself, and the evidence from psychology 
submitted by the late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, 
consort very well with the principle, at once 
simple and profound, hygienic and eugenic, 
which underlies Lady Astor’s Bill, now the 
law of the land. This 1s a measure well 
devoted to protect the home—in_ which, 
according to King George, are laid “the 
foundations of national glory.” 


The Greatest Killjoy 

Lastly, instead of being the friend of joy, 
alcohol is the greatest killjoy on earth, 
because of its malign influence upon home 
and childhood and public health. Some 
vears ago | predicted that the action taken 
against alcohol in America would prove to 
be “the greatest public health measure in 
history.” The present American statistics 
of infant mortality, tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia and the various illnesses directly 
caused by alcohol have fully verified that 
prediction. The enemies of alcohol are not 
killjoys, but champions of joy against its 
most malignant enemy. Elsewhere I have 
expressed the view that the black darkness 
of our cities, especially in winter, drives 
many to alcohol, for the false, toxic, tran- 
sient and terribly paid-for “joy” which it 
gives in the early stage of its action. To 
do without alcohol is easier in North 
America, where sunlight abounds, and 
where fresh and vitalizing food is more 
abundant. In condemning alcohol as a 
mocker here we must seek to provide our- 
selves and our children with Nature's true 
boons, which have never mocked those who 
trust her—air and light and water and 
fresh food. Wordsworth was right: 

For Nature 
Never did betray the heart that loves her. 


A MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


It is difficult for “* grown-ups" to realize the joy that girls and boys 

feel at having ‘‘a magazine of their own.” The Editor of LITTLE FOLKS 

every day receives numbers of letters from enthusiastic young readers 

siying how delighted they are with the magazine. Next month is the 

start of a new volume, and the Editor will be pleased to send particulars 
to any boy or girl who does not know LITTLE FOLKS. 
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BY 


BETWEEN OURSELVE 


oe. 


EDITING A MAGAZINE 


What the Business Means 


OST people, 1 find, think they could 


edit a magazine or newspaper; but 
most people, | also tind, have a 


very hazy idea of what the business means 


There are usually two—and conflicting 
conceptions of the work. One idea is that 
the Editor is a tremendously busy person 


He sits at a desk piled up with manuscripts, 
wearing a worried look and no coat, with 
a long-haired “ printer's devil” in the ofting 
and a collection of tame artists, spring poet 
and importunate contributors hanging some 
where around. On the walls of his den 
there is a despairing legend “This is My 
Busy Day,” and he ts vainly endeavouring 


to get his paper to press in time to meet 
the mails. The other idea is the reverse 
‘Soft job that,” says the busy merchant, or 


clerk, or housewife, “editing a magazin 


I could do it with one eve shut. 
foth ideas, of course, are wide of th 
mark, 


sje 
The ‘“‘ Busy Editor’ Legend 
Take the “busy editor” legend. Needles. 


fo sav, editors, like most people these days 


are busy people. But “business,” after all, 
is often a matter of temperament Some ot 
the “busiest men | have known show the 
least signs of it It is po ible to make an 
ippointment with them—and to vet them to 
keep it; they will listen quietly and care 

fully to what you have to sav, will diseu 

the pont at issue without am appearalics 
if haste, arrive at a decision and bid vou 
courteous farewell, Real! it is only by 
quict orderliness that the re able to com 
pre so much into the da And af you 
could eget a recerd of one day work you 
wonld marvel at the amount a complished 


Other people are temperamentally in a hurr 
all day long: they flit about from one thing 
to another, hustling much 


accomplishing little. 


Seeing a “ Daily” to Press 
Ot daily 
must be I once 


the vrea 


it 


and sometimes 


course, an editor on a 


paper 
very had the 
ot 
papers go to 


but 


a busy pers 


pris ike pe seeing one olf London 
daily 


press. 
there 


ody Was 


very. busy, Was particular 


suggestion of haste, “ Stop-press 


urgency such as is conveyed by the hustling 


newsboy yelling the verv latest news at the 


top of his breath. T caught sight of the 
i. ditor—he was, as a matter ot fact, itle 

and was writing some extra late bit of 
“copy “ in the composing department, but 
I fancy this was an unusual incident. For 
heer hard work a small provincial news 
paper ts ditheult to beat: ] peak feclingh 
for IT edited one for some months, years 
hack, and remember one particular week 
when the editor himself contributed about 


It is a hard life, 
with periods of intense application alternat 


en columns to the paper 


ine with times of idlene which are apt 
tor bee demoralizing. 
Tinie to Think 

tut however much a news editor or Te 
porter must hustle, fan an. ordinars 
editor must have times when he can think, 
can learn and can relay Ol he cannot be 
a ful editot tor long It 1s eenerally 
conceded that one of the foremost editors 
of the present day was the late Su Willa 


Robertson Nicoll. The amount of work he 

turned out was truly amazing—not mere!s 
editing, but writine It 1 difticult to 


Val 
| 
M 
| 


imagine how he found time to write his 
several long articles every week, edit two 
or three publications, and act as Book 
Editor, too: yet he did. | remember calling 
upon him on one occasion years ago, and 
being solemnly assured by the editorial 
watch-dogs that it was quite impossible to 
see Str William. Yet when my card was 
taken up he not only saw me, but kept me 
there an hour or so not giving me_ his 
views on anything, but questioning me, 
sounding me. He had extraordinary 


faculty for gathering information, for find 


ing out what ordinary people were think 
ing, and this was one of the qualities that 
went to make him the great editor he was. 
He was busy—but he had time to do his 
work. 
Just Reading Manuscripts 

The other iew of the editors lfe—an 
Casv time sitting ina comfortable chat 


lancing through manuscripts—is, I regret 


to sav, rather beside the mark An editor, 
of course, has to read manuscripts This 
part of his job, however, he often regards 
as the “last traw that break the camel’; 


back.” \like with else, a ereat 


part of an editor's time is—waste. It is 
hardly nh exageeration to sav that out of 
One undred luscripts he reads ninety 
me are usete Sheer waste of time read 
Yet this ts simply what every business 
has lo siutler: what seller of oods does 


lot Know the ninety-nine inquiries that lead 


to no business It is the hundredth that 
brings in an order And the good busines 
m 


man must endure patiently the ninety-nine 


tor the ake of the hundredth, People who 
read “Sherlock Holmes” think that detect 
Ing Is very interesting and exciting work 
I far Vv, rather, that de tecting like editing 

the ninety Inquifies that vu Id no 
Clue: the hope of the hundredth that shall 


solve the Mystery 
Noy manuscript ire. the burden of an 
is a tedious business 
arating the gold from the dro Manu 
s, too, have an evil habit of eetting 
OF OTF and woe betide an 
unfortunate editor who has left a manu 
Script unread for three months or so! Yet 
Manuscript accumulate inless one 


reeularty wades thr them 


hot put 
together just by wadine through manu 
seript Phat is the pity of it. Good stories, 
geod articles, good illustrations have to be 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


soucht after diligently. There is the strange 
anomaly that whilst crowds of writers are 
besieging the editorial den, clamouring for 
a space for the fruit of their brain, the editot 
himself is worrying, clamouring, beseeching 
other hard-worked writers and artists to let 
him have of their wares—and often he, too, 
asks in vain. The trouble is, as always, 
that there is plenty of room at the top of 
the tree, and the lower rungs of the laddet 
are too crowded by far. 

The Search for Treasure 

Che real editor, therefore, is not the man 
in the easy chair mechanically sorting the 
heep from the goats in the way of manu 
scripts. He is, more truly, a person with 
an idea and an ideal, Like the secker of 
pearls, he knows what he wants and is 
prepared to search long and diligently until 
he tinds it 

There are disappointments, of course 
Sometimes it is” really impossible to get 
what one wants. At other times the pearl, 
when gained, is not flawless. Or, to vary 
the metaphor a bit, the diamond wants a 
lot of polishing, 

But the work has jovs of its own: to come 
into contact with men of ideas, men who 
are moving the world, to pass on some of 
the inspiration of the world’s great minds to 


one’s readers is, indeed, a satisfaction in 


<Je 

A New Programme 
every time vour Editor puts his hand to 
a new volume of THE QUIVER he tries t 
get something better than before, something 
new, and something really helpful. Che 
quest takes time; for the forthcoming Christ 
mas Number of THE QUIVER, for instance, 
I started commissioning stories in February 
One particular artist whom I was determined 
to have in the number was so busy that 
orders have to be given six months before 
delivery, so got story ready seven 


months before time, and the Christmas Num 
ber will have that feature in it in due course 
On page tzor 1 am giving some details 
of the programme for the New Volume 
f THE QUIVER. It is not yet comptete, 
and, of course, there will be many 
articles of a topical nature that cannot be 
announced in advance, But it gives some 


idea of the contents, 
<je 
A Brilliant Writer 
I asked David Lvall to write the first 
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seria] because | find that my readers like 
so much the work of this brilliant novelist. 
I have read the story through, and can 
safely promise that it is equal to any that 
have gone before. It is the story of two 
girls who are left to face the world, and who 
determine that they will wring success out 
of a troubled world. The scene is in rural 
Kngland—a graphic picture of farm life, 
of love, of intrigue in the old country. 
‘the story which is to succeed it—in April 
or May of next vear—is already started. 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, too, is an old QUIVER 
favourite, and I shall have more to say about 


“His Second Venture ” in due course. 


Sir Philip Gibbs 


I have said a good deal about the pleasure 
and pains of editing: editing is only one 
side of a journalist's life; Writing, reporting, 
spec ial correspondence Is more “journal 
And on the trials 
and rewards of journalism no one can write 
with more knowledge than Sit *hilip Gibbs. 
Sir Philip is a man who has worked his 
way to the top of his profession by 


merit and hard work He 


ism,’ as it is understood. 


sheer 
knows the bitter 
ness of the way, and can testify, too, to 
the beckoning lights that the born writer 
cannot resist. I asked Sir Philip to tell 
my readers, “Is Journalism a Good Profes 
He has consented, and his 
will appear in November. 


ion?” article 


For Music Lovers 


A musical reader once complained that 
Tuk Quiver did not sufficiently cater for 
music lovers. I am out to atone for this 
defect in the forthcoming volume The 


November Number will contain an exclusive 


and fully illustrated article entitled “An 
\fternoon with Madamé& Tetrazzini.” It 
will be followed in the December Number 
by a similar article on Madame Melba. 
\fter that Mr. Percy \. Scholes, the well 
known writer on musical topics, will con 
tribute a series of articles on how. to 
“appreciate” music. 

Mistress and Servant 

Do you really snow that you are in the 
right when you give your maid a month’s 

tice, or threaten to dismiss her on the 


pot? A friend of mine found himself facing 
in action at law throu: h di mil Inge a ser 


nt ummarity, I.very mistress and every 


servant should know just what are the facts 
governing the situation—how the law stands 
in regard to their contract, and what can 
be and what cannot be done legally. Miss 
Helena barrister-at-law, — is 
writing a series of brief articles on the law 
and everyday life, and the first of these, 
dealing with the law between mistress and 


Normanton, 


maid, will appear next month, 


The Sympathetic Audience 

I have given some idea of the lines on 
which LT hope to run THE QUIVER during 
the forthcoming volume, and should like to 
readers on the 
Those 


preaching ot 


have the opinions of my 
various features as they are printed. 
the 
lecturing speak of the tremendous influence 


who have privilege of 


coming from) an audience which is sym 
pathetic. It is quite possible to tell, of 
course, when one is speaking, what is the 


effect. of one’s words—though that fact is 
not always patent to the man who lets his 
eyelids droop when the preacher is waxing 
But the 
audience. He can only he: them. 
And this | hope to do more and more. Do 
not 1 


you ao 
not like 


cloquent ! writer cannot see his 


r from 


hesitate to criticize a feature 


and do not hesitate to praise when 
praise is due! <So 
A Word of Thanks 


Having said this, | have it on my heart 


to say how deeply grateful 1 am_ for the 
continued support of my readers. Thou 
sands of them have bought this magazine 


for the whole fourteen years during which 
had _ the 
them 


1 have honour of conducting It: 


many of have been readers for more 
vears than that, and some have read THF 
Quiver for fifty 
Whilst I most 


thanks, | should like to say what a pleasure 


forty or even vears . 


tender them my cordial 


it is to welcome new readers. 1 am hoping 


for a bie move forward during the coming 


twelve months. My present readers are the 


ones who can most easily recommend the 


mavazine to others, and T look to them with 


confidence to help me in this way. If anv 
of my readers have the time and will to 
make special effort to introduce THE 


Quiver to their friends, I have a scheme 
which will be materially to their advantage. 
Will those interested please write me? 
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PROGRAMME for 
the NEW VOLUME 


The following are some of the Features for 1923-24: 
TWO SPLENDID NEW SERIALS: 


“OUT OF REACH” 


“It is the fruit 


By DAVID LYALL 


wall, out of reach, 


that most of us long to grasp.’ 


" HIS SECOND VENTURE” 


By Mrs. 


The Story of a W 


BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


idower’s Second Venture in Matrimony 


SPECIAL ARTICLES by 


Sir PHILIP GIBBS 
“Is Journalism a Good Career >" 
E. V. LUCAS— 
“The Eternal Servant Problem” 
CLEMENCE DANE & A.C. BENSON— 
“What is a Gentleman ?” 
A. MAUD ROYDEN 
“Four Great Novels.” 
ROSE MACAULAY— 
“The Modern Girl and Her Mother” 
Dr. ALICE HUTCHINSON— 
*“What Makes a Child ‘ Naughty 
Dr. CECIL WEBB JOHNSON— 
*Do We Eat Too Much 2?” 


MARIE HARRISON — 
“Is the Novel Played Out?” 


THE LAW & DAILY LIFE 


By HELENA NORMANTON, B.A, 


1. The Legal Rights of Mistress and Maid 
2. The Law of Shopper and Shopkeeper 
3. The Duties of an Executor 


HEALTH PROBLEMS 
By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY 


. The New Disc overies About “ Duciless 
Glands” 
2. The Care of the Teeth 


3, Keeping Youn». Ete. 

) 

{ THE POINT OF VIEW 

X **Husband and Wife: The Vexed 

4 Problem of Domestic Finance.” 

By ARTHUR PAGE 

“Should a Woman Marry Beneath 

Her?” By THORNTON HALL 

“poss 


FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


An Afternoon with Madame Tetrazzini 


By B. ST. CLAIR BUXTON (Illustrated) 


Madame Melba at Home 
By FREDA STERNBERG 


How to Appreciate Music 
How to Appreciate Orchestral Music 
How Music Developed 

By PERCY A. SCHOLES 


WILD NATURE AND HER WAYS 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN, F.ZS. 
Animals who Live by their Wits 


Christmas Dinner at the Zoo 
How the Wild Folk Converse. Ete. 


SHORT STORIES by 
KATHARINE REYNOLDS, ANNE 
WEAVER, JENNETTE LEE, W. PETT 
RIDGE, J. J. BELL, BRENDA E, 
SPENDER, Dr.WILFREDGRENFELL, 


(Illustrated) 


Etc. 
PRACTICAL HOME-MAKING 
The following are some of the subjects that 
will be dealt with in this monthly section ; 


How I Built My Own House 

By The EDITOR 
The Art of Simplicity in Furnishing 
A Good Night’s Rest 
The Passing of the Bottom Drawer 
The Maid’s Room Etc. 


EVERY MONTH 


Things That Matter 
By Rev. ARTHUR PRINGLE 
Problem Pages By BARBARA DANE 
Between Ourselves By The EDITOR 


| 
| 
— 
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| Skill in 
By F. Mossop 


F in the arrangement of our home we — ance should go hand in hand with comfort 


are guided primarily by appearance, we and convenience, and where the balance 


is 

shall achieve a_ stilted effect which, held between these three vital factors there 

; should we have adopted period furnishing, will be found that indescribable thing 
will be reminiscent of a museum But “charm.” 

houses are made to live in, so that appear- Though our effects must necessarily bi 


limite d bv our possessions, It ts 


surprising what a drastic weed 
ing out and a fresh disposition 
will achieve. If article 
serves no useful purpose not 
contributes to the beauty of the 
room, it should be discarded, 
for no good result is possible 
without simplicity 


overcrowding deals a mortal 
blow. In the matte! of plac 
ing, the governing factors are 
the lines of the room, its shape 
and the height of the skirting 
board, dado, picture rail 
cornice, etc. Tt is in relation to 
these things that our furnitur 
must be arranged, but one can 


lav down no hard-and-fast rules 


as tothe grouping ol individual 
pieces, Ditferent woods and 
different periods can be happil 
combined, provided — such 

combination stands the test ol 
suitabilitv. For example, an 
early English oak press bear- 
ing a couple of pewter candle 
ticks of a later date is right, 
and the same press holding a 


lustre candelabrum wrong, 
vhile a walnut chest ot tn 
— — Anne period could take 
An early English livery cupboard in oak, filled with Une lustre but not the ¢ 
glass of different periods sticks, 
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MADE DIRECT FROM FRESH FRUIT 
AND PURE WHITE SUGAR ONLY. 


One tick cs worth a ticking! 
a 
t 
~ 
4) 
h 
to 9 
a 


Twink gives a 
newer & brighter 
translation to 
things old © worn 


Instead of four and twenty 
blackbirds, why not an equal 
number of bright birds, each 
differing from the other in hue? 
In place of dull monotony why 
not let Twink make your 
wardrobe Bright, Varied, and 
Delightful? 


Four and twenty beautiful 


Shades to choose from. Any 


of the ‘Twink Colours will 


give ‘Him’ apleasant surprise. 


When the door is opened and he 
catches sight of the dainty dress he 
won't think of Thwink. He will think 
of you and your excellent taste, and 
the more he thinks of you che more 
you will think of Twink. 


cleanse dyes at 
the same time 


TWINK is 


made in these 24 
beautiful shades: — 


Navy Blue 
Light Nawy 
Saxe Bluy 
Royal Blu 
Pale Blue 
Shell Pink 
Salmon Pink 
Old Rose 
Rust Red 
Reseda 

Lilac 

Wine 

Purpli 

Old Gold 
Grey 

Black 
Geranium Red 
Pillar Box Red 
Nigger Brown 
Tabac Brown 
Daffodil Yellow 
Tangerine 
Grass Green 
Jade Green 


PRICE 


7 ' d. per Packet 


Of all Chem . 
ers, Stores, Oi 


men, Chandlers, et 


‘ 
“a ; 
wy 
— 
*, 
ye 
vy 
- 
4 
| 
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THE ART OF COFFEE-MAKING 


The first illustra 
tion shows an early 
English livery cup- 
board in oak filled 
with glass of dit 
ferent periods and 
cutting. Each piece 
stands out against 
the dark back- 


ground and to each 


full value is given, 

Even the amber 

glass above no 

way spoils the pi 

ture. The novice 

desirous of collect 

ing glass May be 

glad to know that 

purity of colour is 

one of the signs ot 

modern ware, and 

that, as general 

rule, the older the Ogk dresser displaying 
spec imen the ce epel (Photographed at 
the tint. Old 

Waterford has bluish-green shade, 
Belfast glass a vellow tinge, Cork a 


greenish-yellow, and Dutch a faint milky 
ne, 


The dresser in the second picture is 
nother example of a happy arrangement. 
his early piece, so essentially of the 
tage, would be ruined if French or 
Dresden figures replaced the Staffordshire. 
rhere is a note of artificiality about the 
former suited to gilt’ French turniture but 
most inappropriate conjunction” with 


Staffordshire pottery and willow 


the Doll's 


pattern china 
House, Church Street, Kensington) 
pied es so int imately connected 
of the people. 

Statfordshire 
ware, 


with the life 


ware is, earthen- 
homely 
and is therefore in keeping with 
dressers and similar In addi- 
the types 
kngland 
and the 
other, if 
homes of 


of course, 


not porcelain—a far more 


material 
oak pieces. 


tion one “represents 
the 


illustrated 


certain in 


before days of the 


camera 
journal,” while the 
ect the 
such types, or is, at least, a copy 
of the pieces then in use. 


genuine, comes dil from 


The Art of Coffee-Making 


HY 


cottee 


is it that, 


the 


generally speaking, 
Continent 
england drink 
gulped 


on Is 


nectar, 


and in a to be 


retused when possible, 
down like cast rv oll? 
Breakfast and offee 


urse, two very different things, 


ol hastily 


after-dinner ¢ ol 


the 


are 


|: 


mer | prefer the old-fashioned saucepan, 
1 for the latter some special coffee appar- 
is, though, unfortunately, in the average 
me the counsel o 


f perfection of keeping 
me saucepan exclusively for coffee is hardly 
practical. 

The blend of coffee giving the best results 
is naturally a matter of taste, and the dis- 
1609 


satished buyer cannot do better than deal 
with firm which in coffee, 
sample several blends, and, having chosen 


specializes 


her bean, give her attention to roasting and 
Mocha and Java, Mocha 
Mysore, and Peaberry are all excellent, 
and in every case the coffee should be we 
roasted, so that is dark and 
shiny. No amount of care in making will 
the pale, dried-up variety coffee 
worth the drinking, 

It 
roasted o1 


aroma will be | 


storage, and 


Its appearance 


from 


get 
is be 


flavour 


coffee 


s delicate 


important that 


ot 


freshly 
some it and 


ost, so that only small quan- 
tities should be bought at a tirae, cept in a 
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sealed jar, and 
required. 

For breakfast coffee 
people, put two 
heaped tablespoon- 
fuls of coffee into a 
saucepan containing a breakfast 
cupful of boiling water, stir 
with a wooden spoon, and allow 
to boil hard for one minute. 
Then strain into another sauce- 
pan and add milk until it is 


ground as 


for two 


the colour desired (three-quarters 

of a pint will usually be found 

to be sufficient), boil up again briskly and 
strain. This second straining must never be 
omitted, as even if no skin appears on the 
top particles may have formed, due to a 
low fire or insufficient stirring, and these 
must be removed. Before serving add a 
pinch of salt. 


For After-dinner Coffee 

For after-dinner coffee I find the new Bull 
Dog, seen on the right in the second illus- 
tration, most excellent. It is unbreakable, 
being made in polished copper, lined with 
pure white tin, and fitted with a wooden 
spout stopper and handle which screw in, 
thus obviating all trouble which might arise 
from the expansion or contraction of the 
wood. 

Fill the lower vessel with water, firmly 
screw in the upper part, add the coffee, 
and place over any available heat. The 
proportion of coffee is four measures to 
a pint of water. 


When the boiling water 


The outfit for breakfast coffee 


has risen into the upper vessel, remove from 
the heat, stir, repeat the operation, unscrew 
the stopper and serve. ‘This is really the 
ideal way of making black coffee, as there 
is no possibility of its becoming bitter, as 
is so often experienced, due to the grounds 
actually boiling. 


For Black or White Coffee 

The aluminium coffee pot with glass lid 
(second from the left) makes black and 
white coffee equally well. It is very light 
and compares favourably in price with any 
good machine on the market. 

For Turkish coffee a different outfit is re 
quired and the beans have to be very finely 
ground. Coffee, with sugar added as de- 
sired, is placed in the cafetiére, which is 
three-quarters full of water, and the liquid 
brought to boiling point over a spirit lamp, 
removed and twice reboiled, when, with the 
addition of a couple of drops of cold water, 


it will be ready to serve. 


A charming outfit for afier-dinner coffee 
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Original Clothes 


for Tinies 


IMPLICITY is the hallmark of good 
taste, and to nothing is this more 
applicable than children’s clothes. 
Frills and furbelows may hide deficiencies 
in an older person, but in a child they 
accentuate them. The more simply 
a child is dressed, the more its 
good points are emphasized. 
Simplicity, however, does not 
mean lack of originality, nor, most 
important of all, lack of colour. 
The white dresses so dearly loved 
by the Victorians have died with a 
eat age. True, we still love to 
see our babies dressed in spotless 
white, but the healthy, 
sturdy youngster of modern days 


tomboy ish, 


seems to call for some more sub 
stantial and less ethereal back 
ground to his boisterous spirits. 

The modern maiden, too, be she 
shares with het 
brother in all childish adventures, 
and holland and stout linen are 


ever so small, 


adapted to her requirements 
han fine spotted 
Japanese silks. 
In making 


muslins o1 


children’s 
lothes it is the colour scheme that 
plays the all-important part. Take 
asimple foundation, 
coloured 


original 


say of neutral 
holland. Cut it in 
magyar shape 
This may be piped with stripes of 
oe of the brightly coloured 
cretonnes that are sold everywhere 
taking care that they are fast 
colours). Orange, rust-red and 
Chinese blue stripes make a 
Wonderfully effective trimming on 
the holland. Two patch pockets piped with 
the same material, cuffs, 


folded lengthwise. 


square neck and 
elbow sleeves, and a wider band round the 
hem—and charming little tunic is made 
lor either boy or girl. Short trousers of 
plain holland for the boy, a simple litt 
pleated skirt attached to a cotton bodice ‘for 
the girl, 


le 
i¢ 


Make this same dress in butcher-blue 


‘men and trim it with canary yellow with 


A Suggestion 
By 
Joan Malcolm 


blue stripes, and seemingly an entirely new 
dress is the result. There is no end to the 
changes that can be rung by merely altering 
the colour scheme, or by the omission or 
addition of a pocket, running the piping 


Simple but efiective 


The little boy is wearing a holland tunic bordered with orange, rust-red 
and sage green cretonne. 

bright Chinese blue and hand-painted in washable paint with scenes from 
a circus, the predominating colours being blue, soft yellow and white. 


The little girl’s dress is of holland piped in 


from the neck down one side, or adding two 
r three gaily coloured buttons. Such a 
very little makes such a vast difference on 
Mr. The Baby. 

Nowadays in the winter many children 
still wear linen or holland tunics, relying 
on woolly undies for extra warmth, In 
any case they are invaluable to slip over the 
woollen jersey and keep it clean in nursery 
romps. 


( 


| 
| 
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A very effective and dainty little dress can 
be run up quickly for a little girl from the 
diagram shown, and it is a pattern that can 
be adapted, even by the amateur, to any 
size. Made in a fine navy blue serge o: 
woollen stockinet and viped emerald 
green, scarlet or saxe blue, it makes a warm 
and most attractive, practical 
nursery dress. 


school or 


D (EB) Cc 


m.- 


SELVEDGE 


q FIG.2 
FIG.! 


CUT EDGES 


Turn the material (width according to 
size required) in half lengthwise, allowing 
two inches over the required dress length 
when doubled, Cut out, magyar-shape, the 
length of the child’s sleeve, measured under 
arm with two inches added for the turn- 
back cuff. Then cut down the material 
parallel with the sclvedges to the waist-line 
which should be measured first on the child 
from the aren-y). At the waist-line cut out 
at right angles again to the same length as 
the sleeve. Then straight down to the 
bottom parallel with the 
means that two parallelograms are cut 
straight out of each side of the material. 
Finally cut along the dotted lines as shown 
in the diagram A to A, B to B, €C to D, and 
F to E. A to A and B to B should be about 
three inches long. € to D the length required 
for the neck opening. F to E the depth of 
The two pointed flaps at the 
centre of the opening should be turned back 
to form the collar, and piped round A, B, ¢, 
D, Eas shown in the second diagram in some 
bright contrasting colour. The outside, 
the skirt should be run up 
the outstanding piece run with a 
ose thread from point A on the front round 


selvedge. This 


the opening, 


lower seams of 


and then 


CASSELL’S GUARANTEE. 


Hi HOUSE OF CASSELL guarantees the standing of every advertisement appearing in * THE 
QUIVE R. Phe name of Cassell has claimed the confidence of the public for over 79 years, and we 


have decide! that under no circumstances shall our advertisement pages be used to give publicity to 
any firm or article not in every way absolutely genuine any purchases prove ur satisfactory we wi 

| promptly refun! the money invested should the advertiser fail t» do so on request. This applies 
} pur ha es made through your retailer as well as direct from the advertiser. ‘The oply condition is that 


in making purchases, the reader shall always s 


tate the advertisement was seen in ** rit QUIVER 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


to the same point at the back, and the same 
from B to the back. The thread should be 
pulled in and the material gathered on to 
the cut-in three inches at the waist. This 
makes a full skirt at either side, but flat in 
front and behind. Over the gathered pieces 
should be stitched the coloured piping as at 
the neck, also round the rolled-over cuffs, 
This makes a delightful little dress, and it 
can be run up in less than an hour by any- 
one who has a sewing-machine, : 


An Eye for Colour 

To the woman with an eye for colour and 
effect, even should she be an_ indifferent 
draughtsman, the possibilities of the 
smallest scrap of gaily coloured materia 
are innumerable. The pleated serge skirt 
with the absurdly grown-up-looking blouse 
that young Miss Five-Year-Old disported 
herself in ten years ago gave no scope to the 
artistic sense inherent in so many mothers 
Nowadays odd lengths of serge or cotton in 
a plain colour are used as the foundation 
to which may be added an ultra-wide hem 
of some gaily patterned material (also a 
remnant). Really tiny scraps of stuff 
be cut into all sorts of quaint animals and 
figures and carefully appliqued on to an 
otherwise uninterestingly plain and colour- 
less background. 

A charming frock of this description was 
of string-coloured 
stockinet (which, by the way, is excellent 


made quite 


for children, as it is warm and cosy and 
washes beautifully without the need of iron- 
ing). The wie hem and the borders o! 
sleeves and neck were of the same materia 


in orange, on to which black hunchbacked, 


buttopholed, whilst 
one agitated feline kept watch over a large 


lone-tailed cats were 


patch pocket. The result was strikingly 
effective 
Another frock of the same idea was 0! 


Chinese blu 


startled fashion 


jade green stockinet with 
ight in a 


round the hem. This dress, worn by a 


bunnies sitting up 


th 9 
bobbed-haired damsel of five, with ao 


Chinese blue hair ribbon, never failed 


call forth admiring exe lamations. 
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The Shape of Your Child’s 
Feet Depends on You 


insteps or turned in ankles and flat feet? 

It all depends on the support the little 
insteps get during the first ten years. 
Ordinary footwear does not give 
that support. Start-Rite boots and 
shoes do. 


I your child going to have strong arched 


Children must run and romp. You 
cannot stop them from over-tiring 
their little feet. You won’t need to 
stop them if they wear Start-Rite 
footwear. Their feet won't tire so 
vam shows Quickly because the Start-Rite Shoe 
the exten- gives support to the part that needs 
‘ion on 2” support. It is strongest where the 
heel ordinary shoe is weakest. And it 
rents prevents falling arches and flat feet. 
aginwards 


An extension of the inside of the 
heel keeps the ankle straight. A lengthening 


of the leather stiffener—too short in the ordin- 
ary shoe—forms an arch that supports the 
instep. And when 
Start-Rite shoes are 
worn for some years, 
the instep becomes 
strong enough to 
support itself. 
Don't wait 
till the mis- 
chiefisdone. 
Take your, 
childtoyour 
shoemaker A Willew Calf shoe. It is a fine, soundly 
andhavethe made model, quite ‘safe’ for school and 
little feet smart enough for best. The same shoe ts 
made safe also made in Box Calf, ; 

with Start- Note the Reduced Prices. 

or shoes. 15/9 16/9 18/- 19/- 21/3 


START-RITé 
NO. S, 3. 


Paieniea 


| cuiLDREN'S IMPROVED FOOTWEAR | 


A FREE BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
Send a card mentioning this magazine for a free copy of “ The Prince’s Zoo,” 
containing beautiful coloured plates by Harry Rountree of the Prince of Wales’ 
Zoological collection and details of Start-Rite Shoes. The children will love it. 


JAMES SOUTHALL & CO., Ltd., NORWICH 
FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOTWEAR SINCE [792 
(Also Makers of Lightfoot Shoes for Ladies) 
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is mainly a matter of 
good digestion and healthy 
nerve force working per- 
fect harmony. Nervousness and 
irritability—that out-of-tune feeling-— 
frequently spring from imperfect digestion, 
and many thousands who once suffered from 
disorders of the Stomach and Liver have 
learned how to ward off attacks at the 
first symptoms by taking Beecham’s Pills 
in time. Do not let your life become 
“flat” and unprofitable, but “keep in 
tune” and avoid that “crotchety” 
condition by taking an 
occasional dose of 


| 

> Ad 

2 
| | 


Window 
urnishing 


. is only of recent years that the housewife 
| has begun to realize the important réle 

window dressing plays in the furnishing 
scheme of her house. The choice of curtains and 
window hangings is not a matter which should 
be hurried over. Being the lightest spot in a 
room a window naturally commands first atten- 
tion, and the very greatest care should be taken 
to see that its furnishing is in complete har- 
mony with the rest of the interior. Apart, too, 
from the inside effect, there is also the outside 
to be considered, so that from an artistic point 
of view it is therefore better to keep to one 
particular style of curtaining throughout a 
house. 


The Sway of Fashion 

Windows, like everything else, come under the 
sway of fashion, and undoubtedly the casement 
window has come to stop, possibly because ct 
its many advantages. The necessary outlay re- 
quired to fit up a casement window with cur- 
tains is small compared with that needed for the 
large old-fashioned sash kind; also, casemert 
curtains have a great merit in the eyes of the 
housewife in that they can be easily taken down 
and laundered at home. 

It is not, however, essential to have casement 
structure in order to enjoy the advantages of 
the short curtain; an ordinary sized sash win 
dow, unless it be of the tall Georgian type, can 
be well adapted to this style of drapery. 


Lace for Lightness and Grace 
The great mistake which so many people make 
in choosing casement curtains is to have them 


of too heavy a fabric. A short curtain which 
stretches right across a window should not ob- 
scure the light. The English climate is not so 


bright that we can afford to lose any of its 
precious sunlight, and for this reason lace is a 
fabric par excellence for the purpose. There is 
nothing to equal lace for lightness and grace, 
and it is admirably suited to the short runner, 
particularly the new filet designs. Some of these 
Droductions look most attractive on certain 
types of bay windows where a single filet panel 
can be used for each large pane. Lattice de 
signs, too, present a charming appearance if 
arranged under a valance, especially boudoirs 
and bedrooms. 

Avoid having too many sets of curtains to a 
Window. It sometimes happens that a casement 
window is divided into two differen: styles of 
Panes; usually in windows of this kind the top 
is either tinted glass or small leaded panes. If 
this is the « 


ise it better either to have leng 
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Practical Suggestions 
By 
Judith Ann Silburn 


casement curtains right from the top, and only 
draw them partially, or to arrange that the case- 
ments cover the lower part of the window only, 
starting at the plain glass. 


Blinds and Short Curtains 

It is an anachronism to have blinds to win- 
dows which are furnished with short curtains, 
as in the first place they are in the way and 
spoil the artistic effect, and secondly, they are 
out of harmony with that particular style ot 
window dressing. Windows of this description 
need outer curtains of a heavy material made so 
that they can be drawn right across at night in 
lieu of blinds. A stiffened border or pelmet 
running from one side to the other can be 
carried out in the same material to hide the 


AAAA/ 


29,9, 


An example of lace curtains suitable 
for casement windows 


curtain pole. Apart from these draperies the 
actual curtaining of the window itself by day 
should be as light in fabric as possible. Velvet 
or brocade outer curtains with dainty lace case- 
ment ones for the inside are very effective for 
sitting-rooms, and all-over nets in combination 
with bordered or stencilled fabrics are suitable 
for bedrooms. 

Though casement windows are certainly the 
most popular with present-day architects, it 
must not be forgotten that there are still houses 
where the Adams or Georgian type of drapery 
is more in keeping with the house and its fur- 
nishing. For this style of window there is no 
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better treatment than the graceful fall of a lace 
curtain. Again, the long window with squared 
panes reaching to a sill looks especially artistic 
if draped in Dutch style. The curtains should 
hang straight to the sill, and the valance ought 
to be carried out as well in lace. 


French windows lend themselves to ecru ot 
soft Madras muslin. For extremely short 
windows soft waterfall lace effects are mest 


charming. ‘The lace curtain is indeed an indis- 
pensable factor in the home and not always 
given the consideration it deserves. The great 
thing to remember in buying iace curtains of 
any description is to buy the best quality lace, 
as this not only hangs better when up, but it 
also launders well. 


Fixing the Curtains 

Ilaving arranged her window scheme, the 
housewife’s next problem is fixing her curtains 
in place. This part of the programme is very 
important, as nothing looks so bad as a curtain 
which sags in the middle. Wooden poles are 
rarely straight, and as a rule bend after they 
have been in use a little time. The new non 
sagging spring curtain rods, which can be 
fitted to any window, get rid of this trouble and 
keep the curtains neat and tidy. A hook is 
screwed into each side of the window, and the 
curtain is stretched from one hook to the other. 
In order to obtain a good strong tension to 
carry the weight of the curtain the rod should, 
if course, be considerably shorter than the width 
of the window. 

For heavier curtains, to avoid having a row 
of ugly curtain pins and a still more ugly 
wooden curtain pole, there is a new brass fit 
ment which consists of a thin but strong brass 
rail along which glide runners with flanged 
bearings and rings to take the fabric. 
the rail is quite flexible and can be bent round 
corners, so 1s eminently 
rounded windows. 


roller 


suitable for bay or 
It has a further asset in that 
it can be transferred from one house to another 
without damaging it in any way. 


Leaded Windows 


It occasionally happens that with certain 
stvles of furnishing leaded windows are indi 
cated, but, alas, have not been thought of by the 
architect, and are often too expensive, It is 
juite a simple matter, however, and quite in 
expensive to make one’s own leaded windows 
by buying flexible lead and cementing — the 
“leads on to the window with weatherproof 
cement. ‘This lead is called 
sold in two widths, 'y 


Lanite and is 
inch and 's-inch. It is 
not necessary to employ a glazier, as the glass is 
not cut. Transparent stains in ruby, green, blue 
and amber, with decorative Lanite for de 
signing panels and floral effects, can also be 
obtained. It is thus possible for anvone to have 
stained-glass windows for a very small 
window, which too 
need a curtain but which at the 
quires kind of 

treated in this way, or 


cost. 
The landing 
same time re 
some 


glass door 


panels look 


small to 


embellishment, can be 


well tinted and finished off with a passe-partont 
of ‘‘ Lanite.” The method is also excellent for 
conservatory window glass. 

Although ordinary roller blinds are gradually 
falling out of fashion with the increising popu- 
larity for casement windows, studios, con- 
servatories and verandas need blinds to keey 
them cool on very hot days. 
made of an_ indestructible hygienic light 
material, rather after the style of Japanese 
blinds, are extremely useful and very pretty, as 
they can be had in all colours, either plain ot 
decorated with picturesque scenes. They als 
make charming outside blinds, since they form 
a perfect protection against the rays of the sun 
and keep out insects. 

Sometimes in old 


Shadow slat blinds 


houses, where the frame 
work of the house is shrinking, windows have a 
tiresome way of rattling when there 


A very simple device, costing 


1s a wind. 
only a few pence, 
will soon stop this distressing noise. It is a small 


metal patent which is fitted into the win 
dow frame and tightened by an adjusting 
serew, 


Another trouble which is often experienced 
by the tenant of an old house is the frequent 
breaking of lines. Ihe up-to-date rust 
proof chain sash line, however, made of metal 


sash 


instead of cord, 1s a great boon, and though 
a trifle more expensive at the start, is well 
worth the extra outlay, as there is no further 
bother with broken 
work nor danger of accidents. 


cords or damaged paint 


The Problem of Window Cleaning 

In dwellings where there is casement structure 
for windows throughout, the outsides 
can be managed from the inside without incon 
venience, but it is quite another matter in the 
case of sash windows situated above the ground 


cleaning 


floor level; these are usually very dangerous to 
attempt from the outside. With the new ** Adee 
window cleaner which is now on the market out 
his contriy 
It consists of a wooden 
extending arm which bends in the middle, and 
by simply passing it over the top sash the outer 
be cleaned from the interior. There 
isa flat plate on the end of the arm which takes 
a duster, wash-leather or cloth, 
needed at the moment. Fanlights, picture glass 


side panes can easily be reached. 


anee 1s very INeX pre nsive. 


panes can 
whichever 15 


mirrors, etc., can all be cleaned with this device 


or it can be used for walls or polishing the 
fl or. 

It would be scarcely possible to leave the sul 
ject of window fitments Without mentioning the 


window fastener for sesh win 
neat iittle affair is a great improve 

} 
ment on the 


fastener and _ abs 
lutely defies burglars’ tools from the 


new self-locking 
dows. 
old-fashioned 
itside. It 


is self locking. and in addition has a speci! 
knob which double locks it after it is fastened. 
A further precaution can be taken by fixing 
hooks on to the lower sashes and screwing rings 


into the framework of the window. It 1s Just 
well to give the burglar as much annoyance @ 
possible. 
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as The Sea from Kynance Cove, Cornwall 


The ordinary summer visitor to Cornwall does not know half the delights of the beautiful Duchy. 
fascinating in autumn, and mild and sunny in winter, 


Cornwall is truly 
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Problem 
Pages 


N a most pathetic little letter which has 

| come to me from a northern corre- 

spondent I am asked to give an opinion 

on a difference in social position between 
two lovers. 

The writer tells me that she is a typist, 
and the daughter of a small tradesman in a 
country town, of which her lover is the 
vicar. She says: 

“TI do want advice so badly because no 
one knows that the vicar has asked me to 
marry him, or suspects that we love each 
other. I have said that I must have a few 
weeks in which to consider my reply, and 
very reluctantly he has consented to wait. 
I love him deeply, and I cannot imagine a 
happier life than one devoted to serving 
him, and I do not doubt that he loves me. 
I am nearly thirty, and he is almost ten 
years my senior, so that you will see that 
neither of us is likely to be swayed by the 
impulsiveness of youth. The trouble is that 
1 feel my social position to be so much the 
inferior of his that I am afraid that I might 
be an obstacle to him in his career. Wheiher 
she likes it or not, the wife of a vicar has 
to Jead a social life, and I feel so very much 
unable to meet people on their level and to 
act as hostess and so on.”’ 

Well, I should like to say at once that 
I have no fears for any woman who can 
write such a letter as this. I think all my 
readers will agree that it is well expressed, 
that it shows thoughtfulness and sympathy, 
and with such qualities the awkwardness of 
a difference in social position should be 
overcome. I do not say easily. Belonging 
myself to a clerical family, I know how 
much is expected of a clergyman’s wife, and 
how often she is a target for criticism. Yes, 
it is no easy task to be a helpmate to a 
parson, and many a woman with perfect 
social qualities and of what we conven- 
tionally call breeding has failed hecause 
temperamentally she was unfitted for the 
position, and her love was no! 
to make her adaptable. 


trone enough 


IT do not think that any woman who ha 
an instinctive consideration for the feelings 
of other people need be afraid of their judg 


Friendship—A Winter Holiday -. 
An “Old Maid’s’’ Romance 


By Barbara Dane 


ment. It is true that any woman who has 
been brought up in certain circumstances 
must inevitably feel a little strange when 
at thirty years of age she is called upon 
to adapt herself to different conditions and 
to different people. But I have never known 
a clergyman to have his career ruined or 
his work hindered because he married a 
woman who, though of different social 
position, was able to help him and could 
prove herself a real companion in sunshine 
and in storm. But many clergymen have 
suffered because they have married frivolous 
women or women who found after marriage 
that they had no vocation for a clerical life. 
I should like to know that my sensitive 
correspondent has already decided to marry 
the man she loves, and should she write 
to me again in a year’s time I believe it 
will be to tell me that she has found her 
happiness in marriage. 


An Estrangement 

No one can ever be sure of the en 
durance of friendship, Mary. I think you 
grieve overmuch, It is sad to think that 
a beautiful relationship has come to an end, 
but I often think that we expect too much 
of friendship when we demand that it shall 
be permanent. There are just a very few 
dear people one likes to think will be 
faithful until the end. But the rest? How 
can we count on them? Is it not possibli 
that they are actually meant to be ships that 
pass in the night? People who helped us 
greatly, and whose companionship was a 
joy at twenty, are not always the friends 
we would choose to have at thirty or fifty. 
I think we should be grateful for the sweet- 
ness of any friendship we have known, and 
not be bitter because it has come to what 
seems an untimely end. Where an estrange- 
ment can be traced to a definite cause, then, 
of course, there should be a quick explana 
tion and an attempt at reconciliation. I do 
not think it is profitable to force a reconcil! 
ation when it is not wanted on both sides. 


Smoking 
For myself, I do not 


think there is any 
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moral side to this question, though I know 
that many of my readers hold a different 
view. To my mind it is a question of ex- 
pediency. Some women smoke a good deal 
without detriment to their appearance or 
apparent injury to their health. On the 
other hand, I have seen beautiful teeth 
ruined by smoking, hands discoloured by the 
excessive use of cigarettes, and nerves 
ruffled by the exaggerated use of nicotine. 
This, “EK. D.,” is a matter you must settle 
for yourself, 


Dog Breeding 

I am asked by a correspondent of middle 
age for an opinion on the possible success 
if breeding dogs. To be fair, 1 must admit 
that I am not an expert on this subject, 
:o I passed the question on to a friend who 
has run kennels very profitably for some 
years, and she says: 

“Dog breeding is usually most successful 
when a woman who wishes to make money 
in this way has a large garden or can rent 
land cheaply close to her own home. | 
gather that your correspondent is in this 
position, and if she has a real love of dogs 
and an understanding of them she might do 
very well, provided she has a small amount 
of capital with which to start. I should not 
advise her to keep dogs of different breeds, 
but to try to become associated only with 
me kind of dog Some women specialize 
in Sealyhams, the most fashionable dogs of 
the moment. Others keep nothing but 
\lsatians. There is always a good demand 
for a well-bred fox terrier, a dog which is 
always in fashion. In a sporting country 
a good gun dog can usually command a 
high price. There is not a fortune to be 
made out of breeding dogs, but a steady 
income for a woman willing to persevere, 
The bes 


way to start is to get some good pedigree 


and the work is very interesting. 


terriers, if terriers are chosen, put them to 
stud, and with the first litters begin work 
in real earnest. Any woman who has but 
a slight knowledge of dogs would do well to 
have three months with someone who keeps 
kennels, and a practical knowledge of the 
ailments of dogs and how to treat them is 
essential.’’ 

I might add that the breeding of dogs 
seems peculiarly a profession for women, so 
very many having taking it up with such 
fine success within the last few years. 


Entertaining 


I think you are wrong in supposing that 
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your friends would prefer an expensive meal 
in a restaurant to simple fare in your own 
home. People who dine out a good deal 
tind it a positive pleasure to be invited into 
the restful surroundings of a private house 
where simple food can be eaten at leisure. 
To ask people to your home is to pay them 
a compliment which is never contained in an 
invitation to a restaurant dinner. 

Soup is not a dish which must be made 
at the last minute, and casserole cookery 
also saves anxious hours immediately before 
dinner. Have cheese and fruit, in French 
fashion, and puddings will not be missed. 
If you find you can serve only one dish, let 
it be of the best, and unless your friends 
have abnormally large appetites they will 
find it, with cheese and dessert, quite suffi- 
cient. People do not like to think that the 
hospitality given to them has been the cause 
of much inconvenience, but it is flattering 
and quite pleasant to know that your hostess 
has taken some pains to make you happy 
and comfortable in her own house. To me, 
anyway, the real spirit of hospitality never 
survives a restaurant dinner. 


A Winter Holiday 

And you are despondent because you have 
to take your holiday in December instead 
of having had it as arranged for August! 
Well, I rather envy you, Mr. Departmental 
Head. There is something rather jolly, 
surely, in going away at a time when no 
one else can think of holidays. We who 
always take our holidays in summer lose 
something, for we have not the opportunity 
to see Nature in many lands at different 
seasons of the year. There is no more 
beautiful part of Europe than the southern 
shores of France, yet they are so hot in 
summer-time that few people care to spend 
their holidays there. Switzerland in Decem 
ber is much more interesting than it is in 
summer, when it is crowded with tourists 
Any time of the year which is not tourist 
time gives you the chance to see people 
living their normal lives. Even in England 
there are fine days in December, and many 
an old-fashioned country inn would be glad 
to make a fuss of a stray winter visitor, 
and give him that homely plentiful fare so 
much appreciated after a long tramp across 
moors or fields. A sea voyage to Malta 
or to Naples will give you the suggestion 
of autumn even in mid-winter. I think 
there is much to be said for a_ winter 
holiday, and if you are in great cities like 


Rome or Madrid at Christmas-time you will 
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find the church festivals most interesting 
and beautiful. 


Jealousy 

So many letters which I receive, and (vo 
all of which I reply privately, are from 
jealous wives. A letter from “A. S, D.,” 
London, is typical of most of them. 
can I help? It is most difficult to appeal 
to the reasonable instincts in a jealous 
person because jealousy is itself the most 
unreasonable of all emotions. Sometimes 
I am inclined to think it arises from in- 
different health, from boredom, from lack 
of hard work. I have noticed that very busy 
women, much occupied with their homes, 
their children and their hobbies, are rarely 
jealous. To the correspondent whose lette: 
suggests these remarks I say: You must 
believe that your husband loves you until 
he tells you that he doesn’t, and not always 
then. The woman who comes to you and 
tells you under a seal of secrecy that you: 
husband loves her is plainly a mischievous 
and venomous person. No one has a right 
to make such an assertion under the seal 
of confidence, and if it was made in this 
way to you I advise you not to keep your 
promise, but to go straight to your husband 
and tell him what you have been told. 
Either that, or regard the statement as the 
hysterical imaginings of a mentally un- 
balanced woman and forget it. But don’t, 
whatever you do, worry about the matter 
and allow it to torment you. Surely real 
love of your husband would make you in 
stantly resent such a story, and you would 
refuse to believe it instead of allowing the 
woman to see that it has made so deep an 
impression on you. No married life can 
continue happily except on a basis of trust, 


How 


and so long as jealousy is your master you 
will never be happy. 


An “Old Maid’s” Romance 


This is the story of two women who love 
one man, The elder, who is a woman of 
more than forty, tells me that great happi- 
ness has just come to her in the gift of love 
Here are her own words: 

“T have never had a love affair, It is won 
derful to know that at a time of life when 
I had put away all my dreams I should be 
loved by a man who is my ideal of all th 
a man should be. 


it is rather 


The only shadow 
substantial 


and 
is that the man is a 
few years my junior, and my younger siste 


who is very pretty and attractive, is very 


much in love with him, although my fiancé 


does not suspect it. 
ing at times whether | ought not to give my 
sister and my fiancé the chance to get to 


I cannot help wonder. 


know cach other better. She is so much 


younger than I am that I think at times sh 


might make my fiancé happier than | 
could,” 
Well, my dear “Old Maid,’’ you are 


quixotic, but | love you for it. Just the 
same, you must not dream of doing any 
thing so heroic as you suggest. Love is a 
divine gift, and it surely was not given to 
us to dispose of after our own designs, Your 
sisterly heart must regret the pain caused to 
another by the unfulfilment of her desire, 
but you have not the right to thrust aside the 
love that has been given to you in a vague 
hope that it might be transferred so easily to 
someone else. If your fiancé were the type 
of man who could arrange his loves in so 
accommodating a manner, he is not the typ 
of man I should like to see as husband for 
Be glad of the 
love that has been given to you, and believe 
that in good time your young and pretty 
sister will find someone to make her forget 
her early disappointment. 


either you or your sister. 


Going to Dances Unchaperoned 

I don’t think that it is possible to make a 
rigid rule to govern the conduct of daughters 
who are passionately fond of dancing. A 
few years ago, “G. H.,’’ it would certainly 
have been considered highly improper for a 
girl to go to a dance unchaperoned by her 
mother or 
Within the 


ventions have changed greatly, and I know 


some elderly friend or relative 


last few vears, of course, con 


many careful mothers who allow’ thei 
daughters to go to dances with young 
women friends, escorted in many cases by 
men friends. Could you not compromise 
by relieving your rather unsympatheti 


sister of unappreciated duties, and find some 
keep an eye on 
may regret the 


young married woman to 


your girls? Much as we 
passing of the old days, nothing will ever 
their 


bring return, 


To Correspondents 
May I say that I am always glad to write 


vondents personally? To most ol 


to corres} | 


the writers of the letters with which I have 
dealt this month I have sent replies by post 
taking their letters and giving the substance 
of my answers to them here so that other: 
may benefit by the problems suggested. Any 
reader who has a problem which need: 


solving is invited to send it to me 
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World-famous Actor’s Tribute to 


<TISS> 


Waterman's (deal) Fountam Pen 


Sir John Martin Harvey writes: 


‘| must say a word about your fountain pen. It is 
the only pen I have discovered which gives me no 
thought. The smoothness of the nib and easy flow of 
the ink make writing a pleasure (and that takes 
some doing!).” 


Regular’ type from 12/6; “ Safety"’ type from 17/6; Self- 
Filling "* type from 17/6. Clip-Cap 1/- extra. Gold nibs to suit all 
hands. Of Stationers and Jewellers everywhere. 


* The Pen Book" free on request. 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., ChePen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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“HOW WELL 


£1,000 Guarantee or Purity 
ON Every Bar. 


YOURS HAS LASTED.” 


ERE are two young wives, proud of their 
little homes and the way they run them. 
One of them has beaten the other by a 

year or two in preserving the life of a favourite 
bedspread, the fellow of which was bought at 
the same sale. 

How has she done it? 

By always getting value for money spent on 
soap. Her husband knows enough of chemistry 
to assure her that the life of clothes depends 
on the purity of soap. 

All sorts of preparations can be made which will 
produce white clothes from a wash-tub, but only 


the purest soap will do it without destroying the 
fibres of the material. 

The Thousand Pounds Guarantee of Purity given by 
Lever Brothers means that you can trust Sunlight Soap 
As for ease in washing, the Sunlight way of gently 
sliding the soap over the damp clothes is as easy as any, 
but if you want to use a copper, Sunlight is safer in the 
boil than soaps which are not sold under a guarantee. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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Is Home Best ? 


Y DEAR READERS,—There are two 
M requests which are fairly often made 
to me which send my heart into my 
boots, for, however much I may wish to help 
in the granting of them, I know that in all 
probability I shall be powerless to do so. 
One is the request for work, and the other 
the request for housing accommodation ; 
juite often the two come simultaneously, 
and, as a matter of fact, I suppose there is 
hardly a reader of THE-QUIVER who does not 
know of someone in urgent need of work or 
rooms to live in, or both. 
“East, West, charm- 
ingly true to those in this country who are 


Home's be is 
comfortably housed and enjoying a reason- 
ably happy life, or to those who live abroad 
and at delightful 
holiday; but I am wondering if it is quite 


return intervals for a 


true to those whose days are spent in a 
Weary and fruitless search for work and 
return in the evenings to wretched and ex 


pensive lodging Through the columns of 
THE Quiver I made the acquaintance about 
eighteen months ago of a young couple in 
great straits and 
little. A baby 
there has been 


was able to help them a 


Was born 


and 


sant strugele 


a yeat 


ago, 


an almost inc 


\lthough the man has good references he 
has only had temporary work, and dis 
appointment has followed disappointment. 
Whe n, therefore. he a ked me if | could tell 
him about the recently inaugurated Jand 


settlement schem 


es in Australia, I was de 
lighted to think 


that here, at last. might be 


2! 


Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 


a brighter prospect for him and his family, 
and 1 at once got into touch with the Aus- 
tralian Information Bureau on his behalf. 

What I learned in the course of my in- 
vestigations interested and impressed me 
very much, and it occurred to me that it 
might be useful to others confronted with 
the problem of finding work or a house to 
know what machinery exists for procuring 
both these desirable commodities across the 
seas. 

There are three departments—for single 
men and married men with their families, 
for women in domestic service, and for boys 
between fifteen and eighteen and a half. 
For each class a detailed scheme has been 
drawn up, and it is a real pleasure to read 
the literature that the Bureau issues; busi- 
ness-like but breezy, it inspires confidence 
by presenting facts in a straightforward and 
attractive manner. Everything is clearly 
explained, and the first step for the waverer 
is to write for the “ * that applies to 
ispel any difficulties that may be 
lurking in his mind, 


scheme 
him and d 


*“*“A New and Happy Land” 

Every State of Australia has its own con 
ditions. West Australia, for example, ha 
adopted the principle of Group Settlement, 
designed to attract British families, married 
couples and men with spirit, energy and 
good physique, but not necessarily experi- 
enced or having capital. 
a 


In the past many 
lost hope and heart through the 
terrible loneliness that cut him off from all 
men, and the idea of 
grouping families together to form a little 


settler 


intercourse with other 


community has been found to answer 
splendidly. Western Australia is described 
as richly fertile, with an incomparable 
climate, and a rainfall of 25 to 4o inches, 
3 


= 
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and there are road, railway, and admirable 
educational facilities. It is, moreover, the 
only Australian State offering a free grant 
of land. 


A Scheme for Land Settlers 

Phe Government of Victoria in co-opera 
tion with the Federal British 
ments have approved a scheme to place 
10,000 British settlers on the land during 
the next five years It free 
‘'and—in f minimum ot 


and Govein 


does not offer 
fact, the amount 
capital that a settler must have is £300, but 
it provides farms on easy terms and renders 
every assistance in its power. This scheme 
is designed to attract the middle classes, 
farmers, ex-Army and Navy officers, public 
chool men and the sons of professional and 
business men on the look-out for a sound and 
wholesome career. 

at greatly reduced rates are 
iffered, and a man and his family with no 
money at all not debarred on that 
account, but can repay as they earn. On 
arrival free board and lodging at Govern- 
ment hostels is provided for a reasonable 
period until is obtained. 
\bsolutely inexperienced workers are taucht 
their job, Everything has been thought out 
and plans efticiently made; and good wages 
the reward of Yes, there 
certain qualifications, and these are good 


Passages 


are 


employment 


are labour. 


ate 
physique, good character, and a capacity for 
hard work. There is no room for the work 
shy or the weakling in Australia. 

Ihere is always a period in healthy boy 
hood when stir the 
blood, and to go out and seek one’s fortune 


stories of adventure 
seems the most desirable thing in the world, 


Otten this aspiration ends in dumping 
laundry baskets at back doors o1 delivering 
fish and meat until a younger brother comes 
along, and then the unskilled youth finds 


himself idle and unwanted. If in the future 


! meet a gentleman of this kind I shall 
idvise him to call at the Australian In 
formation Bureau and glean information 


about the chances that are awaiting him on 
the other side the 


of globe. There is a 
special leaflet issued for his benefit, and it 
makes most interesting reading, New 
Ss Wale unde Its Dreadnought 
Scheme” gives a boy three months’ train 


ing and maintenance on a training farm free 
if charge, after which employment is found 
for him at an approximate wage of 10s. to 
15s. a week and keep. South Australia 
ipprentices its young immigrants to farmers, 


horticulturists, wine growers and pastoralists. 


> 


The Commissioner of Crown Land; 


and 
migration acts as his guardian, and wages 
and conditions’ must be approved by him. 
Queensland the scheme. 
Victoria and Tasmania also have openings 


has) much same 


tor boys. As in the case of the men, boys 
must be in sound health and_ of good 
character. Boys with defective eyesight or 
who wear glasses are not accepted. There 


is a delightfully human note about the deal 
ings of the Australian Government. Chums 
wanting to sail together and work in the 
same district are asked to say and every 
There 
school boys, 
tor many of whom it is not easy to find a 


SO, 
effort is made to meet their wishes. 
is a special scheme for public 


footing at home nowadays. And, of course, 


there is the scheme for settling Dr. 
Barnardo’s boys, which has proved ex 
tremely successful. When | was at Gold 
ings | heard that there was a great wave 
of keenness t» emigrate to Australia that 


Was being fostered by enthusiast letters 
received from boys already out there 
The joint managers of the Australian In 


formation Bureau are Mr. S. M. Burton and 


Mr. A. P. G. Ament, either of whom will 
vladly give full information with regard to 
men and boys, while Mrs. D. Burton is in 
control of the women’s d The 


department 


address is 15 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Holiday Echoes 
By the time the October number appears 


most of us are not yet so tal trom ou 


away 
own summer holidays as to tind a reference 
to them out of date, and I glad 
able of cases in 


the New Army of Helpers was the means of 


am to be 


to record a number which 
providing a much-needed change for others 
Phe for the Children’s Countrv 
Holidays stands at the at 
month I 
the little people 
whom we made ourselves responsible. 


collection 
Fund 
and 


moment 


#22 105., 


next hope to give 


me particulars of 


also enabled a lithe boy who was very ill 
to have a week at Brighton, a poor woman 
with a large family to go to a convalescent 
home at Scarborough, another hard-worked 


he 
woman with very bad eyasight to go to the 


sea-ide, another t pay her fare north I 
have a post card from her this morning 
‘thanking you for enabling me to spend a 
week’s holiday down here, which is just 
fine’). This woman had not been away tol 
vears, and she lives in the drabbest of Mid 
land towns. We have sent another woman, 


a widow living in a poor part of Loncon, 
to Suffolk. And in the case of a couple who 
14 
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HERE is no need to neglect the children 

on washing day, if you allow Rinso to do 
the washing for you. Rinso gives you extra 
leisure to use in their interests at the time 
when they most need it. 


Rinso washes in cold water— there is no boiling, no rubbing 
or wear of the clothes. Just compare the old way with 
the easy Rinso method—you'll need no other argument 
to convince you that the Rinso way is the easiest and 
most economical way of washing. 


This is the simple Rinso way. Prepare the Rinso as 
directed on the packet. Soak the clothes overnight; 
rinse and hang to dry in the morning. That's all! 


SOLD IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE 


By all Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 


R 161—28 R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpoot, West Bromwich anp Lonpon, 
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THE COLD 
WATER 
WASHER. 
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| FIT FOR AQUEEN | 
A GOLDEN TABLET OF 
Z > x | / \ 

RIGHT SOAP | 
TAR 


° “ Pylitna” Powders THE The New Patent 


| Powders SOUND DISCS 


silk or water remove the causes 

speedily cure or prevent attack. completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
M.D. (Lond.): “ Act far more s HEAD NOISES, no matter of how lonz 
uickiy and efficiently than standing. Are the same to the ears as 


usual treatment.” —— are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 

4 Of Chemists, 2/9 and 5/- box or HEAR ortable. Worn monthswithout removal 
which cannot be aman * PYLITNA, Explanatory Pamphlet Free 

by external remedies. 3 Farringdon Road, London, £C.1. | | THER, A, WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


SMELLING BOTTLE 


For Colds, Influenza, © goog and 
Catarrh, Headaches, etc, or post bin, 2/5. 


Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd., Reading, England. 


COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name CADBU RY" on every piece of Chocolaté 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


could only leave home for a day, we also 
helped with the fare. Three others, through 
a grant from the S.0.S. Fund, were able 
to leave the daily round and the city street 
and refresh themselves with new sights and 
fresh air. 


Behind the Scenes 

That, at any rate, is the record of holiday 
help as | know it; but | feel confident that 
more has gone on behind the scenes. Our 
work is quite different from that of the 
majority of other societies in this way ; it is 
impossible for me to register all that is 
given and done by mc mbers, for I simply 
do not know of it. L put a helper in touch 
A real friendship grows 
up. Only by chance | hear of acts of great 
generosity and kindness that shun advertise 


with one in need. 


ment and recognition, For instance, | have 
just discovered that a helper, herself a busy 
worker, paid nearly £10 in order to keep 
hei QUIVER friend in a convalescent home 
and it is easy to realize that the depth of 
friendship that this represents trebles and 
quac idrup] es the value of the gilt. l am not 
surprised to hear of this — from het 
friend: “She has been an vel to me. I 
an never thank her enou; ry and it was 
through you [ got to know her.” Another 
helper surprised and delighted me the other 
lay with this information : 

“Tam sure you will be interested to hear that 
through your first article in ‘Thr QUIVER some 
two or three years ago about the Save the Chil 
{ren und, we started a monthly collection at 
my office, and we are still coutinuing and have 


been able to st pport two childreu each year.” 


very cheering letter from anothe1 
helper, enclosing £5 to be divided between 
two pecially needy Cases, sugge sted sending 
ios. a month to 2 very poor and hard-work 
ing woman, to whom this regular sum will 
mean untold joy and comfort. I know that 
ther sums of money and eifts of all kinds 
are passing between helpers and helped, 
Witness a letter received to-day from an 
invalid in our Midland town: 


“Yes, I am pleased to teli you [ still hea: 
trom my triends—in fact, I shou'd be 


miserably lonely without them. On ‘Tuesday I 
had a box of such pretty grasses from Mrs. B., 
t Scotland, and last might | had a huge bex 
f most glorious roses and flowers of every kind 
nearly from Mi who is spendin holida 

n Lincolnshire The rooms are mply fragrant 
With them, and To have a large vase full in my 
edroom, I do so love flowers, as you know 
then in letter from A., al 

(UIVER, bool and occasionally flows 

Miss R. writes to m Vhe other week she sent 


me a Sweet little cream woolly coat, which will 


be so useful to me, The lovely part in receiving 
gifts from QUIVER friends is the feeling that cold 
chi irity is missing, and that one friend is send- 
ing to another who is not so blessed with worldly 


ds.”? 

So you see it is impossible for me to 
record addihaas like the whole of the doings 
of the New Army of Helpers, for all the 
time the “hidden hand” is at work, ex- 
tended in friendship and generosity; in this 
human and sympathetic intercourse prob- 
ably lies the chief value of our organization. 


A Nursing Home for Nothing 
An operation is not a pleasant thing to 
face at the best ot times, but to a woma 


of the “new poor” class it conjures up 


+) 


the vision of an impossible nursing 
home fee. To the sick “ poor” the hos- 
pital throws open its doors genercusly 


enough, but there are many women of the 
middle classes to whom entrance there is 
not permitted but who simply cannot afford 
to go to a nursing homie. 

| have good news for such. A very prac 
tical philanthropist, who has this subject 
much at heart, has had her lovely house in 
the very heart of London fitted up as a p 
fectly equipped nursing home for surgical 
cases for women of the middle classes who 
All that is 


and state one’s needs. 


cannot afford proper treatment. 
necessary is to apply 
\n examination is offered, and if the case is 
ie epted everything 1s provided, the best 
surgeons, most skilled anwsthetists, the 
latest methods, a bedroom ft for a princess 
and the best food and nursing that money 
can procure. To be received into this wen 
derful haven is one of those experiences 
which give one a fresh hope and faith in 
human and generosity. 

] heard of this place only the other day 
from a fellow journali who herselt 
been there, and who was most erat ful fo 
the help it represented, 

| ought to add that there is only accom 
modation for six people, and that it is in 
tended for ladies requiring abdominal! opera 
tions or surgical treatment for the diseases 
pee uliar to their sex. | have received pet 

sion to mention the matter in these 
pages, and | hall be most happy to sena 
particulars on application, 

N there is nothing to pay—-nor is there 
any appeal for fund 


The Prince Presides 
Readers of THE OUIVER who are interestec 
in the British Home and Hospital fo 


THE QUIVER 


Incurables at Streatham are asked to make 
a contribution to the special fund that is 
being raised in connexion with the occasion 
of the festival dinner on November 27, 
when the Prince of Wales has consented to 
preside. It is hoped to raise £30,000, the 
excellent objects in view being the opening 
of more beds in the Home, the increasing of 
the number of pensioners, and the reduction 
of debt. The Home does fine work, and is 
always extremely grateful for any help we 
give it. 


War Not Over 

The Great War may be over, but many 
organizations are still waging war for those 
who won it against the disabilities and 
hardships that remain as their reward. 1 
have received the eighth annual report of 
St. Dunstan’s, and hope to reter to it more 
fully another month; it is as interesting and 
inspiring as ever. The after-care work is 
magnificently managed, and the actual work 
of training at the Hoste] is still in progress. 
Funds are still urgently needed, and it 
would be a national scandal if they were 
not forthcoming 


Urgent Wants 

I give the month's wants in my corre- 
spondents’ own words, and sincerely hope 
that someone will come forward to fulfil 
each request : 

From Alfred Martin: ** Could you please spare 
some magazines or books for me, one who is lost 


without something to look at and read * between 
times 


As his old friends know, Alfred Martin 
is always on his back, and although he has 
very clever fingers that he keeps busily em 
ployed, there are long days to get through. 


From Mrs, 1.: ** My husband's health is very 
bad, and he is away for treatnient, so naturally 
our finances suffer. LT have a baby of nine 
months and she is at a most restless age, and I 
am in great difficulty for want of a proper cot 
for her. 1 depend on her sleeping hours in 
which to do some work ‘sweet making). but I 
am obliged to remain with her, as she is unsaf 
on a large bed. Perhaps sume OLIVER helper 
would have a small folding cot which she is ne 
longer using. I can't possibly afford to buy ene 
at present, and am so handi« ipped without it 
I should appreciate it so much.” 


It is easy to understand the poor mother’s 
difficulties, and I much hope a cot will be 
offered, Mi L. live in Pembroke hire. 


From Miss C. 


I have a nice roon but oh, 


it loo} © bare with only my bedstead and boxe 
in it, so lam wondering if you could ask again 
in Tne for anything that anyone micht 
have to spare. 1 should be so evrateful.” 


I also want orders for Miss M. C., who is 
a first-rate needlewoman, and can darn table 
linen beautifully as well as make anything 
most satisfactorily if a pattern is sent. Also 
orders for Mrs. S., already on our lists, who 
is having very hard times, and is recom- 
mended tor plain sewing and crochet of al] 
kinds. 

I also want a friend for an invalid, 
clothes and old linen. I have received 
many useful offers of clothes, and have 
gladly given addresses; but there is a con 
stant demand. 


Anonymous Gifts 
The following gifts are acknowledged 
with very many thanks: 


S.O.S. Fund.—QvViver Reader (for Miss F.), 
gs.; A. W. S. (Peebles), for Mrs. W., 
Anon., £2 10s. 


Dr. Barnardo’s.—A Wawick Girl, £1. 


Children’s Country Holidays Fund.— Sym 


Sociely fer the Issislance Ladtes in Re 


duced Circumstances.—M.1. W..1 


British Home for Ineurables.—In loving 
memory, Brighton, as. 6d. 


To the following I] send many thanks for 
gifts of all kinds and letters : 


Miss Emily Lemare, Mrs. Parsons, Miss Dolly 
Robinson, Miss L. A. Robinson, Miss E. M. 
Hunt, Mr. P. A. Fletcher, Mrs. Christian, Mr. 
Frank Ilall, Miss Mary Thomas, Mr. P. Butler, 
Miss Brooker, Mr. Everest, Mrs. Nicholson, 
Mrs. Newiand, Mr. Corke, Mrs. Wardlaw, Mrs 
Stanford, Miss Kate Whitehead, Mi Nellic 
Swannell, Miss HWebditch, Miss J. Farnworth, 
Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Gercke, Mrs. Mogg, Miss C. 
Johnson, Mrs. Hitchcock, Miss Kathleen 
Fawkes, Miss Bartleet, Miss Goschen, Miss 
Warwick, Miss Nancy Cull, Miss J. M. Travers, 
Mrs. McDonald, Mis Isa M. Watson, Miss 
Krances Christopher, Miss Esther M. Wood, 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Haworth, Miss Elizabetl 
Shirley, Mr. H. Godbehere, Mrs. McNeill, Miss 
Trene A. Judge, Miss Mary Gibbons, Miss 
Georgina Crouch, Mrs. Williams, Miss Reith 
Williams, Mrs. W. T. Southorn, Mrs. Lowe 
Miss Kennedy, Mrs. Birch, Miss Olive G 
Coupe, Mr Bennett, Miss Musgrave Watson 
M.B.E., Mr. Arthur Black, Mrs. Spouse, Cap 
tain J. Pratt, (.A., Miss Gertrude M. Bowen, 
Mrs. Wood, Rev. F. A. Smith, Mrs. Jones 
Miss Vreson, Miss Leslie, Mrs. Atkins, Mis 
Jack, Miss M. B. Palmer, Mr. Alfred Martin 
Mrs. Leslie, Mr. Penman and others. 

Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. 0! 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate ackn »wledgment 

Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON 
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Perfectly Plain — 
— Plainly Perfect 


ELGRAVE is a_ particu. 

larly pleasing plain choco- 
late. It is deliciously smooth. 
and dissolves instantly in the 
mouth, while the flavour is ex 
ceptionally inviting. 


BELGRAVE 
CHOCOLATE 


Made by FRY 
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Sweet odour of? 
Lavender 


Here is a fragrant reminder of ea 
sweet English Gardens—a soap —, 
redolent of the scent of Laven- 
der, profuse in its lather, deli- 
cate in its perfume. =’s 
OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER 
SOAP will, moreover, be found 
most economical in use 
fragrant to the last. 


PRICES 
d English 
lavender Soap 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
LONDON, 


r 
When you 


wean baby, 


remember to. start with a 
bottle of thin gruel made from 


Robinson’s “ Patent” Groats. 


It is the ideal food for wean- 
ing because it is so easily digested 
and contains al! the body-building 
elements necessary to sturdy child- 


hood. 


ROBINSON’S 
GROATS 


“ From Infancy to Childhood” sent free on 

request. Dept. Q.. KEEN, ROBINSON & 

CO., LTD., Denmark Street, (Incor- 

porated with J. & J. Colman, Ltd., London 
& Norwich). 


C. BRANDAUER Go., Lro., 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 104d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
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A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED, 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY—FOUNDED 1243. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to date £ 11,000) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's Work. 


10, 0.00 Boys have been sent tothe Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emi,zration 
100 Boys and Girls now being maintained 
Jatrons THEIR MAJBSTIBS THE KING AND N 
Presiden 1.R.H. PRINCE OF WALKS 


Chaurman ana Treasuser—C. MALDEN, 
“puty-Chairman—F. HU. CLAYTON, Es: 
Ait Commitiee—UOWSON F. Dt 
Secretaries—H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 


MA 


, Shoula be mnaae payable to ana sent to 


The Shaitesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue London, W.C.2, 


HE health value of Thermal (Hot Air or Vapour) Bathing is an esta 


fact. 


4 Nothing else is so etiective in preventing sickness, or for the cure of 


plished 


Colds, Influenza, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, Skin, Liver, and Kidney 


Complaints. 


It eliminates the poisonous matters from the system, increases 


the flow of blood—the lite current—ireed from its impurities, clears the skin, 
recuperates and revitalises the body, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, creates 


that delightful feeling of invigorated 
cleanliness, and is helptul in every way 


health and strength, insures perfect 


y 
Every form of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Baths can be enjoyed privately 
at home with our Patent Safety Cabinet. When not in use it folds into a 


small, compact space. 


Complete, with SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, &c. - 


Write for Bath Book, B24, Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (dept. B24, 171 New Bond St. London, W.1. 
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The Story of 
_ Gas Light 


T is difficult to imagine a time when our 
forefathers had no means of lengthening 


“e 


the day by “stealing hours from the 
night.’” Doubtless they rose earlier and were 
therefore readier tor bed at an earlier hour 
than modern generations, but it is rather 
dreadful to try and imagine the long, dark 
winter nights, with only tallow candles 
x smoky lamps, and no gas or electricity to 
dispel the gloom and chase the “‘ deathlike 
images of the dark away.”’ Little wonder 
that fairies and ghosts and all the other 
products of darkness were so readily believed 
in and seemed so real. The light is ever the 
best antidote for these creatures of the 
night. 


Tales of a Grandfather 

There was also, of course, another side 
to the picture — the huge, roaring log fire 
in the old hall, with the great chimney 
corner round which gathered family and 
friends, lovers in the flickering shadows, 
and children playing in the dancing fire- 
light, or watching the fairy sparks tly 
merrily up into the darkness. What stories 
were told in those days; family legends 
passed down by word of mouth from genera 
tion to generation; tales of adventure and 
fighting, local mostly, but with scraps of 
history intermingled ; traditions sacred and 
dear, revered and precious, told with awe 
and absorbed unquestioningly. It was all 
so easy to believe and so difficult to doubt, 
because the wonder and dread of the darkness 
circled about the group of eager listeners 
who crowded round the red glow of the fire, 
straining to hear every whispered word and 
catch the inspiration of the storyteller’s 
voice. 


Ancient Customs 

. Authorities state that the most primitive 
form of lamp in the world is what the Scots 
call a buckie shell. This was used bv the 
fisher folk in the Highlands, being suspended 
by a string and filled with common whale 
oil. This doubtless led to the adoption ot 
crusie lamps, which were quite common in 
some parts of Scotland not so many genera 


A Little-known Romance 
By 
W. M. Mason 


tions ago, and many of which were formed 
into artistic and beautiful patterns. 

Ancient means of illumination may 
roughly classified as lamps for setting on 
table or shelf hanging lamps; and torches 
or candlesticks held in the hand. 


Lighted Streets in the Fourth 
Century 

The old Syrian city of Antioch appears 
to be entitled to the credit of being the 
pioneer of public lighting. It was founded 
about 300 B.c., and, in the fourth century 
of the Christian era, was a great city with 
about 400,000 inhabitants, most of whom 
were Christians. Now it has less than a 
tenth of that population, its shattered city 
walls, ruined aqueduct, and other vestiges 
of its old greatness bearing silent testimony 
to the blighting effects of centuries of 
Turkish rule. It is concerning fourth 
century Antioch that we have testimony, 
that the streets and public spaces were 
lighted. 


Paraffin Lamps 

In the early lamps the wick was horizontal, 
then at an angle of 45 degrees, and at last 
vertical. The adoption of a paraffin lamp 
was a notable advance, and a revolution in 
lighting was brought about by the French 
man named Argand, who discovered that 
by putting a glass funnel over a flame a 
current of air was produced in such a way 
as to ensure almost complete combustion 
of the oil. The result was that lamps did 
not smoke and a clearer light was obtained. 


William Murdoch 

More progress has been made as regards 
artificial illumination during the last century 
than during all the preceding ages. In 1754, 
in the little Scottish village of Lugar in 
Ayrshire, William Murdoch was born. As 
the lad grew up he showed wonderful 
adaptability and experimental skill. As 
soon as he was able he began to experiment 
with shale—a kind of coal—which he found 
in his father’s garden, and it is recorded that 


he persevered until he was able to illuminate 
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an old cave near his home, using as a retort 
his mother’s tea-pot. Subsequently, his 
heart being set on engineering, he travelled 
to Birmingham, and was employed by Watt, 
of steam-engine fame. In 1780 Murdoch 
was sent to Cornwall on his firm’s business, 
and there, in Redruth, near Truro, he con- 
tinued his boyish experiments and was 
finally successful in lighting his house with 
coal-gas, or, as it was termed, the “ light 
without a wick.”’ That was the real incep- 
tion of an industry of immense national 
importance, branches of which are to be 
found in every city, town, and even village 
of any importance in our land. Truly a 
romantic beginning to a world-wide service. 


Gas Lighting 

The fascinating process of tracing the 
developments in gas lighting would occupy 
much more space than here available. 
Suffice it to say that wonderful advances in 
lighting efficiencies naturally fall into two 
periods. 

The first was that in which light was 
emitted by the incandescence of carbon 
particles generated within the flame by 
the decomposition of hydrocarbons in the 
gas, and, starting with Murdoch’s cocksput 
burners—which gave less than one candle 
power of light for each cubic foot of gas 
consumed per hour-—was increased gradually 
in efficiency by improvements in the burners 
used, until the regenerative burners employed 
in the last twenty years of the nineteenth 
century gave the equivalent of seven candles 
for the same consumption. 


is 


The Incandescent Mantle 

The second period commenced with the 
discovery by Welsbach that, if the gas was 
burnt by a non-luminous flame in an atmo 
spheric burner, the carbon particles could 
be replaced by others radiating a far higher 
degree of light. This led to the discovery 
of the incandescent mantle, which, passing 
through many and various phases of im 
provement, now yields as high as 60 candles 
of light per cubic foot of gas consumed in 
high-pressure burners. ‘This is the cheapest 
and most effective of all modern methods 
of artificial illumination, but it is suitable 
mainly for outside lighting or for factories 
Jaundries and similar large establisliments. 

When electricity first came on the scene 
it was thought that gas must be relegated 
to the shelf along with other ancient systems, 


The 


incandescent mantle, however, saved 
the situation, and once more placed coal- 
gas in the very forefront for 


economy 
etfective lighting. 


and 


The First Gas Burner 

The story of the origin of the gas burner 
makes a fitting close to this article. 

When Murdoch first made gas at Redruth, 
and used it in his village parlour, he burned 
it at the end of a pipe. This gave a big 
flaring tlame with a maximum of consump- 
tion and a minimum of light, and inasmuch 
as his holder was a small one, his 
displays did not last for any length of time 
On one occasion, when he had a room full 
of people watching the flame, he had the 
uncomfortable feeling that his holder was 
not half full, and he knew it would only last 


about ten minutes. 


very 


He was not at all sure 
what would happen if the holder “grounded.” 
He had the dim idea at the back of his head 
that unless the pressure of the weight of the 
holder was on the gas, the gas might flash 
back and cause an explosion. 

He had very primitive 
arranging the gas supply in 


a method of 
those davs. 
He had no taps, and his method of closing 
ihe pipe was simply to have a little plug of 
clay, which he stuck into the end. On this 
occasion, he was anxious and 
flurried, for that little plug had got knocked 
on the floor, and he could not find it. The 
flame was growing smaller and smaller, and 


however, 


he looked anxiously round for something to 


stop the flow of gas. He happened to sce 
his wife’s thimble on the table, and rammed 


it on the end of the pipe. 


The Housewife’s Thimble 


That thimble was in the condition in 
which every good  housewife’s thimble 
should) be. The head contained several 


by 
A curious thing happened when he put this 
He that the gas still 
hissing through the small holes, and in 
order not to waste it he put a match to it, 


holes bored the unsympathetic needles. 


on. noticed was 


when to his astonishment he found that 
the gas escaping through these tiny holes 
gave a much better light than when he was 
burning gas at the end of an open pipe. He 
at once had the idea of making a burner, 
thus again proving that necessity is the 


mother of invention, and at the same time 
providing humanity with what has become 
illuminant 


artificial 


a wondertul 
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“ Whenever I see a wonran 
with a beautiful complexion colized Wax. 


t could I but 


have a pcp at her dressing 


sure 


table 1 should see a tines 


Mercolized Wax.” 


Peggy O'Neil. purity 


* Every woman needs Mer 
Those with a 
good complexion should use 
tt regularly to preserve their 
beauty whiie to those who 
lak a good complexion it 
lindeed bea g ft from the 
ving a clearness and 
to the skin u n 
be obtained in no other way.” 


Winifred Barnes. 


he woman who aspires to 
the possession of a perfect 
complexion shou‘d use Mer- 
colized Wax every night. /t 
ts the only substance which 
entirely removes the od dead 
skin, and gives to the face the 
bloom and freshness of youth,’ 

José Collins. 


Six Leading Actresses’ Advice on 
the Complexion 


ERCOLIZED WAX is not a new 
invention. It is a wonderful pre- 
paration well known to the beauties of 
bygone days,which has been re-discovered 
in recent years, and to which many of 
the most famous beauties of to-day owe 
their matchless complexions, 

If your complexion is dull, muddy, 
lined or wrinkled, there is no need to 
spend guineas on visits to beauty doctors, 
neither need you undergo the painful 
and dangerous operation of cutting or 
‘lifting ’’ the face. Simply get a little 
Vercolt 


new discovery. No doubt it 


Jriends.” 


Gertie Millar. 


War is net @ “Uf you would possess @ 
natural complexion throw 
away your creams and pow- 
ders and get a little Merca- 
lized Wax from your 

‘ow will need no other beau- 
tiher, and your conp.erion 
will be the envy of all your 


Marie Hemingway. 


Mercolized Wax from any chemist and 
apply it evenly all over the face and neck. 
It is not necessary to rub it into the skin 
— simply spread it over the face, the wax 
will do the rest. Gradually, impercept- 
ibly, the dull, old, worn skin, with all its 
lines, wrinkles, and ** sags,’’ will be shed, 
leaving in its place the fresh, clear young 
skin beneath free from every blemish, 
and with all the peach-like bloom of 
earliest youth. Try it and see for 
yourself. A few applications will con- 
vince you of its unrivalled merits; but, 
remember, it must be Mercolized. 

Mercolized Wax is indeed 
the truest /riend @ woman 
can possess. She need never 


Father Time—for wrinkles 
and lines never appear when 
Mercolized Wax is regularly 


used. Hetty King. 


hemist. fear her greatest enemy—Old 


.. 
| 
| | | 
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| 
| 
| 
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- DOCTORS AND ANALYSTS 


RECOMMEND 
DELICIOVS 


MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED 
TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH 


The Premier Pastime for the 


OSY | 
ORNER 


NOVLART! A stencil process with- 
( out paints or knowledge of drawing. Charm- 
ing results. Send stamp for specimen 
Novlart post card. 

( Complete Outfits—2/4, 4/3, and 8/3 


| HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 
27 Bathampton, Bath. 


The way it freshens t 

it the 

| sitoply marvellous,” loth 
n grea-e, ink, and 


—_ 


No Wonder Theyre Merry 


Imperial 


National 


HOTEL HOTEL 
Russell Upper Bedford 
LONdON London 
Central, 1000 Rooms. | 500 Rooms with hot and 
_ Orchestra Daily. cold water, Bath, and 5/* 
Finest Turkish Baths. Attendance. NOTIPS 
| 


For cleaning Silver, ElectroPlate &. 


Goddardis 


late Powder 


CHILDREN LOVE IT 


Colouring Competition for Children. Valuable Sold everywhere 6¢ I-26 & 46 
Prizes given monthly, Write for particulars: 
Sutclitte & Bingham, Ltd,, Cornbrook, Manchester. 


J. Goddar v Sons, Station Street, Leicester. 


USE IT MYSELF,” sain THE DOCTOR. 


‘Oh yes, NOSTROLINE iS a £008 out in PYROLINE kills the germs of disease before they 
Doctor. ‘* When one is moving © a NO eathing in disease germs through the nose, a 
may be about, it is well to be s feguare alway® vitted up, is a sure guard against the intruding 
can act on the system, and as we att g, and * cola splendid preventive from Catarrh, Head 
little NOSTROLINE placed in the nostrils: to Se yemists keep it, or can easily get it for you. 


enemy. Give it to the children before 6° Pr) al 


in case of delay send P.O. or Stamps, 1/5, to 


NOSTROLINE LABORATORIES, 726 CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


Colds and Influenza. Costs only 1/3) * 
ann ate* 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA,—In your last 
letter you ask me to give you some sug- 
gestions as to how you can make a little 

money for your pet charity. It is rather a 
problem, but I think I know of a solution. 
You say you want to hit upon some idea that 
it is not too difficult to carry that you 
have no brilliant local artistes who could be 
pressed into the service of a concert or dramatic 
entertainment. You want mething much more 
spontaneous than that; in fact, some entertain- 


out, 


ment in which the participants amuse them 
selves and spend money in a good cause almost 
without realizing that they are parting with 


hard cas 


Why not give a carnival party? 
hire a 


You can 
of a big 
rather large 
them responsible for the 
sale of the ticket Let the price for these be 
moderate, but ask the vendor 
cretion in selling. With tk 
ticket make it obligatory to also purchase a 


fancy cap or domino. 


local hall or get the loan 
lrawing-room Get together a 


and makes 


s to exercise dis- 


1c purchase of a 


Form a supper committee 
of ladies, and get them to beg for contributions 
the way of cakes and sandwiches, and sell 
these at a reasonable sum during the evening. 
Iso on sale a plentiful supply of carnival 

irs, streamers, masks. These are very cheap 
ly in quantities, and sell readily. You will 
Visitor at your carnival 


practically every 
buy balloons or favours, 


and your charity 
reap a handsome profit. 
these lines, the 


Organized on 
carnival party is sure to be a 
financially if you get a few 

folks to work enthusiastically with you bef 
hand and if on the 


success energeti 

night itself you see that 
there is no muddle, a well-lighted room, a good 
floor for dancing, and a good band 

All success to your effort Write and tell 
me how everything pans out !—Yours ever, 
PAMELA. 


Answers to Correspondents 


Lady Pamela pes that readers of THE QUIVER 
will write to her, and she will have much 
pleasure 2 answering their letters in thts 
COLUMN, 

FURL-LESS COOKER. E. M. (Re shire).—-You 
isk me to give an address where you can obtain 
a tuel-le ne vhich I 
personal exper th British Queen ” 
I 1.1 Cool which roa boil I 
ind ery ilistact 1 ry wa 
It is s pplied in variou izes, and if vou write 
to the British Hlome Utilities Company, Limited, 
Britannia House, Cross Street, Farringdon 


Lady Pamela’s 
Letter 


eee ee 


Road, E.C.1, they will send you a price list and 
full particulars, 

DRINKING METHYLATED Spirit. Sybil (Nor. 
folk).—In reply to your question, it is most 
injurious to drink methylated spirit at any time, 
whether in large or small doses. A person who 
does such a foolish thing is taking a poison, 
and can expect nothing but the most disastrous 
consequences, 

HovusEHOLD 
quite easy 


HINT. 
to dye at home if you use a good 
dye and follow the directions on the packets 
with care. Personally | recommend Drummer 
Dyes, and you can get them in a range of 
such beautiful colours. You can dye the white 
curtains practically any colour you like, but 
why do you not dip the faded blue ones in a 
similar or slightly darker shade of blue? The 
result would be quite satisfactory and enable 
you to keep the same colour scheme in your 
rooms. 

To Keer tHe Feet Dry. Myrtle (Harrogate). 
A good walk to school each day will do vour 
little girls no harm, and I do not think the 
distance you mention is excessive. You will, 
of course, equip them with waterproof coats 
and caps for wet days, and pay special atten- 
tion to their footgear also, Let them have their 
walking shoes equipped with Dri-ped soles and 
you will then find that their feet will keep dry 
on the wettest day. It is a good plan to let 
them keep house-shoes at school so that they 
can change Walking 
get shabby if worn indoors, and you will find 
that Dri-ped soles are so durable that the shoes 
will last long if properly treated. 

Rochester).—You 


them. shoes soon 


A Domestic THlint. Pelican 


seem to have fitted up the kitchen in your little 
flat in a very attractive manner. Personally I 


think that nothing gives quite such an air of 
cleanliness and freshness as white paint. It 
need not be difficult to keep clean. You must, 
of course, use Vim; it is admirable for paint 


invaluable for 
floors, table-tops, etc. 

Freer. Squibs (Man 
what you tell me I think you 
fact that a child’s feet grow 


work, and you will also find it 
cleaning pots and 


Care OF A CHILD'S 


*hester).— From 


have overlooked the 


very rapidly, and it may be necessary te dis 
ard shoes before they are quite worn out. The 
moment tl hecon ticht or even t ck 

fitting a large a i When th 
feet rowll » fast and developing vou 
must ry ireful t t Ihimade sh 

Phe new Childres It 11 twear, known 
as tart-Rite md shoes, are Mectineg 
with reat favou hong mothers who are 


inxious about their childrens feet 
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wear 
L.td., 


Southall & 
Norwich, a firm which has been estab- 
lished since 1792. 
GikL’s SCHOOL OvTFIT. 
-~-It may seem rather annoying at first, but 


is made by Messrs. J. Co, 


Materfamilias (York). 


later I am sure you will be glad that the 
regulation school colour for your little girl is 
navy blue. It is so serviceable and becoming 
to every child. The good fawn overcoat which 
you bought for her last year will dye beauti- 
fully, and you cannot do better than send it to 
Pullars, of Perth. You could send the pink 
crépe-de-Chine frock, too, and they will return 
them to you looking like new 


garments. 

DECORATION OF A BUNGALOW. Excelsior 
(Walton-on-Heath).—You have decided very 
wisely in making up your mind to distemper 
the walls of your new bungalow. Personally | 
think distempered walls most artistic and 
pleasing, and you cannot do better than have 
Hall’s Distemper. It is obtainable in such a 
variety of lovely shades, and is both sunproof 
and washable. Of course, you know that pic 
tures are seen to great advantage on these plain 
coloured walls, and show up far better than on 
a patterned wallpaper. 

AN EXCELLENT Lampe. Rus in urbe (Hamp 
stead).—There is no need for you to make such 
drastic alterations in your charming little old 
fashioned house. For lighting purposes I advise 
you to get an Aladdin Lamp. ‘This is an ex 
cellent oil lamp with a mantle, and you can 
get it im various stvles for the various rooms 
‘lear white light and 


smoke or 


It gives such a « is entirely 
smell, two of the usual 
objections to the old-fashioned oil lamp. I am 
sure you will find an Aladdin just meets your 
requirements, 

lo CLEAN SILVER. 
You are very 


free trom 


Hausfrau (Kensington). 

lucky to possess so much hand 
silver, but it does mean a good deal of 
vork to keep it in good condition. You ought 


some 


t 


to use Osobrite, which I personally find makes 
plate-cleaning a pleasure’ rather than = an 
arduous task. You can use it also for electro 


fate and for jewellery, and I am sure you will 


e quite delighted with the result. 
Propiem Soivep. Bachelor 
You are by no means the only 


(Ipswich) 
man who ex 
periences that difficulty over shaving, but others 
may be less frank in admitting it! I 
that it is 


mble 


quite 
trying to feel that one 
Bluebeard just when one wants to 
look one’s very best! I am sure your difficultic 
will entirely disappear if you use a Gillett 
Safety Razor; | have heard so n speak 
highly of them 

A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. Clericus (Morpeth) 

In all probability you do not feel fit beca 


agree very 


manv me 


you lead such a sedentary lif Most people 
feel all the better for taking regular exercise 
daily. In any case, vou should take a small 
dose of Kruschen Salts every morning and vou 
will soon feel vour energy returning Nothing 
is more dep ing than the feeling of inertia 
ou deseribe, and | am re it wi n di 
appear if you adopt my gestion and 
pp ever n the treatment 


A Curpms ‘TaLkinc Marshmallow 


(Reading).—You must notice your little girl 
very carefully. It may merely be a bad habit: 
in fact, children often in their eagerness to get 
a hearing do shout unnecessarily loud. On the 
other hand, this inclination to speak too loud 
may be a sign of deafness, and the child may 
not realize how loud she is talking. You had 
better let her see a doctor, as these matters are 
always much better attended to early. 
ETIQUETTE OF CALLs. ‘ 


Ignoramus (Kensing- 
ton). People are 


fortunately not nearly so 
formal as they were a few years ago, but when 
you become a resident in a new locality, it is 
advisable to be punctilious in 
etiquette. “The 


little matters of 
people who were asked to call 
upon you by mutual friends will no doubt give 
you a couple of weeks to settle into your new 
house, and they will then call, leaving cards 
thev find you out. You should 
of returning calls within a week or ten 
days. ‘To leave it longer is a mistake, and may 
give an impression that you do not care to be 
friend] 
CARE ot 
mouth). 
must learn to 


make a point 


the se 


Firse Little Mother (Yar 
Directly vour little girl has teeth sh 
them. Many people make a 
great mistake and give tiny children t 
soft food. If the teeth are to keep in go 
condition it is that thev should be 
herd crusts. et 
point to remember is that 
a day, and particularly the last 
thing at night, the teeth must be cleaned with 
care If little particles of food are left in the 
interstices of the teeth all night they may foster 
decay. 

OF Fincer Nats. Pianist (Bath) 
Although, of course, you must keep vour finger 
nails short, there 1s no reason why they should 
not be shapely. Personally, I think it looks 
affected and ugly to wear the nails cut int 
too pointed a form. They should follow the 
shape of the tip of the finger. You can cut 


much 
essential 
biscurts, 
all good. Che only 
at least twice 


used to chew +» are 


them with curved scissors if vou like, or, 
better still, file them a little every day. After 
eutting or filing, bevel the edge by gently rub- 
bing it with an emery board. These are ob- 


tainable in little packets from every good 
chemist. Fach has a rough and a smooth sur- 
face. Use the rough first and finally smooth, 


using the smooth side 


TRAINING IN Trptiness. Elsa (Nottingham) 


You are very wise to make a point of teaching 
vour little people in the nursery to be tidy 
These good habits are so much more easily 
learnt in childhood It is quite a good idea to 


towel rails with severa 


have each 


have one of those 
flexible arms, and 
different colour Phen each child can be given 
a special colour and be taught to 


arm painted a 


spread its 


bath towel out to dry tidily For the nursery 
tov cupboard, vou could give each child one 
or tw helves for its own possessions and toys. 

FoR A Mouri Wastt. Doreen (Leeds) 

I should certainly advi you t ntinue tl 
use of a tooth powder or paste If vou like to 
se a mouth wash also, nothing is, m My 


than a tew 
cologne in a glass of Inkewarm water 


drops ot 


opinion, more refreshing 
} 


iu de-f 


ANZORA 
CREAM 
for sl io tly 


as) sealps 
UO 

ANZORA 
VIOLA 


ideal for 
sealps 


FER BOTTLE 


Double Quantit 

Wik ) 

AN 


for lad Cs Ke Ds 
the skin sott 
| 


and white and 


bu ned. 


MASTERS THE HAIR. 


ANZORA PERFUMERY C° WILLESDEN LANE, NW.6, 
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NOTHER sensation for 
the kiddies—Sharp's in 
a new tin, a novel tin, as 
clever and fascinating a tin as 
ever delighted the heart of bov 
or girl 


a Norwegian pail. 
There it is, in the illustration. 
Loo!. in the sweet-shop win- 
dows—you'll see _ it. And 
when you see it, buy it. It's 
chock full of the best toffee in 
the world — Sharp's Super- 


| 
| Kreem—and when it's empty 


it makes a splendid plaything. 
Be the first to get it—Sharp's 
Norwegian Pail. 


D. 1 
per 4 Ib. 
Sold loose by weight or in 4-lb. 


decorated tins, alsoin | 6 tins 


SUPER-KREEM 


varie 


lain 
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